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COMMISSIONERS. a 


A reliable list of Commissioners of the various States 
and Territories and of the United States, authorized to 
sake depositions, administer oaths receive acknowledg- 
ments and perform the usual services of resident minis- 
terial officers. When communicating with them always 
mention THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 
"Representation in this list will be given 
accredited Commissioners on favorable terms. 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
J. Kemp BART Lert, Jr., St. Paul and Baltimore ate. 


uth 
xan, Vermon Virginia, Wash- 
yoming. - 


BOSTON MASS. 

AUGUSTINE H. READ, 20 Devonshire st. Commissioner 
of Deeds for all States and Territories. Special atten- 
nny ven to the pea of Depositions. Also No- 

ic, Justice of the Peace, and president of 
Rend’e 's Collection & Mercantile Agency (corporation.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

EpwarkD G. REYNOLDS, American Bank Building. 
Commissioner of Deeds for all the States and Territor- 
4 eine Ses No Public. Depositions taken | 

Deeds of trust in Western Misso ort- 
ages i in the State of Kansas foreclosed for fron in- 
Reports on perty in re and uae 

Counties, Mo. = yandotte County, Kan. 
aaa paid for non-resident owners and Saldaes of of 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Newron G. Roeurs, 322 Fifth ave. N Public. 
Commissioner of for all the States and Territor- 
ige. Commissions for depositions prernpt!y attended to. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Joun G. Evstis, 26 Carondelet st. N Public 
and Commissioner of Deeds for New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin, California, Ohio, 
linois, Indiana +. Michigan, | Iowa, Texas, Mississippi, 

kansas, Alab Ten 
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STUDY LAW AT HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
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ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated)- 
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_WANTED AND FOR SALE. 
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“3 otices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Etc., 
will be inserted under this head, eight lines or under, 
for $2.00 for one month, $3.00 for two months, or $5.00 
for three months; larger space in proportion. Ali 
notices guaranteed genuine. Unless otherwise stated, 
answers to be addressed care AMERICAN LAWYER’S 
AGENCY, Box 411, New York City. 


WANTED. —Agents everywhere to sell our * Life 

sketches, thoughts, etc., of eminent lawyers,” in 

2 vols., at $6.00. Send for sample set, or $2.00 for pros- 

pectus, testimonials, terms to agents, et’. LAWYERS’ 
NTERNATIONAL PB. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











WAN TED.—The Law & Casualty Co. (established 
1889), wants associated law office in every county 
seat ; it now has 200 offices in the larger cities, andlin; 
ne forwarding the best class of legal business, includ- 
ing collections, loss, damage and title claims. Not a 
collecting or reporting fy mm § Membership will in- 
crease your practice. dreas the Company, 42, 43 & 
44 De Menil Building, St. Louis. 





WE DESIRE an energetic, reliable and abie lawyer 

or firm to represent us in every city in the United 
States and Canada, who desire to enlarge their business. 
Young active-men preferred. Address (with refer- 
ences) at once, ANDREWS & HARDING, 845 Unity Bldg., 
Chicago, Il 


PARTNERSHIP. -—Wanted by R. A. Carter, L.L.B., 
27 years of age, to buy a partnership with some 
good practitioner with good practice and location ; 
eal y a fair price on reasonable terms, or I will enter 
om eles on a small salary for one year, upon guarantee 
of partnership if satisfac tion is given. Addrees R. A. 
Carter, ‘Don Juan,” Perry Co., Ind. 
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To write well and 
rapidly use 


ETERBROOK' 


Stub Pens. 
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LEADING STYLES: 
Fine Stub, No. 312, Judge's Quil, 
Medium Stub, Mt 313, Probate 
~ “939, Chanceller 
Broad Stub, No. 284, Blackstone, 


They are made especially to suit 
the needs of Lawyers, Corre- 
spondents, etc. 
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they will be sure to please. 


A Great variety of other styles in. 
cluding the Celebrated 


ESTERBROOK'S FALCON, Ho. 


We respectfully refer writers to the station- 
ers for supplies, from whom they can be ob- 
tained at favorable rates. In case of its 
being impracticable to procure them in this 
way, orders addressed to us, enclosing the 
price, $1.00 per gross, will meet with prompt 
attention. 
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26 John Street, New York. 
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Cleveland, O. 
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Books for Lawyers. 


A Hilete Savinee B Banke in the United 
mer ot stan 


work. 
Onin history of tbe United States Savings Ban 
ublished. Twovols. Full octavo; cloth with 
ndex—lI, 481 pages ; II, 


A Now Treatise Relating to Bank De- 
Ros its.—Embracing the decisions concern! 
——— in commercial, savings and Nationa 
‘8 and checks pass-books, certificates of 
depose etc., = @ survey of the law of de- 
general and banks _ general. By 
athan Newmark. Law shee 


Bank Omcorss Their Pe Daty 
a Li Oyo 451 pages. Price in Cloth, 


Banke and iain De woaltors.—By Albert 
Bolles. The law reiating to banks and their 
depoators and bank collections. Si pages, 


ef Bills, 


seam « nd Cngeka: “By W Law 4 2 - 


Note 
of the ork Bar 1 vol., ) 2. 
Byles on Bille ef Exchan e.—Notes, checks, 
.. With notes by Rehange,—Novee checks 
Danict on elasetiabic Instruments. — 
The new edition is greatly ay and im- 
proved. Two vols., pages eac 


Dunbar’s Lawe of the Us aneed States, 
Relati sens, e and Banki 
By Prof. Dunbar 

Errant on mie. Cs. Agencies. 

This work treats @ concise manner of the 
History of ncies ; the 
of Privil Communicatio 
of Representations Made to Mercantile Agen- 
ees of the Liability of Mercantile Agencies 
for Fraud, Breach of Contract and Negligence, 
etc 


— of Agency ; 
of the Effect 


Expert Bookkeepin 


«—The most complete 
text-book on boo! 
cloth 


ping ever isewed ; 200 pp., 


Financial Hicsery eftheU. 8. ByAS 8.Bolles. 
rom 1774 to 1789... . 
1789 to Lb 


“ 1860 to 1885... 


Grant on Ba akise.—& treatise on the law of 
banking. 1 vol., 8 vo 


Hand. Book fer Bank Officers. By Geo. 

A practical and Reliable Text Book 

- Senkis . in which the most important topics 
are concisely and clearly treated 


Hawthorne on Negetiabilicy ef Com- 
mercial. Paper. { instruments 
are negotiable and mz H... circumstances 
will the holder or indorsee of a negotiable in- 
strument take the same discharged from equi- 
Lb Mr. mtg - yl collected | the = 

upon this important question, an 
hoe point of each case accurately. The 
work cannot fail to be of service to any one 
looking up the subject. Half sheep 

Bigery,, ngs by the ae J and Practice of 

. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., 
formerly nD. tthe London & West- 
minster Bank. td Edition revised by A. 8. 
Michie, a ce Royal Bank o 
land, Lond 

Law of Bask. pm snare C. Van Shaack, 
of the Denver Bar. Covers the laws of the 
United States as Goterenee by the leading 
Courts of this a 2 ngland with refer- 
ences to American Engiisit decisions. ruil 
sheep, 12 mo., 290 pp 

Laws of Business for all the States and Ter- 
ritories of the Unfon and Dominion of Canada. 
By Theophilus Parsons (law binding 


Laws Relating to Stocks, Bends and 
ether Securit eS is A. Lewis, 


By Franct 
1 vol., 224 pages. in $2.00. Leather 


Legal Hysiene; Or B How te Aveid Liti- 
gati fos—a7 Hirechi. Simplifies and 
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Standard Typewriter Ribbous and 
Carbon Papers. 


LAWYERS SHOULD SEND OUT NEAT WORK 
FROM THEIR OFFICES BY USING THE BEST 
RIBBONS AND CARBONS OBTAINABLE. USE 
LiTTLE’s AND IT CAN ALWAYS BE DONE. 
SEND FoR RIBBON AND CARBON CaTALOGuE, 
OR ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR FOR A TRIAL RIB- 
BON, AND LF IT DON’T SUIT YOU, THE DOLLAR 
WILL BE RETURNED. 


A. P. LITTLE|"" 


MANUFACTURER, 
409, 411, 412, 413 Powers’ Com. Buildings, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
32 Park Place. 161 La Salle t. 





the principles underlying the practical 
passers laws. 16 mo., pages, neatly bound 
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100 Lessons in Business 


Mercantile Credits.—A practical treatise on 
Mercantile te by P. Earling. 12 mo. 
Cloth, 304 


Money. of All Nasione Equalized.— 
OQ. William Diggs. C 
Meney and aiemenat Problems. 


Merse on the Laws of Banks and Bank- 
ing.—2 vols. Law binding 


National Beak » 2” Decisions of all 
aise. Isaac Grant Thomp- 
som. rok 
ee Beak Cases. Sy Gomtimaation of 
Thom . 1878 to 1881. By Browne. Vol. 2.. 
National F Bank © —Vol. % Continua- 
tion of Thompson’s. 1 to 1889. By Browne. 
Paine’s Beakina Laws. — The laws of the 
State o relating to banks, bankin 
and Lt, companies Cy the National Ban 
Act and cognate United States statutes with 
ae. Third Edition, including laws 
of 1889 


quake —torearp of one Foreign 
xchange.—Bound les and ex- 
amples for finding relative values of for- 
eign For banks and 


The American Lawyers’ Agency, 
48 Church St., P.O.Boxiil. NEW YORK. 


The College of Law 


OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
AT SYRACUSE, N.Y- 


WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 23d, 1895 
The Course covers a perioa of two years. A |: 
has be y arge corps 


of able Instructors 


meee for full information to 
JAMES B. BROOKS, Dean, 


213 Sedwick, Andrews & Kennedy Building 


SYRACOSE, N.Y. 





sae ce <2 
oran, Hon. Hen (Justice of A 
a. — Livcoetienas course of two years. 


day evening. For further information address yah 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. 


Faculty :—Hon. s h M. - Bailey, LL. D., (Justice 
s,) President, Thomas A. 


uate course of one year. 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
708 Chamber Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE.... 
COLLECTION OF 
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e AL AUTHORITIES. 
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we Hib Radi 
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The Permanent Compendium of 


American Case Law from 
1754 to 1894, 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


Address: WEST PUBLISHING CO.. St Paul, Minn. 
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You don’t have to start half a dozen 
different leads, play checkers all 
over the board, to find the King 
Row decision, in ‘The General 
Digest.” 

Two moves at most will do it. 

Think of any subject it might 
be under. If it is not there, you 
will be referred to the subject and 
paragraph you wish to consult. 


In this way, too 
It RECOMMENDS ITSELF. 
Sample number free. 


The Lawyers’ Co-Operative Publishing Ca, 
yj Roonester, N. Y. 63 
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Business Established 1836. 
THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


A Business Journal for Business Lawyers. 
ISSUED MONTHLY. 


Discusses current commercial law and litigation ; reports the latest de- 
cisions and the events of legislation upon business affairs ; keeps 
abreast of contemporary legal literature ; gives news of 
the movements of attorneys and law associations, 
and of all matters. of interest to live 


practitioners. 
Complete index of contents for the year furnished all subscribers with 
the December number. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
In the United States, Canada and Mexico, $1 annually. 
In other Countries, $1.50 annually. 

















ASSOCIATE PUBLICATIONS: 


THE AMERICAN BANKER, 


A weekly journal giving a complete review of all banking and financial matters, new 
4 closed heey nit ay counterfeits, and everything of interest to men of finance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4.00 per Year. 


THE AMERICAN BANK REPORTER, 


A rterly, with semi-annual special editions, containing corrected lists of all 
bants, bankers and financial institutions; officers, capital, surplus, undivided profits, 
average loans and discounts, etc., towns without »anking facilities and nearest banking 
point; hardsome maps of all the States and Canadian Piovinces; list of attorneys and 
other valuable inf vrmation. 

Subscription Price, $6.00, or with “ The American Banker,” $9.00 per Year. 








UnpEerwoop’s U. S. CounTERFEIT REPORTER, 


Contains a complete list of all Ameriean and Canadian counterfeits or altered or 
Stolen bank notes certificates, bunds, etc., issued Bi-Monthly. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per Year. 








STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
43 Church St., cor. Fulton St., (P.O. Box 411.) MEW YORK CITY. 


Pniered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1895. 

















Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000 Copies each /ssue. 


Mr. W. H. Clark, of the Dallas Bar, read a very in- 
teresting and scholarly paper before the Texas Bar As- 
sociation on “Deeds of Trust Preferring Creditors,” 
which we will print in full in our next issue. 
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Three important conventions of lawyers were held 
at Detroit this year—the American Bar Association, the 
Boards of Commissioners, appointed by the Governors 
of the various States to secure uniform legislation and a 
uniformity of laws, and of Commercial Lawyers. 





We publish elsewhere in this issue the full text of 
the decision handed down by Judge Ross in the case of 
Mary H. Bradley v. The Fallbrook Irrigation District, 
in which what is known as the Wright law of California 
is held to be unconstitutional. This is a very important 
decision, both to irrigators and investors. It is said 
$70,000,000 in bonds are involved; not only that, but the 
credit of the State of California, and in a large measure 
irrigation in that State. 

At the session of the Legislature last winter a dupli- 
cate of the Wright law was enacted in Nebraska. This 
law is reported to have been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska on September 18, and held to be un- 


constitutional. If this is true the industry of irrigation 
will have received a black eve in Nebraska, as well as 
in California. tees 
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CONVENTION OF COMMERCIAL LAWYERS. , 


At Detroit during August, among many convention 
events, one of the largest, so far as attendance and im- 
portance of results to be anticipated therefrom are con- 
cerned, was the meeting of the commercial lawyers. 
The chief basis for the convention idea at the begin. 
ning was the general feeling that it would be well for 
men who had been exchanging business for years to 
together and shake hands. A good idea! Out of the 
handshaking grew the very natural conclusion that com- 
mercial lawyers, being as they are, in daily contact with 
the difficulties of commercial laws, and the effects of dé 
versity of statutes, are the most interested and most able 
to effect the reforms needed. The question of harmon- 
izing State laws, therefore, together with the great desid- 
eratum of having an organized body of this special branch 
of the profession ready and able to exercise systematic 
influence upon electors and legislators, furnishes a rea- 
son for a permanent Organization, which was the chief 
result of the convention. Each State is represented in the 
list of vice-presidents, which, with a strong Executive 
Committee, and the very able executive and administra- 
tive officers chosen, bespeaks success to the “Commercial 
Law League of America.” The range of subjects dis- 
cussed during the three days’ session reached everything, 
from the details of office management of claims up to the 
question of bankruptcy and uniformity of State statutes, 
The discussions were instructive and interesting, but, of 
course, not exhaustive—able, but furnishing rather the 
basis for a series of investigations than a finished result 
or conclusion. 








It is the general rule that the report of a commis- 
sioner in Chancery, so far as it is not excepted to, is 
taken as true, says the Supreme Court of Virginia in 


Shipman v. Fletcher, 22 S. E. Rep. 458. Judge Riley 
says in the opinion: “It has been uniformly held by this 
court that objecticns to a decree for errors in the report 
of a commissioner not appearing on the face of it can- 
not avail here, unless founded on exceptions taken to the 
report in the court below. Simmons v. Simmons’ Ad- 
ministrator, 33 Grat. 451; Bank v. Campbell, 75 Va. 534; 
Peters v. Neville, 26 Grat. 549; Coffman v. Sangston, 21 
Grat. 263; Cole v. Cole, 28 Grat. 365; Wimbish v. Raw- 
lins’ Executor, 76 Va. 48; Ashby v. Bell, 80 Va. 811; 
Nickels v. Kane’s Administrator, 82 Va., 309; Mc 
Comb v. Donald’s Administrator, Id. 903; s. c. 5. S. E 
558; Cralle v. Cralle, 84 Va. 198; S. C.6 S. E. 12; Mor- 
rison’s Executor v. Householder’s Administrator, 79.Va. 
627; 2 Rob. Old Prac. 383. In Peters v. Neville, and in 
Cralle v. Cralle, supra, it was said that the rule applies 
both as regards the principles and the evidence upon 
which the report is founded. The only exception to the 
rule is where the error is apparent upon the face of the 
report, and may not be affected by extraneous evidence. 
The questior here is not within the exception. This 
court, for these reasons, cannot, under its long and well- 
established practice, consider the particular matter in 
controversy.” 





The ancient brutal sport of bull-fighting seems about 
to be transplanted from Mexico into the United States. 
Already one such exhibition of barbarism and brutality 
has been witnessed in Colorado—where, it seems, there 
was no “law to fit the case’—and another has been 


arranged for at Atlanta during the Exposition, Such 
barbaric exhibitions are inhuman and un-American, and 
it is to be hoped that the better sentiment of the people 
will prevail, and the uncivilized exhibition of blood and 
brutality at Atlanta be prevented. 
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HEAD-NOTING CASES. 





Respecting the method in which the head-note to a 
case should be prepared, so as to be of most practical 
utility to the busy practitioner, there may be an honest 
difference of opinion. The Lawyers’ Co-operative Law 
Publishing Company, organized, officered and conducted 
by lawyers of skill and experience, maintain that this ob- 
ject is accomplished by a concise statement of the prin- 
ciple decided. The West Publishing Company, organ- 
jzed and conducted by a shrewd man of affairs, who does 
not profess to have any especial knowledge of. the prin- 
ciples of law, contend that sufficient of the facts should 
be incorporated in the head-note of the case to show the 
application of the principle to the particular state of 
facts in the individual case. Each of these methods of 
head-noting has its champions. It is not the object at 
this time to discuss the advantages or disadvantages of 
either method. But we desire to call attention to what is 
either an innovation in the West’s system of head-noting 
or an inexcusable blunder. Whichever it may be, the 
result is alike obnoxous. We refer to the case of Butler 
v. Ellerbe, decided by the Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina, and reported by the Wests in 22 S. E. Rep. 425. 

This was an action instituted in the original jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court of South Carolina for the pur- 
pose of restraining the fiscal officers of the State from ap- 
plying certain funds in the State Treasury to the pay- 
ment of certain appropriations made by the Legislature, 
which were claimed to be illegal, the ulterior object being 
to test the constitutionality of the South Carolina statute 
providing for the due registration of legal voters. 

The court are divided in opinion, Justice Gray and 
Justice Pope writing affirmative opinions, which are the 
decision of the court and the law of the State. Chief 
Justice Mclver writes a dissenting opinion, which, though 
able, is no part of the decision of the court, or the law of 
the State. 

The only matters decided in this case are that an 
action against the financial officers of a State to prevent 
them from discharging their official duties is an action 
against them in their representative capacity, and not 
against them as individuals; that such suit is in reality 
against the State, although the State is not named as a 
party, and that such an action cannot be maintained in 
the courts of the State, without leave to sue first obtained; 
and, further, that an act of the Legislature will not be de- 
clared unconstitutional unless it is necessary to the de- 
termination of the case in which it is presented. The 
inability to maintain the action without leave to sue first 
obtained, is the point on which the case was disposed of. 

In head-noting this case the West's editor makes 
ten paragraphs in the syllabi, of which the 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
9 and 10 are taken from the dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice McIver, and duly credited to him, the 7, 8, 9 and 
10 being marked as “dissenting,” leaving it to be in- 
ferred that the 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th points in the syllabi 
were passed upon and decided by the court in this case, 
and are the law in South Carolina—while, as a matter of 
fact, the reverse is the truth. Not only are these head- 
notes misleading to the busy lawyer seeking authority 
mm current adjudications to sustain his contentions, but 
they will be carried into the American Annual Digest, 
third series, and hereafter pose as the law of the State. 

We do not call attention to this error for the pur- 
pose of being carpingly critical, but in the interest of the 
exact truth, and of better reporting. 
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STATUTE OF FRAUD— PROMISE TO ANSWER 
FOR DEBT OF ANOTHER. 





An agreement between two creditors of a common 
debtor that each will share the loss, if any, which the other 
sustains on his claim against such debtor, is a “promise 
to answer for the debt, default or miscarriage of another 
person,” within the statute of frauds. So held by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in Spear v. Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, 41 N. E. Rep. 164. 

The court say: “The principal question presented for 
consideration is whether the alleged agreement between 
Spear and the bank, as alleged in the bill, is within that 
provision of the statute of frauds and perjuries, ‘that no 
action shall be brought * * * whereby to charge 
the defendants upon any special promise to answer for 
the debt, default or miscarrage of another person,’ unless 
the promise be in writing, and signed by the person to 
be charged. The determination of this question is de- 
pendent on whether the agreement is an original and in- 
dependent one, or whether collateral to the agreement 
of another person, whereby the promise is to answer for 
the debt or default of that other. In the first case, it is 
not within the statute; in the second, it is (Eddy v. 
Roberts, 17 IIL, 505; Resseter v. Waterman, 151 Ill., 169; 
s. c. 37 N. E,, 875). The question whether an agree- 
ment is an original and independent one is often attended 
with much difficulty in its determination. In this case 
Thompson & McLean were primarily liable; and the prin- 
cipal debtors, and, if the agreement was made as claimed, 
their liability was in no manner changed thereby. By 
their discharge of their indebtedness, neither party to the 
agreement would have had to pay any sum to the other, 
even if the agreement had been in writing, and a suf- 
ficient consideration for the promise of each to the other. 
The promise, if any was made by the bank, was a col- 
lateral promise. There was no change in the original 
indebtedness, the original debtors remaining liable to the 
original creditors, precisely the same as when the in- 
debtedness was originally contracted. Spear had no 
lien of any kind, and gave up and yielded no right he had 
against the debtors, but, as he says, he orally undertook 
to share with the bank its loss, if any, on the $2,000 note, 
and the bank, as Spear says, undertook orally to share 
with Spear any loss he might have by reason of his being 
security for debtors; that is, the promise of each was a 
collateral undertaking, to be answerable for the debt of 
Thompson & McLean, and Johnson, Thompson & Mc- 
Lean, if Thompson & McLean should make default in 
payment. Such a contract is within the statute. 

“It is urged that the promise of the bank president 
was founded upon a new and independent consideration 
moving from appellee to appellant, by the agreement 
that each should share the loss jointly sustained, and each 
should delay action until a certain fixed time, and then 
to take action only upon consultation with the other, and 
that this promise was for the mutual advantage of the 
contracting parties. The promise to share the loss is the 
material thing promised, and that promise was collateral 
to the debt of Thompson & McLean to each of the 
parties; and, if it be admitted that the consideration of 
the promise of one to the other is sufficient as a consid- 
eration, still the requirement of the statute that the agree- 
ment shall be in writing is not compiled with, and the 
promise would still be void (Eddy v. Roberts, 17 IIL. 
505). 








With this number of THE AMERICAN LAWYER we 
print an illustrated supplement containing the photo 
graphs of the officia’s of the Commercial Law League, 
and some of the gentlemen who delivered addresses. 
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CONFLICT OF STATE AND FEDERAL JURIS- 
DICTION—COMITY. 





An interesting question, involving the conflict of 
State and Federal jurisdiction, was considered by the 
Supreme Court of Missouri in the case of Rogers & Bald- 
win Hardware Company v. Cleveland Building Com- 

any, decided July 9, 1895, and published in 32 S. W. 

ep. 1. In this case an action had been commenced in 
the State courts to foreclose a mechanics’ lien under the 
State statutes. After judgment of lien, but before sale 
thereunder, Judge Phillips, at chambers, as Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court for the Western District of 
Missouri, in an action to foreclose a mortgage covering 


the same property as the mechanics’ lien, appointed a re- 


ceiver of the property. 

The question raised was whether or not the me- 
chanics’ lien proceedings did not subject the property to 
the power of the State courts until that jurisdiction was 
exhausted, so that no other court, State or Federal, could 
remove the property from the control necessary to make 
the use of that jurisdiction effective. The comity which 
should govern the action of courts of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion in such circumstances has passed into a rule of law, 
now generally recognized in the United States, and which 
has been stated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Heidritter y. Oilcloth Company, 112 U. S. 305; 
bk. 28, L. ed. 729; s.c. 5 Sup. Ct. Rep. 135. The 
courts say that “When the object of an action requires 
the control and dominion of the property involved in the 
litigation, that court which first acquires possession, or 
that dominion which is equivalent, draws to itself the ex- 
clusive right to dispose of it, for the purposes of its juris- 
diction.” 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, after referring to 
this rule of comity as laid down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, says: “The proper application of this 
rule to the facts in judgment depends somewhat on the 
nature of the mechanics’ lien suit. Such suits in. this 
State are regulated by positive law, which clearly indi- 
cates their nature. An action to enforce such a lien 
deals with certain described property, against which the 
lien is claimed, and, upon establishment of the claim, 
judgment goes first against the principal debtor, on the 
account. The amount ascertained to be due is then ad- 
judged a lien on the specific property, and a special exe- 
cution thereafter issues, directing a sale of the identical 
property to satisfy the demand. Whether such an action 
(so far as it concerns the realty) should be regarded as in 
rem, or be placed in the class which some jurists have 
described as ‘quasi in rem,’ we do not stop to inquire. 
The true inquiry is whether the action deals with the 
property it seeks to affect in such a specific and definite 
manner as necessarily to withdraw the property from the 
exclusive control of other courts while the action is pend- 
ing. We think it does, and that such is the plain effect 
of the Missouri statutes governing that action. Rev. St. 
1889, §§ 6159-6167, 6705-6729. The jurisdiction of the 
State courts (having attached to the property a long time 
before the suit in the Federal Court began) was not ex- 
hausted by the rendition of the judgment of lien. The 
ultimate process (in this instance, of special execution) 
needed to make the judgment fruitful was an essential 
part of the exercise of power comprehended in the term 
jurisdiction.’ A grant of power is considered to include 
the use of all incidental powers necessary to make the 
principal grant effective. Broom, Leg. Max. (8th Am. 
Ed.) pp. 479, 486; McLorinan v. Ryno (1887) 49 N. J. 
Law, 603, 10 Atl. 189. In a leading Federal case it was 
said that ‘process subsequent to judgment is as essential 
to jurisdiction as process antecedent to judgment, else 





———— 


the judicial power would be incomplete, and entirely in. 
adequate to the purpose for which it was conferred’ 
Riggs v. Johnson Co. (1867) 6 Wall. 187. 

“The subject of the mechanic’s lien suit (namely, the 
opefa-house property) was thus plainly within the contro} 
of the State court, and neither the appointment of the re. 
ceiver nor the order then made withdrew the property 
from that control. The establishment of the receiver. 
ship did not transfer the title to the property, nor did it 
divest liens already fixed upon it. To hold that such was 
the effect of a proceeding to which the lien claimants were 
not parties would be to deprive them of their rights in the 
property without a hearing, which we certainly decline to 
do. As the learned Federal judge had no authority of 
jurisdiction to take the property out of the judicial con- 
trol of the State courts in the manner attempted in said 
order, it follows (if his order is to be construed as having 
that effect) that it is void and of no force, as to the rights 
of the lien claimants in process of assertion in the State 
Court. In Gates v. Bucki (1893) 12 U. S. App. 69, 4 
C. C. A. 116, and 53 Fed. 961, the Federal Court of Ap. 
peals of this circuit, by Judge Shiras, declared that, ‘this 
property being thus in custody of the State Court in pro- 
ceedings intended to affect the title and control the dis- 
position of the same, the property was for the time being 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Federal Court; 
and, when the foreclosure suit was filed in that court, it 
could not and did not bind or reach the property, because 
the same was not then within the plane of Federal juris- 
diction.” Twelve U.S. App. 81, 4 C. C. A. 119, and 53 
Fed. 961. The above ruling was made in a case wherein 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Court was challanged by 
appropriate moves in that court. But if the principle an- 
nounced in it is sound, as we believe it to be, it is not es- 
sential for those claimants to go into the Federal Court 
to secure the recognition of that principle upon one of 
those rules of ‘general jurisprudence’ binding alike on 
Federal and State tribunals. It follows that the ruling 
of the trial court on the motion to set aside for sale, in 
so far as it is referable to the permanency of the receiver- 
ship proceedings, was erroneous.” 








UNIFORMITY OF CITATION. 





A tripartite effort is beimg made to bring about a 
uniformity in laws, a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished. There is also an effort being made to bring 
about uniformity of citation of cases among the lawyers 
and the various State reports and text-book writers. Such 
a reform is much needed. Mr. D. A. Campbell, the re- 
porter for the Supreme Court of Nebraska, suggests the 
following: 

By observing the following rules for citations in pre- 
paring their briefs, attorneys will greatly assist the court 
and reporter: 

1. Abbreviate as follows: 

Atlantic Reporter—Atl. Rep. 

Chapter—Ch. 

Company—Co. 

Edition—Ed. 

Federal Reporter—Fed. Rep. 

Insurance—Ins. 

Manufacturing—Mfg.. 

National Bank—Nat. Bank. 

Northeastern Reporter—N. E. Rep. 

Northwestern Reporter—N. W. Rep. 

Pacific Reporter—Pac. Rep. 

Page—p. 

Railroad—R. | 

Railway—R. 

Section—Sec. 
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' Southeastern Reporter—S. E. Rep. 
‘ Southern Reporter—So. Rep. 

Southwestern Reporter—S. W. Rep. 

Supreme Court Reporter—Sup. Ct. Rep. 

2. Soule’s Manual is the standard for abbreviations 
of Reports and Reporters not mentioned in Rule 1. 

3. “County” should never be abbreviated in a cita- 
tion. 

4. The name of an insurance company should be 
given in full, with the exception as to abbreviating the 
word “insurance.” 

5. The first word of the name of a railroad company 
should be written in full, and the words following should 
be abbreviated thus: Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. 

6. The standard abbreviations for the names of States 
should be used. 

7. The names of corporations should be given in full 
where the foregoing rules do not apply. 

8. Do not abbreviate the titles of text-books. 

9. Do not abbreviate names of authors of text- 
books. 

10. In citing text-books the number of the volume, 
where there is more than one, should precede the author’s 
name. 

11. In citing text-books the number or name of the 
edition, where there is more than one, should be inclosed 
in () just preceding the page or section, thus: 2 Wharton, 
Evidence (2d ed.), sec. 490. 

12. The title of a case should only contain the name 
of one plaintiff and one defendant, thus: Smith v.. Jones, 
1 Neb. 4; Peoria Mfg. Co. v. German-American Ins. Co., 
61 N. W. Rep. (Ia.) 467; Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. v. 
Douglas County, 4 L. R. A. (Neb.) 27. 

13. “Et al.” should be omitted from all citations. + 

14. Do not insert administrator, executor, trustee, 
er other designations after names in titles. 

15. “Id.” should never be used in citations. . 

16. The State in which the decision was rendered 
should be indicated in all citations from State Courts of 
last resort, thus: Smith v. Jones, 4 Met. (Mass.), 823. 

17. In citing the Federal Reporter, do not indicate 
the State from which the case was appealed. 


18. The titles of cases should be printed in italics. 

19. The title of a case should never be omitted from 
a citation. 

These suggestions are good, but we cannot assent 
to them as the best throughout. For instance, we would 
suggest that the abbreviation for chapter be “ch.,” and not 
“Ch.”; for edition, “ed.,” and not “Ed.” Again, we would 
abbreviate the titles of text-books in an intelligent man- 
ner. Thus, we would write “Daniels Neg. Insts.,” instead 
of “Daniels on Negotiable Instruments;” “Story Confl. 
L,.” instead of “Story on Conflict of Laws,” etc. “Whart. 
Ev. (2d ed.), instead of “Wharton on Evidence (2d Ed.).” 
Everybody understands these abbreviations as readily as 
when written out in full. 


Again, in the citation of cases from unofficial reports, 
the name of the State should follow in a parenthesis the 
title of the case, and not the name of the report in which 
fond. Thus, we would write “Peoria Mfg. Co. v. Ger- 
man-American Ins. Co. (Ia.), 61 N. W. Rep. 467,” and 
not “Peoria Mfg. Co. v. German-American Ins. Co., 61 
N. W. Rep. (Ia.) 467.” 

In all those States where the report is cited, both by 
the State and the name of the reporter, the citation should 
give the number of the volume in the State series, and 
then the name of the reporter and the number of his vol- 
ume in a parenthesis before giving the page. Thus, 
Jones v. Smith, 2 Ill. (1 Scam.) 53; Brown v. Mallory, 
51 Mass. (10 Met.) 108; Jones v. Kelly, 5 Miss. (4 How.) 





— ———— 


98; Gaines v. Iron Co., 21 N. J. Eq. 6 C. E. Gr.) 95; 
Copeland v. Ely, 31 N. J. L. (2 Vr.) 468. 

Where the same case is reported in two or more series 
of reporters, or reports, they all should be given for the 
convenience of those attorneys and judges who have 
either set of reporters or reports Thus: Stewart v. Cin- 
cinnati W. & M. R. Co., 89 Mich. 315; s. c. 50 N. W. Rep. 
852; 17 L. R. A. 539; Mullens v. State, 82 Ala 42; s. c. 60 
Am. Rep. 731; Maeris v. Bicknell, 7 Cal. 261; s. c. 68 Am. 
Dec. 257; Passengham v. Pitty, 17 C. B. (8 J. Scott) 299; 
s. c. 84 Eng. C. L. 299; Turner v. Baynes, 2 H. Bl. 559; 
s. c. 3 Rev. Rep. 506, etc. 

In citing the United States reports they should be 
cited by the volume of the series with the standard ab- 
breviation of the name of the reporter, and the number 
of his volume, in a parenthesis preceding the page. Thus, 
Cooper v. Coates, 88 U. S. (21 Wall.) 105. It is well also 
to add the “book” of the edition of the Lawyer’s Co-oper- 
ative Publishing Company, thus, bk. 22 L. ed. 481, for the 
benefit of the thousands of owners of that edition of the 
United States reports. 








THE NEW YORK CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





Co-operation, organization, seems to be the order of 
the day. We have had occasion to notice the formation 
of this association before, but its purposes are not fully 
understood, and a word of explanation leads to immedi- 
ate conviction as to its value to the business world. The 
association has its prime cause to be, in the fact that men 
can “learn and grow” in contact with each other, by mu- 
tual discussion and comparison of ideas, more than is pos- 
sible by isolation and pursuit of methods no matter how 
good, ignoring the developments in the same field, but 
in different lines. Such association and comparison of 
ideas leads to the recognition of the necessities in legis- 
lative reform, and makes posible a united and effective 
effort to eradicate, not only bad laws, but evil customs 
among themselves. 

Credit-giving through the conscientious work of as- 
sociations like that found here may gradually reduce the 
determination of credit worth to a science, and eliminate 
the more dangerous features incident to present methods. 

There is nothing but good to come from organized 
study, co-operative effort and mutual good fellowship, 
superinduced by such an organization. 








In the case of Stuart v. Smith, 68 Fed. Rep. 189, an 
individual who was the officer of a solvent and responsi- 
ble corporation was sued for an infringement. The 
company was not joined as a defendant, although the 
infringimg acts were committed by the corporation con- 
trary t6 the express instructions of the president and 
without his knowledge. The court say that under these 
circumstances it would be contrary to the well-settled 
rules of equity to hold the officer personally responsi- 
ble for such wrongful acts, merely because he was an of- 
ficer of the corporation, citing Ambler v. Choteau, 107 
U. S. 586, bk. 27 L. ed. 322; Howard v. Plow Works, 35 
Fed. 743, Cahoone Barnet Mig. Co. v. Rubber & Cellu- 
loid Harness Co., 45 Fed. Rep. 582; Linotype Co. v. Rid- 
der, 65 Fed. Rep. 853. These attempts are often made 
when the officer is in a convenient jurisdiction to be sued, 
while the corporation is absent. 





It is an old saying, not infrequently verified by experience, 
that you must go away from home to hear the news as to what 
is going om around you. From the Chicago Law Journal w@ 
learn that William Howe, of Howe & Hummel, the well-knowg 
firm of criminal lawyers, sometimes wears a vest with buttons 
of solid gold, one bearing on its face a gallows, another a pair 
of handcuffs, anether a prison door, and so on through the list 
of accessories of a jail. 2 ee 
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SYLLABI—DIGEST. 


An Aovurate and Complete Index to Important Point of Interest to Com- 


the heb on and Banking A ttorneys,in the Latest Current Cases decided by 
the est and Federal Courts. 


ABBREVIATIONS.- Atl. ., Atlantic Reporter; Fed. ., Federal Reporter ; 
N. ¥. . New York +. Ea WB Rep. Narthensters ; WN. W. 
Rep ‘western Reporter; Pac. Rep., P. © Reporter; 8. B. ., Southeast- 
ern Reporter 8. W. Rep. Southwestern ay nee Ct. Rep., United States Su- 
reme Reporter . Rep., Southern Reporter ; Cir. Ot. App., United States 
Birenit Court asx Sup Supreme Court ; App., Appellate Court; ChA., Chan- 
cery Court; V. Y. 8. ., New York State Reporter. 


ter OTT'HE FULL TEXT OF ANY CASE CITED IN THE COLUMNS OF THIS JOURNAL 
WILL BE FURNISHED AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Number of Cases Quoted, 262 Number of Citations Made, 281. 











ABATEMENT AND REVIVAL. 


Action for damages for injuries caused by negligence does not 
abate on the death of the plaintiff. Ohio § P. Coal Co. v. 
Smith, (Ohio) 41 N. E. Rep. 254. 

Action pending against an administrator for an posneting may, 
on his death before judgment, be continued by a substitu- 
tion of his representative. Quick v. Campbell, (8. C.) 22 8. 
E. Rep. 479. 

On the death of plaintiff in error pending error, the action may 
revive in the names of his heirs, under Kansas statute 
(Gen. St. ch. 80, secs. 423, 426, 427, 439). Hickman v. Fogo, 
(Kan. App.) 40 Pac. Rep. 992. 

Where one who was a defendant in error in the supreme court, 
in his representative capacity as trustee and executor of a 
decedent, himself died, the action cannot be continued in 
the name of his administrator. Title Guarantee § Loan Co. 
of Savannah v. Holverson, (Ga.) 22 8. E. Rep. 533. 

ACTION. 

Action for possession and an accounting for rents and profits, a 
finding that-the defendant is rightfully in possession dis- 
proves with a consideration of the question of rents and 
profits. Johnson v. Johnson, (S. C.) 22 8. E. Rep. 418. 

Action to recover property belonging to an imbecile must be 
brought by guardian, and not by next friend. Row v. Row, 
(Ohio) 41 N. E. Rep. 239. 

Proceeding for dissolution of a corporation under Alabama code, 
§ 3167, is not a civil action, within code, § 2651. Capital 
City Water Co, v. State, (Ala.) 18 So. Rep. 62. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


Tenant, after expiration of his lease, can assert an adverse claim 
only after a clear and continued disavowal of his landlord’s 
title. Wilkins v. Pensacola City Co., (Fla.) 18 So. Rep. 20. 

Void grant of land from the State and a void sheriff’s deed are 
both sufficient color of title nnder the Tennessee statute. 
East Tennessee Iron § Coal Co. v. Wiggin, (C. C. A.) 68 Fed. 
Rep. 446. 

Under the Tennessee statute of adverse possession, dis- 
abilities cannot be cumulated. Id. 

Adverse possession, with color of title, for the statutory 
period, extinguishes the title of the excluded owner, 
and bars his recovery even against a defective title. Id. 

Where adverse occupancy is set up, the burden of proof of all 
the essential facts is on him asserting the same. Wilkins v. 
Pensacola City Co., (Fla.) 18 So. Rep. 20. 

Where the description in a deed to a remote grantor of defendant 
is indefinite, such deed, though a forgery, does not prevent 
defendant from prescribing under the 10-years statute of lim- 
itations. Byne v. Wise, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31S. W. Rep. 1069. 

APPEAL. 

Admission of incompetent evidence is harmless where there is 
sufficient competent evidence on the question involved. 
Redenbaugh v. Kelton, (Mo.) 132 8. W. Rep. 67. 

Appeal from a joint jadgment against principal and sureties on 
a bond will be dismissed where the principal is not a party 
to the — Bonebrake v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., (Kan. App.) 
41 Pac. Rep. 67. 

Appeal from a judgment only, that is entered before a new trial 
is applied for, presents for review errors of law that are 
properly ye by bill of exceptions. Baird v. Gleckler, 
(S. D.) 164 N. W. Rep. 118. 

Appeal from a judgment only, finding cannot be impeached 
as against evidence. Rankin v. Newman, (Cal.) 40 Pac. 
Rep. 1024. 

Appeal from a justice, amended complaint may be supplemented 
by oral pleading. D. M. Osborne § Co. v. Ayers, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 38. W. Rep. 73. 

Appeal of a garnishee from a judgment, after quashing the gar- 
nishment the court cannot require him to answer a separate 
garnishment on which the justice had rendered no judg- 
— — Chenoweth Hardware Co. v. Bailey, (Ala.) 18 

. Rep. 10. 

Appeal should not be dismissed because appellant has collected 
@ judgment rendered for part of his demand. Turner v. 
Johnson, (Ky.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1027. 

Appeal will be dismissed on failure to serve bill of exceptions 
on one of the parties named in the bill as party defendant. 





Davis v. Peel, (Ga.) 22 8. E. Rep. 525. 


Appellants cannot complain of the admission of evidence 
by them. McQueen v. Lilly, (Mo.) 318. W. Rep. 1043, 

Assignments for iasufficiency of the evidence cannot be op, 
sidered when not urged on motion for new trial. C 
Land, Investment g Agency Co. v. McClelland, (Tex, (jy, 
App.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1088. 

Assignment of error merely alleging error in making certain gd. 
crees is insufficient, and will be stricken out under rojg ll 
of circuit court of appeals for Fifth circuit. Florida Coy, 
§ P. R. Co. v. Cutting, (C. C. A.) 68 Fed. Rep. 586. 

Assignment that findings in judgment are not supported 
ow or the aienes te too general. Hanover Fire pate 
Shrader, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1100. 

Computation of the court on — of damages will not 
isturbed if approximately correct. C. Auliman $ Co, », 
Salinas, (8. C.) 22 8. E. Rep. 465. 

Construction of a deed will not be reviewed where it does not 
appear in the record. Bewley v. Massie, (Tex. Civ. App) 
31 8. W. Rep. 1036. 

Corporation cannot complain that a decree required paymentof 
too small an amount on assessments where they were abso. 
lutely void. Wells v. Green Bay § M. Canal Co., (Wis,) & 
N. W. Rep. 60. 

Decision on appeal is conclusive upon any subsequent appeal ip 
the same cause. Norfolk § W. R. Co. v. Mills, (Va.) 28, 
E. Rep. 556. 

Demurrer is overruled, defendant answers, and, after trial 
takes an appeal the ruling will be passed oa, though mor 
than a year has elapsed. Connor v. Wilkie, (Kan. App.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 11. 

Entering judgment for defendant on special findings warranting 
a judgment for paintiff will not require a new trial, but 
can be corrected by remanding the case and ordering j 
ment for plaintiff. Kimpton v. Jubilee Placer Mining Co, 
(Mont.) 40 Pac. Rep. 137. 

Error in admitting in evidence a slightly inaccurate map is 
harmless, where the jury bad viewed the premises. Mayr 
v. Milwaukee St. Ry.»Co., (Wis.) 63 N. W. . 1048. 

Error in the charge need not be made a ground of motion for 
new trial in order to be reviewed. Gulf, C. § S. F. Ry. Co, 
v. Sparger, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 49. 

Error of excluding evidence that would tend to reduce the 
amount of damages is harmless where plaintiff consented to 
remit the amount that defendant claimed. Crutcher ¢, 
Schick, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 75 

Evidence alleged to be incompetent admitted without objection, 
and a general objection thereto afterwards interposed over- 
ruled, and no motion to strike it out made, overruling the 

. Objection not reversible error. Kehoe r. Hanley, (Ga.) 228. 
E. Rep. 539. 

Exception involving a question of fact cannot be considered 
when the evidence is not contained in the record. Quicker, 
Campbell, (8. C.) 22 8. E. Rep. 479. 

Exclusion of a question as to whether a witness had not written 
a certain letter did not prejudice defendant when the letter 
was in this possession, and had been identified by the wit 
ness. Burt v. Long, (Mich ) 64 N. W. Rep. 60. i 

Failure to except to the overruling of a motion for a new trial 
waives all errors of law at the trial. Vaughn Lumber Co.t. 
Missouri Mining § Lumber Co., (Okla.) 1 Pac. Rep. 81. 

Findings of fact will not be considered where all the evidence 
is not in the record. C. Auliman & Co. v. Salinas, (8. C.} 
22 8. E. Rep. 465. 

Harmless error in wrongly naming the date of the alleged con- 
tract in the court’s charge, the question of time being m- 
important. Waco Ice § Refrigerating Co. v. Wiggins, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 32 8S. W. Rep. 58. 

Judgment against a claim of one as widow a affirmed 
on appeal, she cannot subsequently gem m an order 
directing distribution of proceeds. In re Blythe's Estate, 
(Cal.) 41 Pac. Rep. 33. : 

Judgment based on findings that goods were purchased with no 
knowledge of the fraud of the vendor will not be disturbed. 
Jackson v. Glaze, (Okla.) 41 Pac. Rep. 71. 

Judgment of reversal does not — a new trial unless that is 
the necessary effect thereof and the grounds on which it is 
based. Babcock v. Murray, (Minu.) 63 N. W. Rep. 1076. 


Liability of one, who remained in possession of land under ap- 
peal supersede as bond given on appeal, for rent, interest, and 
waste, upon the affirmance of the lower court decision. 
Turner v. Johnson, (Ky.) 31 S. W. Rep. 1027. 

Motion for a new trial is not necessary to entitle one to a review 
of an error arising on the face of the findings. Californie 
Nat. Bank v. Ginty, (Cal.) 41 Pac. Rep. 38. 

Objection that plaintiff was not entitled to a jury trial cannot 
be first raised on appeal. Weigle v. Cascade Fire § Marine 
Ins. Co., (Wash.) 41 Pac. Rep. 53. . 

Objection that the affidavit of a claim of property levied on is 
void cannot be urged the first time on appeal. Ballard ¢. 
Mayfield, (Ala.) 18 So. a 29. 

Where the evidence is conflicting, a judgment overruling * 

certiorari will not be disturbed. Electric Ry. Co. of Savam- 

nah v. Sheftall, (Ga.) 22 8. E. Rep. 524, 
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Where the record does not show that the court has jurisdiction 
the case will be dismissed, Clark v. City of Ottawa, (Kan. 
App.) 40 Pac. re 1071. 

Where the record fails to show that an attorney had no express 
authority to consent to a decree by which a definite fee was 
given him, whether he had implied authority to consent to 
such decree will not be considered. Schmidt v. Oregon Gold 
Mining Co., (Oreg.) 40 Pac. Rep. 1014. 

Where the statement of facts is stricken from the record, and 
there is no error in the jadgment, the judgment will be 
affirmed. Montana Cattle Co. v. Forsythe, (Mont.) 41 Pac. 
Rep. 137. 

Where there is no brief of evidence, a refusal to grant a new 
trial will not be disturbed. Hunnicutt § Bellingrath Co. v. 
Rauschenberg, ‘Ga.) 22 8. E. Rep. 532. 

Witnesses will be held competent in the absence of an assign- 
ment of error as to their competency. Blumenthal v. Pacific 
Meat Co., (Wash.) 41 Pac. Rep. 47. 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

A contract for the re-purchase of stock at the option of the 
vendee or his legal representatives, made in consideration 
of the purchase of the stock, is assignable. Mitchell v. Tay- 
lor, (Oreg.) 41 Pac. Rep. 119. : 

Assignment of a claim carries with it the lien for its enforce- 
ment. Leftwich Lumber Co. v. Florence Mutual Building, 
Loan § Savings Assoc., (Ala.) 18 So. Rep. 48. 

In an action on an accounting assigned to plaintiff by a corpora- 
tion, the legal existence of the corporation must be alleged. 
Herbst Importing Co. v. Hogan, (Mont.) 41 Pac. Rep. 135. 

Question for jury on the evidence as to whether the assignment 
of a contract in conformity to an agreement was accepted, 
possession of the contract being retained for some time by 
the assignee. Mitchell vr. Taylor, (Oreg.) 41 Pac. Rep. 110. 

Where, under the terms of the assignment of a contract, the as- 
signee was to perform all its conditions, his liability relates 
back to the date ofthe contract. Bach, Cory § Co. v. Boston 
§ M. Consolidated Copper § Silver Mining Co., (Mont.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 75. 

ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 

Assigument for creditors is not void because : f a reservation of 
exempt property, though sanch property is not specified 
therein. Bangs v. Fadden, (N. D.) 64 N. W. Rep. 78. 

Assignment for creditor. construed, and held not to require cre- 
ditors to execnte releases as a condition for securing benefits 
thereunder. Bangs v. Fadden, (N. D.) 64 N. W. Rep. 78. 

Assignment by a firm for benefit of «reditors conveying all the 
firm property is void under Florida statate. Williams v. 
Croker, 13 So. Rep. 52. 

Assignee fer creditors with notice of a prior bill of sale of the 
property assigned secures no greater rights to the property 
‘hau his assignor . King ev. Lery, (Va.) 22 5. E. 
Rep. 492. 

Assignee for creditors who buys a claim against the estate for 
his personal benefit cannot recover from the estate dividends 

yable on the claim in a greater amount than that paid by 
im for the claim. Jn re Wurte’ Estate, (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 
454; Appeal of Meredith’s Aam’rs, Id. 

Assignor’s failure to make oath as required by statute, renders 
the assignment void. Williams v. Croker, (Fla.) 18 So. 
Rep. 52. ‘ 

Conveyance by a firm of all their property in trust for payment 
of debts and any as to be returned is an assignment. 
Sabichi v. Chase, (Cal.) 41 Pac. Rep. 29. 

Creditor whose secured demand is not due can object to an 
assignment under Civ. Code, § 3457. Same case. 
Conveyance in trust with power to sell and apply the proceeds 
on certain debts, the surplus to be returned to the grantor, 
is not an assignment for the benefit of creditors. Western 

Manuf’g Co. v. Woodson, (Mo.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1037. 

Probate court can order an assignee to sell land incumbered by 
a mortgage, and satisfy the same, though the mortgagee 
— an action to foreclose the same. Harens v. Horton, 
(Ohio) 41 N. E. Rep. 253. ; 

Validity of an assignment alleged to be fraudulent may be tried 
in a court at law on an issue between a creditor and the as- 
signee summoned as garnishee. Williams v. Crocker, (F la.) 
18 So. Rep. 52. : 

Where the assignment provides that each of the creditors shall 
accept in full satisfaction his proportion of the proceeds of 
the assets, and that the share of every creditor refusing to 
accept same within a certain time shall revert to the assig- 
nors, the assignee can not object to the payment to the as- 
signors of the share of a creditor who can not be found 
within the specified time. In re Wurts’ Estate, (Pa.) 32 Atl. 
Rep. 454; Appeal of Meredith's Adm’rs, Id. 

Where one of two trustees in a deed of assignment for creditors 
has knowledge of a previous bill of sale of part of the prop- 
erty aulenell the bill of sale is not void as to creditors 
though it was not recorded. King v. Levy, (Va.) 22 8..E. 








Complaint for goods sold should allege the delivery and the in- 
ebtedness. S, C. Herbst Importing Co. v. Hogan, (Mont.) 
41 Pac. Rep. 135. 7 

Right to non-suit in an action for services for harvesting grain, 
there being conflicting testimony as to when payment for 
the work was to be made. Elder v. Rourke, (Oreg.) 41 Pac. 
Rep. 6. 

Sofficiency of evidence to entitle one to jud mt, it appearing 
that defendant’s foreman asked plaintiff for bo for de- 
fendant’s employees, and | o ~ to see that it was paid. 
Hart v. Maney, (Wash.) 40 Pac. Rep. 987. 

Where an employee was compelled by threats to abandon the 
work for which he was hired for a fixed term, he can re- 
cover on a quantum meruit. Keyser v. Rehberg, (Mont.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 74. 

ATTACHMENT. 


Affidavit substantially in the language of the statute that the 
debt was frandulently contracted is sufficient. C. D. Smith 
Drug Co. v. Casper Drug Co., (Wyo.) 40 Pac. Rep. 979. 
Attachment will be dissolved when only part of the debt 

was fraudulently contracted. Same case. 

Failure of a sheriff to indorse on the copies of an attachment 
filed with the town clerk and served on defendant that he 
had posted notice of attachment, does not invalidate the at- 
tachment. Hannon v, Bramley, (Conn ) 32 Atl. aan 

On wrongfal attachment of property which the owner had sold, 
the damages are the price contracted for, though in excess 
of the market value. Curry v. Catlin, (Wash.) 41 Pac. 
Rep. 55. 

Question whether an affidavit for an attachment stating that. 
defendant had assigned his property with intent to defrand 
creditors, and that he was about to do so, continued incon- 
sistent allegations. Blackinton v. Rumpf, (Wash.) 40 Pac. 
Rep. 1063. 

Sufficiency of complaint as showing that defendant had as- 
signed or disposed of his property in fraud of creditors 
so as to authorize an attachment. Same case. 

Safficiency of evidence on motion to vacate an attachment 
against two defendants to warrant a finding that both 
of them were interested in the business carried on in the 
name ofone. Same Case. 


ATTORNEY AND CLIENT. 


Attorney not admitted to practice before the supreme court can- 
not file a brief therein. Brice v. Chapman, (Ga.) 22 8. E. 
Rep. 525. 

Attorney who has appeared and filed an answer for defendant 
has no authority to withdraw such answer merely because 
his client has failed to pay his fee. Nichelle v. Nichells, 
(N. D.) 64. N. W. Rep. 73. 

BANKRUPTCY. 


Binding effect of decree in bankruptcy proceedings in United 
States court upon one presenting his claim therein. Tate's 
Ex’r v. Hull, (Va.) 22 8, E. Rep. 502. 
BANKS AND BANKING. 


Bank can forclose by advertisement a mortgage held as security 
in Michigan, under How. Am. St. secs. 3112, 3208. Gage v. 
Sanborn, (Mich.) 64 N. E. Rep. 32. 

Bank receiving a check on a bank in the same place, it is liable 
for failure to present it the same day. Morais v. Eufaula 
National Bank, (Ala.) 18 So. Rep. 11. 

Bank —7 a deposit, and placing the same to the general 
credit of the depositor, becomes liable on an implied con- 
tract to Pay the depositor’s checks drawn thereon when pre- 
ge artin v. Minnekahta State Bank, (S. D.) 64 N. W. 

ep. 127. 

Complaint for failare to present a check in time should show 
eon Morris v. Eufaula National Bank, (Ala.) 18 So, 
Rep. 11. 

In view of the State laws allowing any rate of interest to be 
agreed upon, a National bank may contract for any rate of 
interest. California Nat. Bank v. Ginty, (Cal.) 3841 Pac. Rep. 

Payment by a savings bank of a check drawn to the order of 
the president of an association banking with it, in violation 
of none of its rules, and not negligently done, does not 
render the bank liable when such president absconds with 
the proceeds. Providence Assisting Ass’n v. Citizens’ Savings 
Bank, (R. I.) 32 Atl. Rep. 306. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


Where the by-laws of an association are ambiguous, the well- 
understood construction placed w them by the associa- 
tion and its members will sorell te contracts entered into 
between such parties. ‘McDonough v. Hennepin Co. Catholic 
Building & Loan Asso., (Minn.) 64. N. W. Rep. 106. Hughes 


v. Same, Id. 

Contract with loan association construed, and held, no default, 
the borrower was not entitled to credit for the premium bid. 
Lee v. Ryan, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1098. 


CARRIERS. 





Action to recover for work an complaint need not allege 
demand. Robertson v. Woolley, (Wash.) 41 Pac. Rep. 48. 


Action against a carrier, the issue being as to whether a person 
unloading plaintiff's goods acted as the agent of plaintifi 
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or defendant, it is error to present to the jury the question as 
to whether he was authorized to receive the goods for plain- 
tiff. Central Railroad § Banking Co. v. Cooper, (Ga.) 22 8. 
E. Rep. 549. 

Action against a common carrier, in which, plaintiff having 
alleged that defendant negligently unloaded plaintifi’s 
goods in the rain, and stored them on an uncovered platform, 
it was error to charge upon defendant’s liability if the goods 
were delivered to the wrong person. Central Railroad ¢ 
Banking Co. v. Cooper, (Ga.) 22 8. E. Rep. 549. 

Carrier is not liable for failure of a conductor to waken her at 
a s‘ation where she was to change cars. Missouri K. g 7. 
Ry. Co. of Texas v. Kendrick,(Tex. Civ. App.) 328.W. Rep. 42. 

Carrier is nvt liable for omissions by a station agent of duties 
not imposed upon the carrier by law. Missouri K. § T. Ry. 
Co. of Texas v. Kendrick, (Tex. Civ. App.) 328. W. Rep 42. 

Carrier negligently allowing lambs to drink salt water before 
being loaded, it is liable for the death of such lambs result- 
ing therefrom even after they passed into the possession of 
a connecting carrier. Norfolk § W. R. Co. v. Harman, (Va.) 
22 S. E. Rep. 490. 

Contract fur the shipment of lambs providing that the carrier 
should not be liable for injury until the lambs were loaded 
and the car fastened does not exempt the carrier from lia- 
bility fur injuries caused by its negligence in allowing the 
lambs to drink salt water before being loaded. Norfolk ¢ 
W. R. Co. v. Harman, (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 490. 

Liability of street-railroad company for one thrown from the car 
on rounding a curve without any negligence on the part of 
the company. Hite v. Metropolitan St. Ry. Co. (Mo.) 3258. 
W. Rep. 33. 

Passenger who leaves the train in dark, on notice from a fellow 
passenger that he has arrived at his destination, and is in- 
jured thereby, is guilty of contributory negligence. Blevins 
v. Atchison, T. §& S. F. R. Co., (Okl.) 41 Pac. Rep. 92. 

Plaintiff cannot recover for loss of time by ejection from a train 
where no such damages were pleaded. Gulf, C. § S. F. Ry. 
Co. v. Sparger, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. a 40, 49. 

Relation of carrier and passenger is not established by the fact 
that plaintiff signaled defendant’s street car to stop for her 
to get on, and that the driver intended to stop the car for 
that purpose. Donovan v. Hartford St. Ry. Co., (Conn.) 32 
Atl. Rep. 350. 

Where contract of a carrier limiting its liability to $50 does not 
state the value of the property shipped, the limitation is 
inoperative if the value of the property is in fact more than 
$50. Wood v. Southern Exp. Co., (Ga.) 22 8. E. Rep. 535. 

Where goods are delivered to a railroad company to be kept 
until orders of shipment, the company’s custody is that of a 


warehouseman. Schmidt v. Chicago § N. W. Ry. Co., (Wis ) 
63 N. W. Rep. 1057. 
CASES. 


Motion in quo warranto to dismiss for failure to give security 
for costs is properly overruled. Capital City Water Co. v. 
State (Ala.) 18 So. Rep. 62. 

Party cannot tax costs for fees for the service of pleadings by a 
— individual. McQuestion v. Morrill, (Wash.) 41 Pac. 

ep. 5 


Taxation of, will not be considered by an appellate court until 
action relative thereto has been taken in the lower court. 
Missouri K. § T. Ry. v. Crane,(Tex.Civ.App.) 32 8. W.Rep.11. 

Where an appeal is taken for delay, on affirmance damages not 
exceeding 10 per cent. with interest, may beassessed. Sweet 
v. Davis, (Wis.) 63 N. W. Rep. 1047.° 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


Chattel mortgage providing that the mortgagee may take pos- 
session of the property ‘‘if any attempt be made to dispose 
or remove said property, or any part thereof,” taking pos- 
session of property because of breach of such condition is 
not an attempt to arbitrarily declare a default in a mortgage, 
within th prohibition of Minn. Gen. St. 1894, § 4145. Plano 
Manuf’g Co. v. Hallberg, (Minn.) 36 N. W. Rep. 1114. 
Mortgage executed August 15th on crops to be grown the 

next year is not a mortgage on cropt for more than one 
ear in advance, within the probibition of Minn. Gen. 
St. 1894. § 4154, Id. ‘ 


CONFLICT OF LAWS. 


Confession of judgement in a foreign State by a corporation 
after petition for its dissolution can be enforced in a suit 
against a corporation in another State. Commercial Nat. 
Bank v. Matherwell Iron § Steel Co.,(Tenn.) 318.W.Rep. 1002. 

Contract between an Ohio corporation and a resident of Michi- 
gan, which, after being executed by the latter in Michigan, 
and countersigned there by the agent of the corporation, is 
approved at the corporation’s main office in Ohio, pursuant 
to a provision, contained in it, that it should not be valid 
unless so approved, is made in Ohio. Aultman, Miller § Co. 
v. Holder, (C. C.) 68 Fed. Rep. 467. 

Contract for the loan of money is New York contract, when the 

bond being made payable there. National Mut. Building § 

Loan Ass’n v. Ashworth, (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 521. 


—<———= 


Provision of the New York laws magne: Boge ope by in. 
solvent corporations does not invalidate the author; 
conferred in that State by the directors of such a corporatio, 
to execute, in Pennsylvania, a judgment note, all its pro 
being in the latter State. Appeal of Chautauqua County Nogj 
Bank (Pa.) 32 Alt. Rep. 539; Hast Side Bank v. Columb, 
Tanning Co., Id. 

Proviso that a general law shall not apply to suite pending dog 
not render it special. New York & U. Land Co. v. Weidng 
(Pa.) 32 Atl Rep. 557. ‘ 

Subscription in Maryland to the capital stock of a foreign cor. 
— is to be governed by the laws of the State of i 

omicile. Fear v. Bartlett, (Md.) 32 Atl. Rep. 322. 

Where a citizen of a foreign State has been declared insolvent 
in involuntary proceedings a creditor of the same State may 
attach hisproperty in another State. Commercial Nat. Bay) 
v. Matherwell Iron § Steel Co., (Tenn.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1002, 

CONTRACTS. 

Action for breach of an express contract, evidence as to the 
value of plaintiff's s+rvices is inadmissible. Cranmer ¢, 
Kohn, (S. D.) 64 N. W. Rep. 125. 

Admissibility, on issue as to contract to pay for support by de. 
fendant of plaintiff’s child, of a letter trom plaiutiff in which 
no claim for sach support was made. Burt v. Long, (Mich.) 
64 N. W. Rep. 60. 

Complaint alleging an express contract, evidence of a written 
— 18 admissible. D. M. Usborne § Co. v. Ayers 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 73. ; 

Constraction cf contract providing for the re-purchase by 4 
third person of certain stock sold, upon any one of the 
stated dates of payment of iustallments of the price, as to 
whether, after default in a payment, the vendee could de- 
mand such re-purchase. Mitchell v. Taylor, (Ur.) 41 Pac, 
Rep. 111. ° 

Contract between the mayor and council of a city and a council. 
man for the performance of services for the city after exe. 
cution in good faith may be enfurced to the extent of a re. 
covery on a quantum meruit. City of Concordia v. Hagaman, 
(Kan. App.) 41 Pac. Rep. 133. ' 

Contract for the conditional sale of machinery, and held, the de- 
fendant having retained possession of the property, is liable 
for the value of its use. Wilson Coal § loo Go. v. Hall 
§ Brown nega te ps Mach. Co. (Ga.) 22 8. E. Rep. 530. 

Contract for the sale of the capital stock of a corporation fors 
price named, construed, the actual price to be paid for 
stock was to be based on a report of an expert accountant 
as to the actual profits of the corporate business. Blew r, 
Collins, (Minn.) 63 N. W. Rep. 1091. 

Contract made on a mutual mistake of fact is void. Fink, 
Smith, (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 566. 

Estimate by an engineer as to the amount due under a contract 
for excavating a tunnel is not conclusive because not made 
in accordance with the contract, though the contract pro- 
vided that an estimate should be conclusive. Norfolk & VW. 

- RR. Co. v. Mills, (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 556. 

Letter from the engineer in charge of the construction of a 
bridge is a sufficient certificate to authorize the payment of 
the price to the contractor. Washington Bridge Co. v. Land 
§ River Imp. Co. of Everett, (Wash.) 40 Pac. Rep. 982. 

Practical construction placed on a contract, in the performance 
thereof. by parties th-reto, should iu case of doubt have 
great weight in its construction by courts. - City of Cincin- 
oy v. Cincinnati Gaslight g Coke Co. (Ohio.) 41 N. E. Rep. 

Promise by the owner of property in order to obtain possession 
from one wrongfully withholding it, is withoat considers- 
tion. Finkv Smith, (Pa.) 32 Ati. Rep. 566. 

Propriety of modification of charge as to the necessity of theac- 
veptance of a contract at the time of, or after, its execution 
and delivery. Waco Ice § Refrigerating Co. v. Wiggins, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 58. 

Questions tor jury whether one who had contracted to cut logs 
for another offered to perform the contract within a reason- 
able time, and whether he abandoned the contract by refus- 
ing to prosecute work on acconnt of the snow. Greenwood 
v. Davis, (Mich.) 64 N. W. Rep. 26. 

Right of vendor to sue on the vendee’s agreement to pay debts 
without having himself paid the same. Cohen v. Simpson, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 32 S. W. Rep. 59. : 

Waiver of right to demand money, under a contract to furnish 
a certain amount in money or supplies, by the acceptance 
of supplies to the full amount Carraway v. Wallace, ( Miss.) 
17 So. Rep. 930. 

Where a bridge costing $16,000 is completed, except for an 6x- 
penditure of $30 for work which the high water will not 
permit to be done, a certificate of completion cannot be 
witheld thereon. Washington Bridge Co. v. Land § River 
Imp. Co. of Everett, (Wash.) 40 Pac. Rep. 982. 

Where a contract to cut logs fails to state the time for perfor- 
mance, a reasonable time is allowed. Greenwood v. Davis, 
(Mich.) 64 N. W. Rep. 26. 

Where a vendor uses printed contracts, in an action for breach 
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that the contract was on a blank of that kind. D. M.Osborne 
§ Co. v. Ayers, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 73. 

Where defendant to purchase a lot and pay a lien there- 
on, and is deeded a different lot by mistake, and the deed 
is canceled therefor, the holder of the lien has no action 
against him for its payment. Heath v. Coreth, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 56. 

Where the expert accountant on whose report the purchase price 
of corporate stock is to be based fails to act, the parties to 
the contract may themselves make an examination of the 
business, and prove at the trial of an action on the contract 
what such accountant should have ascertained and reported. 
Blew v. Collins, (Minn.) 63 N. W. Rep. 1091. 


CORPORATIONS. (See Building and Loan Association.) 


* A purchaser of corporate stock is not generally allowed to attack 
the prior acts and management of the corporation. United 
Electric Securities Co. v. Louisiana Electric Light Co. (C. C.) 
68 Fed. Cas. 673. 

Act of directors of an insolvent corporation in voting themselves 
preference under a deed of trust renders it prima facie, but 
not conclusively, fraudulent. Schaufeldt v. Smith, (Mo.) 31 
8. W. Rep. 1039., 

Action to compel a co 
proper parties. 
46 N. W. Rep. 69. 

Charter in which no maximum capital is fixed is not void where 
repeated increase in the capital was acquisced in by the 
State for many years. State v. Bank of Commerce, (Tenn.) 
31 8S. W. Rep. 993. 

As between a corporation and its stockholders, it cannot be 
claimed that the property conveyed was an insufficient con- 
sideration for the stock. Wells v. Green Bay § M. Canal Co., 
(Wis.) 64 N. W. Rep. 69. 

Assets of a corporation are not a trust fund for its creditors un- 
less the corporation is insolvent. Fear v. Bartlett, (Md.) 32 
Atl. Rep. 322. 

Chattel mortgage executed by the officers of an insolvent cor- 
poration with the consent of all the stockholders is valid. 
Kalamazoo Spring § Azle Co. v. Winans, Pratt & Co., (Mich.) 
64 N. W. Rep. 23. 

Corporation causing all its stock to be assigned by the subscrib- 
ers to A and B as collateral for advances, and the stock is 
subsequently transferred to their names, a subsequent as- 
sigoment by the subscribers of their interest to dummies for 
A and B makes them the absolute owner of the stock, and 
liable to creditors of the corporation for the amounts unpaid 
on it. National Foundry § Pipe Works v. Oconto Water Co., 
(D. C.) 68 Fed. Rep. 1007. 

Corporation is not charged with the knowledge of a corporate 
officer acting in his own interest. Bank v. Brett, (Minn.) 
63 N. M. Rep. 106. 

Corporation seeking to condemn land need not file articles of 
incorporation in the county under Civ. Code, § 299, unless 
it pleads ownership of = in the county which is put 
in issue. Emigrant Ditch Co. v. Webdber,(Cal.) 40 Pac. Rep.1061. 

Corporate stockholder may be made a party to an action against 
an insolvent corporation on the complaint of a creditor 
either before or after the expiration of the time limited by 
the court for creditors to present their claims. National 
German-American Bank v. St. Anthony Park North Real Estate 
Co., (Minn.) 63 N. W. Rep. 1068. 

Construction of Statute, making any officer, director, or member 
of a corporation liable for corporate debts when he is guilty 
of ‘“‘unfaithfulness” in the disch of his duties. First 
Nat. Bank v. Harper, (Minn.) 63 N. W. Rep. 1079; National 
New Haven Bank v. Northwestern Guaranty Loan Co , Id. 


COURTS. 


Decisions of a State supreme court sustaining the validity of a 
State statute under the constitution of the United States 
does not absolve the federal courts sitting in the State from 
exercising an independent judgment in regard thereto. 
Bradley v. Fallbrook Irrigation Dist. (C. C.) 68 Fed. Rep. 948. 
( See full text of dicision in this number of the AMERICAN 
LAWYER. 

Diverse citizenship between the original parties will not give 
jurisdiction of a controversy between an intervener and de- 
fendant, citizens of the same State, where the property in 
controversy is not drawn into the court’s possession. Un- 
ited Electric Securities Co. v. Louisiana Electric Light Co., (C. 
C.) 68 Fed. Rep. 673. =e 

Fact that a State has an interest in land, for the recovery of 
which an action of ejectment is brought — a city, which 
oceupies it under a joint resolution of the legislature, does 
not make the action one againts the State. 
of Chicago, (C. C.) 68 Fed. Rep. 526, 

DEED. 


An instrument in form an absolute deed construed, when de- 
livered at the time of execution, as a deed a? life 
estate to the tor. Abney v. Moore, (Ala.) 18So0. Rep. 60. 

Attesting that a deed was “signed sealed and delivered in our 


ration to deliver stock, the directors are 
elle v. Green Bay §& M. Canal Co., (Wis.) 


ler v. City 


trath in court that he saw no such thing. Johnson v. John: 
son, (S. C.) 22 8. E. Rep. 419. 

Delivery of a deed is composed of two parts, an intention to de- 
liver and on act evidencing a purpose to part with the con- 
trol of the instrament. Id. 

Admitting the signing, sealing and recording of a deed, but 
: denying the delivery puts the delivery in issue. Id. 

Failure to properly record an acknowledgment of a deed does 
not render the deed invalid where the acknowled t is 
in proper form. Thomas v. Stuart, (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 511. 

Indorsement on a deed, “I assign the within title to land * * * 
from me and my heirs forever,” is a sufficient transfer under 
the Alabama code. Wisdom v. Reeves, (Ala.) 13 So. Rep. 13. 

Where a deed describes land as bounded by a certain alley, and 
abutting owners build their fences on the line thereof, and 
use it with the public, the grant is to the middle of the 
alley. Bliem v. Daubenspeck, (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 337. 


EMINENT DOMAIN. 


Assessing damages for a right of way taken for a railroad, which 
may arise from an illegal act on the part of the company 
cannot be considered. Norfolk § W. BE. Co. v. Carter, (Va.) 
22 8S. E. Rep. 517. 

Evidence is admissible to show injury to a lessee’s by the 
tearing down of a portion of the building. Shaw v. City of 
Philadelphia, (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 593. 


Lessee of a building can recover inst a city for taking a part 
of it, though the lease was e after the ordinance direct- 
ing the improvements. Justice v. City of Philadelphia, (Pa.) 


2 Atl. Rep. 573. 

Propriety of an instraction directing the jury, in proceedings to 
condemn a railroad right of way, to take into consideration 
whether the remaining portion of land was diminished or 
increased in value by construction and operation thereon of 
the road. Roy v. Missouri, K. § T. Ry. Co. of Texas, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 72. 

Right of railroad company to claim land under condemnation 
proceedings, when one in possession thereof under a cen- 
tract of sale was not notified of the proceedings. Owen v. 
St. Paul, M. & M. Ry. Co., (Wash.) 41 Pac. Rep. 44. 

EQUITY. 


Action to settle a trust created by an assignment for creditors, 
and to collect and distribute a certain sum due the assignor 
for rent, held, properly brought in equity. Turner v. John- 
son, (Ky.) 31 S. W. Rep. 1027. 

Arguments of a daughter to a mother do not constitute undue 
influence so as to invalidate a deed from her to the daughter. 
Hammond v. Welton, (Mich.) 64 N. W. Rep. 25. 

Injunctive relief is the ground upon which equity courts take 
cognizance of patent infringement suits. A bill merely for 
damages and profits is not sustainable, and it must appear 
that the remedy at law isinadequate. Woodmanse & Hewitt 
Manuf’g Co. v. Williams, (C. C. A.) 68 Fed. Rep. 489. 

Laches are not excused by reason of close relationship between 
the parties, where the delay is so great as to destroy evi- 
dence. Dugan v. O’ Donnell, (C. C.) 68 Fed. Rep. 983. 

Nor by the fact that complainants are non-regidents. Id. 

Offer to return all that was received by an exchange is sufficient 
in a bill to rescind the contract. Day v. Mooney, (Okl.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 142. 

Power of attorney giving the grantee an interest in certain land 
in consideration of services to be rendered will be canceled 
on his death, where he never knew of it, or rendered any 
service. Taylor v. Taul, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31S. W. Rep. 1085. 

Right of debtor to an accounting before a sale under a trust 
deed given by him. National Mutual Building § Loan Ass'n 
v. Ashworth, (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 521. 


EVIDENCE, 


Admissibility of declarations of deceased person as to boun- 
daries. Fry v. Stowers, (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 500. 

Admissibility of evidence of admissions made by plaintiff in an 
action in the justice’s court for lumber sold, he having died 
pending appeal to the circuit court. Reiser v. Portere, 
(Mich.) 63 N. W. Rep. 1041. 

Bill of particulars containing numerous items of work and 
materials may be proved, after destruction of the original 
memoranda from which the account was made up, by the 
evidence of the bookkeeper that he correctly transcribed 
the memoranda. The Norma, (C. C. A.) 68 Fed. Rep. 509; 
Merrill v. Sullivan, Id. 

Certificate of the clerk of a court in which an action is brought 
by executors, that the copy of the will in a copy of the 
record of a probate p ings in a foreign country is a 
true copy of the will filed authorizes the admission of such 
record. Gilmorev. H. W. Baker Co., (Wash.) 41 Pac. Rep. 124. 

Copy of an instrument is inadmissible unless the necessity for 
the introduction of secondary evidence is first shown. 
a ye New England Mortgage Security Co., (Ala.) 17 So. 

p. 940. 

Deed executed by an attorney in fact of the “heirs” of R., whose 

names do not appear in the deed, is inadmissible. Baldwin 





presence” is no impediment to the witness swearing to the 


». Goldfrank, (Tex. Sup.) 31S. W. Rep. 1064. 
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Deposition given in another cause is not rendered admissible b 
the fact that the deponent was summoned as a witness, ont 
is dead. Woodruff v. State, (Ark.) 32 S. W. Rep. 102. 

Letters written by herself, and a letter written by her husband 
that he was tenant, are admissible where plaintiff seeks to 

<i uae a tenant. Murray v. Mattison, (Vt:) 32 Atl. 

ep. 479. 
EXECUTION. 

Admissibility of parol evidence to identify the property levied 
on as that covered by a mortgage held by a claimant of the 
property. Ballard v. Mayfield, (Ala.) 18 So. Rep. 29. 

On sale of the property of an insolvent private corporation, 
plaintiff acquires a preference in the proceeds over the other 
creditors thereof. Reynolds v. Reynolds Lumber Co., (Pa.) 
32 Atl. Rep. 537; Appeal of Roy, Id. 

Recording of a levy was not constructive notice to a vendee of 
the owner of the land so as to render payments by the 
vendee to the assignee of the vendor invalid as against the 
—— creditor. Corey v. Smalley, (Mich.) 64 N. W. 

ep. 13. 

Rights of an execution creditor against a railroad company to 
sell a part of the corporate property thereunder. Stewart v. 
Wheeling § L. E. Ry. Co., (Ohio) 41 N. E. Rep. 247. 

Sale on—may be set aside on grounds satisfactory to the court, 
but the exercise of its judgment upon such a question may 
be reviewed. Rogers & Baldwin Hardware Co. v. Cleveland 
Bldg Co., (Mo.) 32 8. W. _ i. 

Where a judgment has been paid except costs, on tender of the 
same a levy under execution on the original judgment will 
beenjoined. Worden v. Jones, (Kan. App.) 40 Pac. Rep. 1071. 

Where property paid for by the wife, and standing in her name, 
is conveyed by unrecorded deed, it is not subject to the lien 
of an execution against herhusband. J. 8S. Brown Hardware 
Co. v. Marwiiz, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 S. W. Rep. 78. 

FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE. 

Bona fide purchaser without notice obtains a good title, though 
the goods were sold with fraudulent intent. Jackson v. 
Glaze, (Okl1.) 41 Pac. Rep. 79. 

Burden is on a wife receiving a conveyance from a stranger to 
show that the consideration did not come from her husband. 
Kelley v. Connell, (Ala.) 18 So. Rep. 9. 

Deed by an insolvent to his son-in-law in good faith in payment 
of a bona fide debt will not be set aside. Feldman v. Nicolai, 
(Oreg.) 40 Pac. Rep. 1010. 

In an action to recover goods as fraudulently sold, evidence of the 
accounts due the insolvent, and the vendee paid a note of 
the insolvent out of the proceeds, is admissible to show the 
intent. Amsden v. Fitch, (Vt.) 32 Atl. Rep. 478. 

In an action to set aside a conveyance as fraudulent, defendant 
grantee, if a creditor, is entitled to participate in the fund, 
though judgment is rendered for plaintiff. Pendery v. Allen, 
(Ohio) 41 N, E. eo 255. 

In an action to set aside the transfer of property as fraudulent, 
evidence of all the circumstances tending to show the intent 
of the parties is admissible. Nicolay v. Mallery, (Minn.) 64 
N. W. Rep. 108. 

HOMESTEAD. % 

Building a portion of which is let for business purposes, the 
family occupying the balance of the building and,have no 
other home is a homestead. De Ford v. Painter, (Okl.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 96. 

Creditor is entitled to excess over value statute allows at the 
time of trial of the exemption claim. Moore v. Scharf, ( Ala.) 
17 So. Rep. 933. 

Homestead cannot be created by a co-tenant in lands held by 
tenancy incommon. In re Carriger’s Estate, (Cal.) 40 Pac. 
Rep. 1032. 

Provision under a policy on a homestead that in case of garnish- 
ment any suit on the policy shall be stayed is void. Trad- 
ers’ Ins. Co. v. Chase, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31 8S. W. Rep. 1103. 

HORSE AND STREET RAILROADS. 

Propriety of striking from a complaint against a street railroad 
company for personal injuries, an allegation that defendant 
‘ig a common carrier of passengers,” where the relation be- 
tween defendant and plaintiff of carrier and passeuger is 
not otherwise alleged therein. Donovan v. Hartford St. Ry. 
Co., (Conn.) 32 Atl. Rep. 350. 

Whether a street car company was negligent in allowing a 
car to switch on to the wrong track to the injury of 
plaintiff is a question for the jury. . 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
A husband is a proper party in a suit by a wife for trespass to 


property given by him to her. Minard v. Currier, (Vt.) 32 
Atl. Rep. 472. 
A purchaser of land owned by a husband and wife by the en- 


tirety at an execution sale against the husband acquires no 
right to possession of the land during the wife’s life. Cole 
anuf’g Co. v. Collier, (Tenn.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1000. 


The effect of a deed to a husband and wife, as creating a tenancy 
in them by the entirety, is not affected by the fact that 
there is a limitation upon the wife’s interest in the estate in 
case she survives her husband. Cole Manuf’g Co. v. Collier, 
(Tenn.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1000. 


— = 


Under married women’s enabling acts a wife may acquire a valiq 
title by purchase, and when made in good faith, with her 
own separate money or her own credi 


. oe may hold the 


same for her separate use as against her husband’s creditors, 
Bollinger v. Gallagher, (Pa.) 32 Ati. > 569. 
Where a husband contracts to cultivate a farm with the servicg, 


of his family, no contract in favor of the wife for assigtj 
the husband is implied against the landlord. Valentine » 
Tantum, (Del. Super.) 32 Atl. Rep. 531. : 

Where a wife purchases at a sale under execution of her hus. 
band’s property, giving her note therefor, in which her hng. 
band joined, if it was her credit that induced certain thirg 
persons to become sureties on such note, she acquired title 
good against her husband’s creditors. Bollinger v. Gallagher 
(Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 569. “Pix 

When owe: live together for many years on the mistaken be. 
lief that they are husband and wife, a deed from the man to 
the woman for the consideration of love and affection is not 
void for fraud or undue influence. Edwards v. Thomas, (Pa,) 
32 Atl. Rep. 580. 

INJUNCTION. 

Although a city may by establishing an unreasonable grade of 
streets become thereby liable to abutting owners, an ip. 
junction will not issue to direct what such grade shall be 
McHale v. Easton § Transit Co., (Pa.) 32. Atl. Rep. 561. 

—— will not enjoin slander of title where there is no breach 
of trust or contract right involved. Reyes v. Middleton, 

(Fla.) 17 So. Rep. 937. 

Private person cannot sue to enjoin an obstruction of a public 
highway where he has not suffered any special damage. 
Gundlach v. Hamm, (Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 50. 

Right of one having a prima facie title to land to an injunction 
to restrain trespass or waste. Rakes v. Rustin Land, Mining 
§ Manuf’g Co., (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 498. 

Use of a ditch under a license will not be enjoined because of 
injury through want of repair, where the licensee has agreed 
to repair and is responsible. Garrett v. Bishop, (Oreg.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 10. 

JUDGMENT. 

Decree of a probate court assigning the residue of a decedent's 
estate is conclusive on all persons interested therein, whether 
—_ — or not. Ladd v. Weiskopf, (Minn.) 64 N. W. 

ep. 99. 

Decree on an accounting is conclusive in respect to a demand in 
judgment, whether adjudicated or omitted by mistake, 
In re Ahl's Estate, (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 621. 

Discretion of the court in refusing to set aside a default judg- 
ment will not be disturbed. 8S. C. Herbst Importing Co. v. 
Hogan, (Mont.) 41 Pac. Rep. 135. 

Effect of judgment, in action against a vendor by his creditor, 
as determining the rights of the vendor and vendee under 
the contract of sale by which the vendee agreed to pay all 
the vendor’s debts. Cohen v. Simpson, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 
8. W. Rep. 59. 

Estoppel by a former judgment, being a bar to a second action, 
must be pleaded, but estoppel by former verdict, bein 
merely conclusive evidence of the facts actually litigated, 
need not be pleaded. Swank v. St. Paul City Ry. Co., ‘Minn.) 
63 N. W. Rep. 1088. 

In an action on a justice’s judgment jurisdiction cannot be shown 
by memoranda on the file wrapper. Rasch v. Bissel, (Mich.) 
64 N. W. Rep. 7. 

Judgment foreclosing a mechanic’s lien is not conclusive as 
against a mortgagee not a party thereto. Lefiwich Lumber 
Co. v. Florence Mutual Building, Loan § Savings Ass’n, (Ala.) 
18 So. Rep. 48. 

Judgment is not affected because it describes the amount of the 
recovery at 10 cents more than the amount of the verdict. 
Brown v. Montgomery, (Tex. Civ. App.) 318. W. Rep. 1079. 

Judgment of a justice court afterwards declared void on appeal 
is not res jadicata. Kops v. Huckins, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. 
W. Rep. 41. 

Judgment on an express contract for services is not a bar to @ 
quantum meruit action. Buddress v. Schafer, (Wash.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 43. 

Refusal of a rule to open a judgment is a bar to a bill for the 
same relief. Wilson v. Buchanan, (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 620. 

Successor in interest of one against whom a judgment for pos- 
session of land has been made is barred from asserting ad- 
verse possession before such judgment. Riverside Land $ 
Irrigation Co. v. Jensen, (Cal.) 41 Pac. Rep. 40. 

Lien of a judgment recovered in a State court against a railroad 
company prior to the commencement of a foreclosure suit 
against such ner | is superior to the judgment of fore- 
closure. Stewart v. Wheeling § L. E. Ry. Co., (Ohio) 41 N. 
E. Rep. 247. 

Power of the county court to set aside a jud / 4 
tion procured by fraud. In re O’ Neill’s Estate, (Wis.) 63 N. 
W. mag 1042 


Where,certain defendants are found guilty of assault and tres 
pass, and other defendants of trespass only, a judgment 
ainst all for the full amount of damaging is erroneous. 


ent of distribu- 





urray v. Mattison, (Vt.) 32 Atl. Rep. 479. 
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LIMITATIONS, STATUTE OF. 


Burden of proof is on him who pleads the statute of limitations. 
Goodell's Ex’rs v. Gibbons, (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 504. 

Limitations do not run against a married woman during cover- 
ture. Bynev. Wise, (Tex. Civ. App.) 318. W. Rep. 1069. 

Limitetions run in favor of a trustee when he disavows the trust, 
unless the beneficiary was ignorant of the claim. Dugan v. 
O’ Donnell, (C. C.) 68 Fed. Rep. 983. 

Plea that the action ‘did not accrue within three years of the 
decedent’s death” sufficiently alleges that it accrued more 
than three years before suit brought. Wallace v. Schaub, 
(Md.) 32 Atl. Rep. 324. 

Rights of an infant benefiviary to sue on a note, the legal title 
to which is in her trustee, is barred by the failure of the 
trustee to sue within the statutory time. McAdams v. Mc- 
Adams, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 87. 

Statute requiring a suit to recover land sold at an administra- 
tor’s sale to be brought within three years does not apply 
when there is no person who can bring suit. Gray v. Quick- 
silver Mining Co., (C. C.) 68 Fed. Rep. 667. 

Statute runs in favor of one who is a non-resident where the 
cause of action accrued. Montgomery v. Brown, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1084. 

Stockholder’s right of action to compel delivery of stock accrues 
when a demand therefor is refused. Wells v. Green Bay § 
M. Canal Co., (Wis.) 64 N. W. Rep. 69. 


NEGLIGENCE. 


Burden is on an injured employee to show that he was free from 
contributory negligence. Texas § P. Ry. Co. v. Reed, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 32 8S. W. Rep. 118. 

Burden of showing that the death of plaintiff’s intestate was 
the result of contributory negligence is on defendant. Gulf, 
C. § 8. F. Ry. Co. v. Finley, (Tex. Civ. App.) 328. W. Rep. 51. 

Fact of an accident by which plaintiff was injured is not prima 
facie evidence of defendant’s negligence, though it was 
shown that plaintiff was not guiltv of contributory negli- 
= Donovan v. Hartford St. Ry. Co., (Conn.) 32 Atl. 

ep. 350. 

One ules a long-used footpath over a raiJroad right of way is 
a licensee. Norfolk § W. R. Co. v. De Board’s Adm’r, (Va.) 
22 S. E. Rep. 514. 

Presumption of negligence arises from the fact of an e 
in a dynamite manufactory. 
(Cal.) 40 Pac. Rep. 1020. 

To prove that defendant pogngenty piled snow in the street, it 
may be shown that it previously piled snow in that 
vicinity. Mayer v. Milwaukee St. Ry. Co., (Wis.) 62 N. W. 
Rep. 1048. 

Where a railroad makes an excavation in a path on its right of 
way used by licensees, it is not liable for injuries received 
if the change was obvious. Norfolk § W. R. Co. v. De 
Board’s Adm’r, (Va.) 22 8. E. Rep. 514. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Agreement not to remove property from the county where sit- 
uated is a valid consideration for the extension of a note. 
Jones v. Green, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1087. 

Agreement to extend the time of payment of a debt is a sufficient 
consideration for a note by a third person as collateral se- 
curity for the debt. Nichols § Shepard Co. v. Dedrick,(Minn.) 
63 N. W. Rep. 1110. 

Before the makers of a negotiable note can defend on the ground 
of fraud, they must —_ and prove plaintiff not a bona 
fide holder. Halbertv. Ellwood, (Kan. App.) 41 Pac. Rep. 67. 

Bonds issued by a corporation and secured by mortgage are 
negotiable though under seal, and payable to bearer on a 
certain day or sooner after five years. American Nat. Bank 
v. American Wood Paper Co. (R. I.) 32 Atl. Rep. 305. 

Fact that a defense that the indorsement on a note was a forgery 
was not made until the maker had absconded does not estop 
the party from raising it. Ford v. Kenton, (Cal.) 40 Pac. 
Rep. 1031. 

Indorser who on the last day of grace and subsequently promises 
to pay the note waives notice of demand and non-payment. 
Quaintanve r. Goodrow, (Mont.) 41 Pac. Rep. 76. 

Note payable to bearer does not lose its negotiability by an in- 
dorsement omitting the words ‘or order,” nor by a further 
indorsement with a aeigy A of payment and waiver of pro- 
test. Jlalbert v. Ellwood, (Kan. App.) 41 Pac. Rep. 67. 

One who purchases a note for a valuable consideration, knowing 
of an oral agreement of the payee not to transfer it. but not 
of his frand in obtaining it, is aninnocent holder. Thompsen 
v. Love (Ark.) 32 8. W. Rep. 65. 

Release of accommodation indorser of a check by the delay of 
the correspondent of the payee to promptly preseot for pay- 

’ 


losion 
Judson v. Giant Powder Co., 


ment a check received in payment for the original chec 
during which time of delay the drawee of the check so given 
in payment failed. Comer v. Dufour, (Ga.) 22S. E. Rep. 543. 

Release of one obligor on a note leaves the liability of the others 
unimpaired, where there was no intention to r-lease them. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank v. McAnulty, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31 S. 
W. Rep. 1091. i 











NEW TRIAL. 

Exercise of discretion of the court in sey a first new trial 
will not be disturbed on appeal. ood v. Southern Exp Co., 
(Ga.) 22 8. E. Rep 535. 

Ground of a motion for a new trial which merely that 
the court erred in leaving to the jury the construction of a 
portion of a written contract does not sufficiently s 
the error complained of. Kehoe v. Handley, (Ga.) 22 8. E. 
Rep. 539. 

It is bad practice tv unite a notice of intention to move and 
notice of motion for anew trial. Anderson v. First Nat. Bank 
of Grand Forks (N. D.) 64 N. W. Rep. 114. 

Motion for a new trial is not the proper remedy to obtain a re- 
consideration of an original ae in the supreme court. 
In re Philbrook (Cal.) 40 Pac. Rep. 1061. 

New trial for newly-discovered evidence og oy cumulative 
is properly denied. White v. Peabody,(Mich.)64N.W. Rep. 41. 

Where the evidence is insufficient to support the verdict a new 
trial is properly granted. Lawson v. Mills, (Mo.) 318. W. 
Rep. 1051. 

TRIAL. 

An issue raised by defendant should not be submitted to the 
jury where there was no evidence to support it. Hoyt v. 
Cate, (Vt.) 32 Atl. Rep. 488. 

Demurrer to the evidence should be overruled when it fairly 
tends to prove the allegations of the petition. Liverpool 
London § Globe Ins Co. v. Hall, (Kan. App.) 41 Pac. Rep. 65. 

Exception “ to these findings of fact, and to each of them,” is 
too general. Moyer v. Van De Vanter (Wash.) 41 Pa. Rep. 60. 

Exclusion of witnesses from the court room is within the court’s 
discretion. Johnston v. Farmers’ Fire Ins.Co.of York, (Mich.) 
64 N. W. Rep. 5. 

Improper remarks by counsel are pd ss pe for reversal when 
the attention of the court is not called to them, and no pre- 
judice results. Mayer v. Milwaukee St. Ry. Co., (Wis.) 63 N. 
W. Rep. 1048. 

Improper remarks by the court which did not affect the result 
is no ground for reversal. Cannon v. Wilkie, (Kan. App.) 41 
Pa. Rep. 71. 

Remark of the judge that the testimony of a disinterested 
witness was strong evidence is not erroneous. Rosevear 
». Borough of Osceola Mills, (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 548. 
Where council objects to remarks of the court, he must 
ask that the jury be instructed to disregard them. 
Fraim v. Nat. Fire Ins. Co., (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 613. 

Judge may interrogate a witness during the trial. De Ford v. 
Painter, (Ok1.) 41 Pac. Rep. 96. 

Judgment for plaintiff will not be set aside because a witness for 
plaintiff, in stating what she knew of plaintiff's injuries, 
stated the complaints of plaintiff, no motion to strike out 
the answer being made. Tebo v. City of Augusta (Wis.) 63 
N. W. Rep. 1045. 

Objections to evidence cannot be urged by one at whose request 
it is admitted. Gilmore v. H. W. Baker. Co., (Wash.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 124. 

On request by both parties of a view of the premises by the jury, 
where the court states under objection that it cannot pre- 
vent such view, the fact that two jurors viewed the premises 
is harmless error. Gilmore v. H. W. Baker Co., (Wash.) 41 
Pac. Rep. 124. 

INSTRUCTIONS.—Binding instructions for defendant should be 
given when plaintiff fails to make out his case. Simrell v. 
Miller, (Pa.) 32 Atl. Rep. 548. 

Failure to charge where there was no request therefor is not 
error. Hammett v. Brown, (S.C.) 228. E. Rep. 482; 
Same v. Chaffin, Id; Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York v. 
Baker, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1072. 

Instructions by the court must be taken together and con- 
strued asa whole. Atchison T. § S. F. R. Co. v. Midgett, 
(Kan. App.) 40 Pae. Rep. 995. 

Instruction presenting only the theory of the plaintiff where 
the evidence is conflicting is erroneous. Jones v. Rex, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 31 8. W. Rep. 1677. 

Instruction properly refused where the substance is already 
given. Texas § P. Ry. Co. v. Reed (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 
S. W. Rep. 118. See Wattersonv. Fuellhart, (Pa.) 32 Atl. 
Rep. 597; Brewly v. Marrie, (Tex. Civ. App.) 31S. W. 
Rep. 1086. 

Instruction referring to a controverted fact “‘ as shown by 
the evidence” is erroneous. Commercial Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Morris, (Ala.) 18 So. Rep. 34. 

It is proper, in an instruction, to mention a matter as an ad- 
mitted fact when the fact was admitted on the trial. 
Burt v. Long (Mich.) 64 N. W. Rep. 60. a‘ 

VERDICT.—A general verdict will be set aside when the special 

findings of fact are inconsistent therewith, and exclude a 

recovery. Blevins v. Atchison, T. § S. F. R. Co., (Okl.) 41 

Pac. Re 


. 92. 
Where the general verdict is for the plaintiff, and the court 
sets it aside, and adopts the special findings, which are 
also in plaintiff’s favor, and renders judgment for de- 


fendant, it will be set aside. Kimpton v. Jubilee Placer 
Mining Co., (Mont.) 41 Pac. Rep. 157. 
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IILEGAL TAX ASSESSMENT—RELIEF FROM— 
DECISIONS OF STATE COURT—EXTENT TO 
WHICH BINDING — EMINENT DOMAIN — 
TAKING FOR NON-PUBLIC USE — WRIGHT 
IRRIGATION LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


Maria King Bradley et al., complainants, against Fallbrook 
Irrigation District and others, defendants. 

In the Circuit Court of the United States, Ninth Circuit, 
Southern District of California. 

1. A bill in equity, proper mode of obtaining relief where 
@ tax has been levied under a statute that is void, and the 
property has been sold for non-payment. 

2. While the decisions of a State court are justly entitled to 
great respect, a Federal court.sitting in the State is not at 
liberty to decline to exercise its own independent judgment in 
determining whether any State — violates a provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

3. The decision of a State court is not conclusively binding 
upon any Federal court in respect to the question whether or 
not the use on behalf of which the power of the State is sought 
to be exercised is of such a nature as that it can be legally ex- 
ercised. Following Olcott v. Supervisors of Fond du Lac Coun- 
ty, 838 U. S. (6 Wall), 678; bk. 21. L. ed., 382. 

4. No man’s land can be taken from him without his con- 
sent and transferred to certain other men for their use, how- 
ever numerous they may be. 

5. What is known as the Wright Irrigation law authorizes 
the taking of private property for the promotion of a private 
enterprise, an irrigation district not being a public enterprise, 
although for the public good. is unconstitutional. 

6. No person is at any time given an opportunity to be heard 
in respect to the essential and all-important question whether 
the petition upon-which all the proceedings rest, and under 
which his property is to be assessed, sold and conveyed, con- 
forms to the statute; so that under the statute in question the 
land of the individual may be assessed, sold and conveyed with- 
out affording its owner any opportunity whatever to inquire 
into the regularity of the proceedings, and for that reason de- 
prives the owner of his property without due process of law, is 
oppressive and unjust, and therefore unconstitutional. 

7. If the statute were valid, it is not applicable to a case 
where there is no stream or body of water in existence from 
which the district can obtain water with which to water the 
lands within the district, and where the proposition is to take 
private property to build works to catch and distribute, for 
the purpose of irrigation, rain and flood water, which may or 
may not come in sufficient volume. 

Lee & Scott and Chapman & Hendricks, for complainants, 

Aitken & Smith, for defendants, 

Ross, J. 

This is a suit in equity, by which it is sought to have en- 
joined the execution of a deed for certain land of the com- 
plainant, Maria King Bradley, under a sale made by the col- 
lector of the defendant irrigation district, to satisfy a delinquent 
assessment against the property, levied under and by virtue of 
the provisions of an act of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and its amendments, known as the Wright att (Cal. 
Stats. 1887, p. 29; id, 1889, pp. 15. 16, 17, 18, 212, 13; id.. 1891, 
pp. 53, 142, 145, 147, 244), providing for the organization and ex- 
istence of irrigation districts, and to obtain a decree adjudging 
the proceedings under the legislation, in so far as concerns the 
property of the complainant, Maria King Bradley, void and of 
no effect. The regularity of the proceedings under the act is 
not questioned, and, as the Supreme Court of the State has sus- 
tained its validity in a number of cases hereinafter referred to, 
and, as the statute itself makes the deed executed pursuant to 
its provisions (except as against actual fraud) conclusive evi- 
dence of the regularity of all the proceedings from the assess- 
ment to the execution of the deed, and declares that it conveys 
to the grantee the absolute title to the lands described therein 
free of all incumbrances, except when the land is owned by the 
United States or this State, in which case it is prima facie evi- 
dence of the right of possession, it cannot admit of doubt that a 
bill in equity is the proper mode of obtaining relief, if there is 
any to which complainants are entitled. (Gage vs. Kaufman, 
133 U. S., 471, 473, bk. 33, L. ed., 725, 726). The principal 
ground of the suit is the alleged unconstitutionality of the 
Wright act—it being contended by the complainants that it not 
only conflicts with certain provisions of the Constitution of the 
State of California, but also violates that provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which declares that no person 
shall be deprived of his property without due process of law, 
and, moreover, provides for the taking of private property for 
private use. 

The act of California under which the proceedings com- 
plained of were had, provides, in its first section, as amended by 
the act approved March 20, 1891, (Stats. 1891, 9. 142), that when- 
ever fifty, or a majority, of the holders of title or evidence of 
title to lands susceptible of one mode of irrigation from a com- 
mon source, and by the same system of works, desire to provide 
for the irrigation of the same, they may propose the organiza- 











tion of a district under the provisions of the act, and, when g9 
organized, such district shall have the powers conferred, or that 
may thereafter be conferred, by law upon such irrigation dig. 
tricts. The equalized assessment roll next preceding the pre. 
sentation of the petition for the organization of an irrigation 
district. under the provisions of the act, it is declared, shall be 
sufficient evidence of title for the purposes of the act. Its sec. 
ond section, as amended by the act of March 20, 1891, is as 
follows: 

“A petition shall first be presented to the Board of Super. 
visors of the county in which the land, or the greatest portion 
thereof, is situated, signed by the required number of holders of 
title, or evidence of title, of such proposed district, evidenced ag 
above provided, which petition shall set forth and particularly 
describe the proposed boundaries of the district, and shall pray 
that the same may be organized under the provisions of this act, 
The petitioners must accompany the petition with a good and 
sufficient bond, to be approved by the said Board of Super. 
visors, in double the amount of the probable cost of organizing 
such district. conditioned that the bondsmen will pay all the 
said costs in case said organization shall not be effected. Such 
petition shall be presented at a regular meeting of the said 
board, and shall be published for at least two weeks before the 
time at which the same is to be presented, in some newspaper 
printed and published in the county where said petition is pre. 
sented, together with a notice stating the time of the meeting 
at which the same will be presented; and if any portion of said 
proposed district lie within another county, or counties, then 
said petition and notice shall be published in a newspaper pub- 
lished in each of said counties. When such petition is pre- 
sented, the said Board of Supervisors shall hear the same, and 
may adjourn such hearing from time to time, not exceeding four 
weeks in all; and on the fina] hearing may make such changes 
in the proposed boundaries as they may find to be proper, and 
shall establish and define said boundaries so as to except from 
the operation of this act any territory within the boundaries of 
the district proposed by said petitioners which is susceptible of 
irrigation by the same system of works applicable to the other 
lands in such proposed district; nor shall any lands which will 
not, in the judgment of the said board, be benefited by irriga- 
tion by said system be included within such district; provided, 
that any person whose lands are susceptible of irrigation from 
the same source may, in the discretion of the board, upon ap- 
plication of the owner to said board, have such lands included in 
said district. Said board shall also make an order dividing said 
district into five divisions, as nearly equal in size as may be 
practicable, which shall be numbered first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth. and one director, who shall be a freeholder in the 
division, and an elector and resident of the district, shall be 
elected by each division; provided, that if a majority of the 
holders of title or evidence of title, evidenced as above pro- 
vided. petition for the formation of a district, the Board of Su- 
pervisors may, if so requested in the petition, order that there 
may be either three or five directors, as said board may order, 
for such district, and that they may be elected by the district 
at large. Said Board of Supervisors shall then give notice of an 
election to be held in such proposed district, for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the same shall be organized under 
the provisions of this act. Such notice shall describe the boun- 
daries so established, and shall designate a name for such pro- 
posed district, and said notice shall be published for at least 
three weeks prior to said election in a newspaper published with- 
in said county; and if any portion of such proposed district lie 
within another county or counties, then said notice shall be 
published in a newspaper published within each of said coun- 
ties. Such notice shall require the electors to cast ballots, which 
shall contain the words ‘Irrigation District—yYes,’ or “Irrigatioa 
District—No,’ or words equivalent thereto, and also the names 
of persons to be voted for to fill the various elective offices here 
inafter prescribed. No person shall be entitled to vote at any 
election held under the provisions of this act, unless he shal) 
possess all the qualifications required of electors under the gen- 
eral election laws of this State.” 
~~ ‘fhe third section provides how such election shall be con- 
ducted and for the canvass of the vote, and that if, upon such 
canvass, it appears that at least two-thirds of all the votes 
east are “Irrigation District—Yes,” the Board of Supervisors 
shall, by order entered on its minutes, declare such territory 
duly organized as an irrigation district under the name and 
style theretofore designated, and shall declare the persons re- 
ceiving respectively the highest number of votes for the several 
offices to be duly elected thereto, and shall cause a certified 
copy of such order to be immediately filed for record in the 
office of the County Recorder of each county in which any por- 
tion of such land is situated, and shall also immediately for- 
ward a copy thereof to the clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
of each of the counties in which any portion of the district may 
lie, and from and after the date of such filing the organization 
of such district shall be complete, and the officers thereof shall 
be entitled to enter immediately upon the duties of their re- 
spective offices upon qualifying according to law, and shall hold 
such offices respectively until their successors are elected and 
qualified. The third section of the act, as amended by that of 
March 20, 1891, also provides that ‘“‘no action shall be com- 
menced or maintained or defense made affecting the validity of 
the organization, unless the same shall have been commenced 
or made within two years from the making and entering of said 
order’ of the Board of Supervisors declaring the territory duly 
organized as an irrigation district. Secs. 4 et seq. provide’ for 
subsequent elections, at which an assessor, a collector, a treas- 
urer, and a board of directors for the district shall be elected. 
Sec. 11, as amended March 20, 1891, provides for the organiza- 
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tion of the board of directors after their election; and by sec. 
12, as so amended, it is provided that the board shall, among 
other things, have the right to enter upon any of the land to 
make surveys, and may locate the necessary irrigation works 
and the line for any canal or canals and the necessary branches 
for the same on any of the lands which may be deemed best for 
such location, and shall also have the right to acquire, either 
py purchase, condemnation, or other legal means, lands, waters, 
water rights, and other property necessary for the construction, 
yse, supply, maintenance, repaid and improvement of said 
canal or canals and works, inclyding canals and works con- 
structed by private owners, land for reservoirs, for the storage 
or needful waters, and all necessary appurtenances, and may 
also construct the necessary dams, reservoirs and works for the 
collection of water for the district, and do any and every law- 
ful act necessary to be done that sufficient water may be fur- 
nished to each land owner in the district for irrigation purposes. 
And it is declared by. the twelfth section of the act, as so 
amended, that the use of all water required for the irrigation 
of the lands of any district formed under the provisions of the 
act, together with the rights of way for canals and ditches, 
sites for reservoirs, and all other property required in fully car- 
rying out the provisions of the act, is a public use, subject to 
the regulation and contro] of the State, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. By sec. 13 it is provided that the legal title to 
all property acquired under the provisions of the act shall vest 
in such irrigation district, and shall be held by such district in 
trust for uses and purposes therein set forth, and the Board of 
Directors is authorized to hold, use, acquire, manage, occupy 
and possess the property as provided in the act. By sec. 15, 
as amended by the act approved March 20, 1891 (Cal. Stats., 
1891, p. 143), it is provided that, for the purpose of construct- 
ing necessary irrigating canals and works, and acquiring the 
necessary property and rights therefor, and otherwise carrying 
out the provisions of the act, the Board of Directors of such 
district must, as soon after such district has been organized 
as may be practicable, and whenever thereafter the construc- 
tion fund has been exhausted by expenditures authorized there- 
from, and the board deem it necessary or expedient to raise ad- 
ditional money for such purposes, estimate and determine the 
amount of money necessary to be raised, and shall immediately 
thereafter call a special election at which shall be submitted 
to the electors of the district possessing the qualifications pre- 
scribed by the act the question whether or not the bonds of 
the district shall be issued in the amount so determined. No- 
tice of such election is required to be given, and such notices 
are required to specify the time of holding the election and the 
amount of bonds proposed to be issued, and, in the event a 
majority of votes cast at the election are favorable to the is- 
suance of the bonds, the Board of Directors are required to 
immediately cause them to be issued; such bonds to be payable 
in gold coin of the United States in ten series, as follows; to 
wit: At the expiration of eleven years, 5 per cent. of the whole 
number of said bonds; at the expiration of twelve years, 6 per 
cent.; at the expiration of thirteen years, 7 per cent.; at the 
expiration of fourteen years, 8 per cent.; at the expiration of 
fifteen years, 9 per cent.; at the expiration of sixteen years, 
10 per cent.; at the expiration of seventeen years, 11 per cent.; 
at the expiration of eighteen years, 13 per cent.: at the ex- 
Piration of nineteen years, 15 per cent; at the expiration of 
twenty years, 16 per cent., all of which bonds shall bear inter- 
est at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, 
on the Ist day of January and July of each year. Sec. 16 pro- 
vides for the sale of the bonds by the Board of Directors from 
time to time, in such quantities as may be necessary and most 
advantageous to raise money for the construction of the canals 
and works, the acquisition of property and rights, and other- 
wise to fully carry out the objects and purposes of the act. No- 
tice of such sale is required to be given and bids therefor re- 
celved; but with the provision that in no event shall the board 
tell the bonds for less than 90 per cent. of the face value there- 
of. By sec. 17 it is provided that the bonds and the interest 
thereon shall be paid by revenue derived from an annual as- 
sessment upon the real property of the district, and all 
the real property in the district, it is declared, shall 
be and remain liable to be assessed for such payments, 
as provided in the act. Provision is made for the assessment 
of all such real property annually by the assessor. By sec. 20 
It is provided that on or before the first Monday in August of 
each year the assessor must complete his assessment book and 
deliver it to the secretary of the Board of Directors, who must 
immediately give notice thereof and of the time the Board of 
Directors, acting as a board of equalization, will meet to equal- 
ize assessments, by publication in a newspaper published in 
each of the counties comprising the district. The time fixed for 
the meeting shall not be less than twenty nor more than thirty 
days from the first publication of the notice, and, in the mean 
e, the assessment book is required to remain in the office of 
the secretary for the inspection of all persons interested. Sec. 
21 is as follows: 
‘ “Upon the day specified in the notice required by the preced- 
ng section for the meeting, the Board of Directors, which is 
hereby constituted a Board of Equalization for that purpose, 
shall meet and continue in session from day to day as long as 
May be necessary, not to exceed ten days, exclusive of Sundays, 
to hear and determine such objections as to the valuation and 
assessment as may come before them; and the board may change 
the valuation as may be just. The secretary of the board shall 
present during its sessions and note all changes made in the 
Valuation of property, and in the names of the persons whose 








property is assessed; and within ten days after the close of the 
session he shall have the total values, as finally equalized by 
the board, extended into columns and added.” 

Section 22, as amended by the act of March 20, 1891 (Cal. 
Stats. 1891, 147), is as follows: 

“The Board of Directors shall then levy an assessment suffi- 
cient to raise the annual interest on the outstanding bonds, and 
at the expiration of ten years after the issuing of bonds of any 
issue must increase said assessment to an amount sufficient to 
raise a sum sufficient to pay the principal of the outstanding 
bonds as they mature. The secretary df the board must com- 
pute and enter in a separate column of the assessment book the 
respective sums, in dollars and cents, to be paid as an assess- 
ment on the property therein enumerated. When collected the 
assessment shall be paid into the district treasury, and shall 
constitute a special fund, to be called the ‘bond fund of..... Gas 
ional irrigation district.’ In case of neglect or refusal of the 
Board of Directors to cause such assessment and levy to be made 
as in this act provided, then the assessment of property made 
by the County Assessor and the State Board of Equalization 
shall be adopted, and shall be the basis of assessment for the 
district, and the Board of Superivsors in the county in which 
the office of the Board of Directors is situated shall cause an 
assessment roll for said district to be prepared, and shall make 
the levy required by this act in the same manner and with like 
effect as if the same had been made by said Board of Directors, 
and all expenses incident thereto shall be borne by said dis- 
trict. In case of the neglect or refusal of the collector or 
treasurer of the district to perform the duties imposed by law, 
then the Tax Collector and the Treasurér of the county in which 
the office of the Board of Directors is situated must, respective-- 
ly, perform such duties, and shall be accountable therefor upon 
their official bonds as in other cases.” 

By section 23, as amended by the act of March 20, 1891 (Cal. 
Stats. 1891, p. 149), the assessment upon real property is made 
a lien against the property assessed from and after the first 
Monday in March for any year, and such lien is not removed 
until the assessments are paid or the property sold for the pay- 
ment thereof. Subsequent sections of the act provide that in 
the event the assessments become delinquent, the property shall 
be sold to pay such assessments, and, in the event the property 
so sold is not redeemed within twelve months from the sale, the 
collector or his successor in office is required to make to the 
purchaser or his assignee a deed of the property, which deed, 
duly acknowledged or proved, is (except as against fraud) made 
conclusive evidence of the regularity of all the proceedings from 
the assessment by the assessor, inclusive, up to the execution of 
the deed, which deed, the statute declares, conveys to the 
grantee the absolute title to the lands described therein free of 
all incumbrances, except when the land is owned by the United 
States or this State, in which case it is prima facie evidence 
of the right of possession. 

The bill alleges, among other things, that included within 
the boundaries of the defendant irrigation district as estab- 
lished by the Board of Supervisors of San Diego County, within 
which county the district is situated, is a certain forty-acre 
tract of land owned by the complainant, Maria King Bradley, 
as her separate estate, which is of more than $5,000 in value, 
and which is known as the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 30, township 9 south, range 3 west of the 
San Bernardino Base and Meridian; that also included within 
the boundaries of the district as so established is a ce 
tract of land known and described as lots 1, 2, 3 and 4, and the 
east half of the northwest quarter of section 7, township 10 
south, range 3 west, of the San Bernardino Meridian, contain- 
ing 251.85 acres, which the State of California owned on the 
5th day of March, 1885, and which, on that day, the said State 
contracted to sell to one A. J.. Foss, receiving from him 20 per 
cent. of the purchase price, and issuing to him a certificate of 
purchase therefor, but that the balance of the purchase price 
has not been paid, and the State is still the owner of the land, 
subject to the contract of sale; that also included within the 
boundaries of the irrigation district in question as so estab- 
lished, is a certain other tract of land, containing eighty acres, 
and known and described as the southeast quarter of the north- 
east quarter and the northeast quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 30, township 9 south, range 3 west, of the San 
Bernardino Meridian, which the United States owned on July 
7, 1887, and which on that day one Henry Wilbur was allowed 
to enter as a homestead in the local land office of the United 
States, pursuant of the provisions of secs. 2289 and 2290 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, but in) respect to which 
Wilbur has never made his final proof, and of which the United 
States remains the owner, subject to the rights of Wilbur. The 
bill alleges that the respective tracts of the United States, of 
the State of California, and the complainant, Maria King Brad- 
ley, are similarly situated in respect to irrigation facilities, and 
are equally susceptible of one mode of irrigation, from a com- 
mon source, and by the same system of works. It is therein 
averred that on the 2d day of July,' 1892, an election was held 
in the defendant irrigation district, at which was submitted to 
the qualified electors of the district the question whether an 
assessment of $6,000 should be levied for the purpose of raising 
money to be applied to the defraying of the expenses of the or- 
ganization of the district, and for the care, operation, manage- 
ment, repair and improvement of the property of the district, 
and the salaries of the officers and employees thereof, which 
election resulted in the affirmative, and which assessment was 
afterward levied; under which, for delinquency, the forty-acre 
tract of the complainant, Maria King Bradley, was sold. It is 
averred that on the 27th of October, 1891, the Board of Di- 
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rectors of the defendant irrigation district estimated and fixed 
upon, as the amount of money necessary to be raised for the 
purpose of constructing the necessary irrigation canals and 
works, and acquiring the necessary property and rights there- 
for, and otherwise carrying out the purposes and provisions of 
the act in question, the sum of $400,000, and that at an election 
thereafter called to determine whether bonds in that amount 
should be issued for those purposes, the vote was favorable to 
the issue of bonds, after which, on the 5th day of January, 
1892, the Board of Directors ordered that bonds of the district, 
negotiable in form, be issued to the amount of $400,000, which 
order is still in force, and which will be carried into execution, 
according to the averments of the bill, as soon as purchasers 
for the bonds can be secured. It is averred that the complain- 
ant, Maria King Bradley, did not sign or join in the Petition 
for the organization of the defendant irrigation district, and 
that all proceedings in regard to the issuance of bonds and 
in regard to the assessment were had and taken against her 
will and consent; that the legislation under which the proceed- 
ings were had and taken is in violation of certain provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States, as well as of the 
Constitution of the State of California; that there is no stream 
or body of water in existence from which the district can 
obtain water with which to irrigate the lands within the dis- 
trict, but that the district was organized with the intention 
and sole object of building a dam to catch rain and flood 
water in the wet season of the year, extending from the month 
of November to the following May; and to divert such water 
by means of ditches, flumes and pipes, and conduct the same 
to and upon the lands in the district. It is averred that the 
contemplated dam and other works are intended to be con- 
structed on private property, none of which has been ac- 
quired by the district, and that the whole scheme is entirely 
experimental, uncertain and problematical, and that all of the 
money to be raised by the sale of the bonds so authorized to 
be issued and which, when issued, will constitute a lien upon 
all of the land within the district, may be expended by the 
district without. obtaining any water for the irrigation of the 
land therein. It is averred that the defendant irrigation dis- 
trict was organized for the purpose of supplying the afore- 
said 251.84-acre tract, owned by the State of California, and 
the aforesaid 80-acre tract, owned by the United States, 
with water for irrigation, and that the board of directors of 
the district, in estimating and determining the amount of 
bonds necessary to be issued, made such estimate and de- 
termination upon the basis that it would be necessary to con- 
struct works and acquire water rights sufficient to irrigate all 
of the lands in the district, including the 80 and 251.84-acre 
tracts, and that the estimated costs of the works and that the 
‘amount of bonds necessary to be issued were increased at 
least $9,000 by reason of those two tracts being included. It 
is alleged that the actual cash value of the 251.84-acre tract 
is not less than $7,500, and that the actual cash value of 
the SO-acre tract is not less than $5,000, and that the 
actual cash value of all of the land within the district, in- 
cluding the improvements, does not exceed $400,000 

A demurrer interposed by the defendants raises the question 
of the sufficiency of the bill, which, in turn (the proceedings be- 
ing regular) depends upon the validity of the legislation under 
which the proceedings were had. Its validity is asserted by the 
complainants upon the grounds, among others, that it provides 
for the taking of private property without due process of law, 
contrary to the provisions of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, and that the use for which 
such property is thereby authorized to be taken is not a public 
use. Similar objections to the legislation were urged in some, if 
not all, of the cases involving its validity that were determined 
by the Supreme Court of California, and were by that court held 
not well taken. Trulock Irrigatio1 D'st ‘ict v. Williams, 73 Cal. 60 
s. c. 18 Pac. Rep. 379; Central Irrigation D.strict v. De Lappe, 
79 Cal. 352; s. c. 21 Pac. Rep. 825; Crall v. Poso Irrigation Dis- 
trict, 87 Cal. 140; s. c. 26 Pac. Rep. 797; Board of Directors v. 
Tregea, 88 Cal. 334; s. c. 26 Pac. Rep. 237; and in re Madera 
Irrigation District, 92 Cal. 296; s. c. 28 Pac. Rep. 272, 675. 
While the decision of that court in those, as well as in all other 
cases, are justly entitled to great respect, this court is not at 
libertv to decline to exercise its own independent judgment in 
determining whether any State legislation violates a provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. Nor can the decision 
of any State court be conclusively binding upon any Federal 
court in respect to the question whether or not the use on behalf 
of which the power of the State is sought to be exercised is of 
such a nature as that it can be legally exercised. “Its solu- 
tion,’’ said the Supreme Court, in Olcott v. Supervisors of Fond 
du Lac County, 83 U. S. (16 Wall.), 678; bk. 21 L. Ed. 382, 
“must be sought, not in the decisions of any single State tri- 
bunal, but in general principles common to all courts. The 
nature of taxation, what uses are public and what are private, 
and the extent of unrestricted legislative power are matters 
which, like questions of commercial law, no State court can 
conclusively determine for us.’’ Nor does the legislative declara- 
tion found in the act here in question that the use in relation 
to which the authorized power is to be exercised is a public use 
necessarily make it so. (Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, 
fifth ed., p. 666, and cases there cited.) If it did the constitu- 
tional provision that private property may be taken for a pub- 
lic use, and the converse of this, which is everywhere main- 
tained by all courts, and which nobody doubts, that private 
property cannot be taken for a private use, might, as said by 
counsel for complainants, just as well not exist. It is the pur- 
pose and use of a work which determine its character. (Olcott 
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v. Supervisors of Fond du Lac County, supra.) Streets and 
highways are in their nature public, for the very Purpose of 
their construction is the accommodation of the public, to the Use 
of which every person is entitled upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as every other person. Water appropriated or designe 
for the use of cities and towns becomes charged with a public 
use, for the very purpose of such appropriation is the supplying 
of the public with that necessary element, and every person 
within such cities and towns is entitled to it upon precisely the 
Same terms and conditions. But can this be properly said jp 
respect of a district, however extensive its boundaries, where 
only certain persons are entitled to enjoy the use? That is to 
say, where only the landowners in the district are entitled to the 
use, such landowners may be many in number or they may be 
few. It is manifest, however, that the character of the use jy 
not to be tested by the mere number of persons who may enjoy 
it. No man’s property can be constitutionally taken from him 
without his consent and transferred to certain other men for 
their use, however numerous they may be. And that is just 
what the legislation in question authorizes to be done. Private 
property is thereby authorized to be assessed and sold to pro- 
vide water to supply the landowners in a certain district, more 
or less limited in extent, for irrigation purposes. Every person 
within such district is not entitled to the use of the water go 
provided upon the same terms and conditions as every other 
person, but only those persons who happen to own land in the 
district. Of course, the property of those individuals would 
thereby be improved, and, indirectly, the public good be thereby 
advanced. But every improvement advances the public good; 
every enterprise, no matter how strictly private it may be, if it 
be lawful and adds to the wealth, comfort and happiness of the 
people, is for the public good. The building of a house or the 
planting of a useful or beautiful tree is for the public good, 
But surely private property cannot be taken against the owners 
consent, on the ground that the public interest would thus be 
promoted. Judge Cooley, in his work on constitutional limita- 
tions, fifth edition, page 658, says it is not important “that the 
public would receive, incidentally, benefits such as usually 
spring from the improvement of lands or the establishment of 
prosperous private enterprises; the public use implies a posses- 
sion occupation, and the enjoyment of the land by the public at 
large or by public agencies, and a due protection of private 
property will preclude the government from seizing it in the 
hands of the owner and turning it over to another on vague 
grounds of public benefit to spring from the more profitable use 
to which the latter may devote it.” And, after referring to the 
statement of a learned jurist that “if the public interest can be 
in any way promoted by the taking of private property, it must 
rest in the wisdom of the Legislature to determine whether the 
benefit to the public will be of sufficient importance to render 
it expedient for them to exercise the right of eminent domain, 
and to authorize an interference with the private rights of > 
dividuals for that purpose,” says: “It would not be entirely 
safe, however, to apply with much liberality the language above 
quoted that ‘where the public interest can be in any ~~ pro- 
moted by the taking of private property’ the taking can be con- 
sidered for public use. It is certain that there are very — 
cases in which the property of some individual owners wou e 
likely to be better employed or occupied to the eg of 
the public interest in other hands than in their own, but + ~% 
not follow from this circumstance alone that they may rig “ 
fully be dispossessed. It may be for the public benefit ey 
the wild lands of the State be improved and cultivated, yo 
lowlands drained, all the unsightly places beautified, all _ 
dated buildings replaced by new, because all these things r- 
to give an aspect of beauty, thrift and comfort to the —_ ie 
and thereby to invite settlement, increase the value of lan s = 
gratify the public taste; but the common law has never = 
tioned an appropriation of property based upon these — - 
tions alone. and some further element must therefore : . 
volved before the appropriation can be regarded as - sage = 
by our constitutions. The reason of the case and the - a0 
practice of free governments must be our guides in ery = 
what is or is not to be regarded as public use, and — oy 
ean be considered such where the government is supplying be 
own needs, or is furnishing the facilities for its citizens in = 
gard to those matters of public necessity, convenience ad pt 
fare which, on account of their peculiar character -__ * oa 
culty—perhaps impossibility—of making provision rong) oneal 
otherwise, it is alike proper, useful and needful for the g 

nt to provide. 
ext “Every government is expected to make provision for = 
public ways, and for this purpose it may seize and appropr = 
lands. * * * The government also provides court houses , 
the administration of justice; buildings for its somnarne = 
instruction; aqueducts to convey pure and waewerme We 
into large towns; it builds levees to prevent the country be 
overflowed by the rising streams; it may cause drains to ; 
constructed to relieve swamps and marshes of their stagnan 
water, and other measures of general utility, in which the pub- 
lic at large are interested, and which require the appropri 
of private property, are also within the power, where they fa 
within the reasons underlying the cases mentioned. 

Can it be properly held that within the reasons that underlie 
any of the cases in which private property may be taken for 4 
public use falls the case where it is sought to take such prop- 
erty in order to supply water only to certain individuals within 
a certain district? I think not. The property to be held by 
the corporation whose creation is provided for by the legislation 
in question is not; as said by the Supreme Court of California in 
re Madera Irrigation District, 92 Cal., 322, s. c. 28 Pac. Rep. 
272, 675, to be held “in trust for the public,” but in trust for 
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the landowners of the district, and for nobody else. Manifest- 
ly, they do not constitute the public, whether they number 
many or few; and for their exclusive use the private property 
of no man can be taken without his consent. ‘To lay, with one 
nand,” said the Supreme Court of the United States, in Loan 
Association v. Topeka, 20 Wallace, 655, ‘the power of the gov- 
ernment’on the property of the citizen, and with the other be- 
stow it on other individuals to aid a private enterprise and build 
up private fortunes, is not the less a robbery because it is done 
under the forms of law, and is called taxation.” In Cummings 
y. Peters, 56 Cal., 593, it was held that several owners of mines 
could not condemn a right-of-way for a ditch through which to 
convey water to work their mines, because the use was a pri- 
vate one, being limited to specific individuals, and not intended 
for the general public. Precisely the same thing is true in re- 
spect to the legislation in question. It is wholly immaterial 
whether the specific individuals are named or are designated as 
the owners of the lands within the district, or whether they 
number a half dozen only, or as many hundred. The important 
and controlling fact in respect to this point is that in the case 
at bar, as in the case of the mine owners referred to in 56 Cali- 
fornia, 593, the use of the water is limited to specific individu- 
als, and the interest of the public is nothing more than that 
indirect and collateral benefit that it derives from every im- 
provement of a useful character that is made in the State. 

In the matter of drainage along Pequest River, 41 N. J. L. (12 
Vr.), 175, Chief Justice Beasley, speaking for the Court of Er- 
rers, in respect to a State statute which he explained as de- 
signed to enable one set of landowners to compel another set 
to co-operate, against their will, to drain that body or meadow 
land in which they had separate interests, said: ‘““‘The persons 
thus coerced manifestly suffer an invasion of their ordinary 
proprietary rights. Why should they thus be forced either to 
improve their own land or help to improve the land of others? 
It cannot reasonably be contended that this burthen must be 
borne because the improvement is a public one. This was the 
view of the effect of this act expressed in the case of mat- 
ter of drainage, etc., 35 N. J. L. (6 Vr.), 497; but as such view 
was founded on the notion that a legislative requisition that 
private lands should be drained at the expense of their owners 


‘was an exercise of power similar in kind to a proceeding to 


condemn private property for the use of a public road. I am 
compelled to think that decision rests upon a basis that is mani- 
festly indefensible. I see no rational ground for the assump- 
tion that the schemes to be executed by this act are, in the 
main, matters which, in any just sense, can be said to be of 
public concern. It is true that, under certain conditions, the 
reclamation of very extensive tracts of land which are subject 
to overflows by the tides, or which are otherwise submerged, 
may assume the importance of a public undertaking. Such 
was the case presented in the litigation between the Tidewater 
Company and Coster, 18 N. J., Eq. @ C. E. Gr.), 519. Such 
would be the case if the condition of a tract of land was such 
as to be detrimental to the public health. But the law is not 
confined to such cases as these, for its scope embraces every 
case of a tract of meadows, no matter how small its area, which 
is distributed among as many as five separate owners. It is 
extremely plain, therefore, that the legislative purpose em- 
bodied in this act cannot be vindicated on the plea that it di- 
rectly conduces to the general welfare of the community. It 
does not seem open to question that it is the owners alone who 
are interested in the compulsory improvement of these lands. 
True, in such cases, there is a resulting gain to the public, but 
there is nothing more than the inevitable incident of indi- 
vidual prosperity; the effect of drainage is to cause a more 
plentiful product than the land would yield in its unreclaimed 
condition: in this result, the owner is directly interested; the 
community indirectly only, and it is a perversion of legal terms* 
to call the enterprise, on account of such collateral advantage, 
a public one. So false is such a contention, that, if yielded to, 
it would legalize the compulsory establishment of manufactories 
or the converting of forests into arable land, or the execution 
of any private enterprise whatever, as, in all such matters, the 
State has a remote interest. To call the legislative fiat that a 
half dozen persons shall drain their land at their joint expense, 
and for their private advantage, an exercise of the taxing 
power of the State, is, in my judgment, simply a misnomer. 
Nor is such an exercise of power any more justifiable, if it is to 
be derived merely from the nature of the legislative authorit: 

than would be an enactment commanding A and B to farm 
their several lands at their joint expense; and yet no one will 
contend that this can be done. Under a constitution that 
guarantees the inviolability of private property, and limits the 
law-making power to the function of legislation, it appears to 
me entirely inadmissible to claim that it is a legitimate use of 
the prerogative to legislate, to enact a law, such as the present 
one, requiring a few landowners to improve their lands for 
their own profit, and at their own expense. I regard it as a 
Clear infringement of the Constitution to take, by force of a 
Statute, the money of a person from him, even though such 
Money should, against his will, be used for his private benefit, 
in the improvement of his land. Such an act has nothing in 
common, with respect to legal principles, with the condemna- 
tion of property for the uses of the community, and to the 
charging, to a limited extent, of the costs of such improvement 
upon the landowners specially benefited. I cannot assent to 


the hypothesis that this law can rest on the State’s right to 
tax, or on its eminent domain.” 

Like the case last cited, the scope of the legislation un- 
der consideration is not limited to,cases where the territory de- 





signed to be supplied with water for irrigation is so exten- 
sive as to assume the importance of a public undertaking 
and where, when provided, the water is available to every 
person within the district upon the same terms and condi- 
tions, but it embraces every case where a tract of country, 
be it large or small, is susceptible of one mode of irrigation 
from a common source and by the same system of works, and 
a majority of the holders of title or evidence of title thereto 
petition for the organization of an irrigation district, and two- 
thirds of the qualified voters within the boundaries of the 
district as established by the Board of Supervisors vote in 
favor of it. A half-dozen persons, as well as many hundreds, 
may constitute a majority of the holders of title or evidence 
of title to the lands falling within the designation of the 
statute, and the water.to be secured by the means provided 
for, so far from being available tg every person within the 
district, upon the same terms and conditions, is limited to 
the use of specific individuals, namely, the land-owners of 
the district. 

Another fatal objection to the maintenance of the legis- 
lation here in question, under the right of eminent domain, 
is that, if it be regarded as undertaken by the public primar- 
ily as a matter of public concern, the assessment upon the 
land owners must be limited to benefits imparted, which is 
not the case with this statute. Wurts vs. Hi land, 114 U. S. 
613; bk. 29 L. ed. 229; s. c. 5 Sup. Ct. Rept. 1086; The Tide- 
water Co. vs. Coster, 18 N. J. Eq. @ C. E. Gr.) 527. 

It does not seem to me to admit of doubt that, if the 
act in question can be maintained at all, it must be under 
the power of assessment for local improvements, or, as ex- 
pressed by the Supreme Court in Wurts vs. Hoagland, supra, 
“the power of the Legislature to establish regulations by which 
adjoining lands, held by various owners in severalty, and in 
the improvement of which all have a common interest, but 
which, by reason of the peculiar natural condition of the whole 
tract, cannot be improved or enjoyed by any of them with- 
out the concurrence of all, may be reclaimed and made use- 
ful to all at their joint expense.” But ne more than any 
other can that power be exercised without “due process of 
law.” 

Not only does the legislation in question provide for the 
assessing and selling, thus for the taking of private prop- 
erty in order to supply water for irrigation to specific per- 
sons within the district, and to those only, but all of this is 
authorized to be done without affording the owner any op- 
portunity to be heard in opposition to the validity of the pro- 
ceedings. As has been seen, the_act provides as a condition 
precedent to the organization of the district the presenta- 
tion to the Board of Supervisors of the county in which the 
lands or the greater portion thereof are situated, at a regular 
meeting of such board, of a petition signed by fifty, or a ma- 
jority of the holders of title, or evidence of title, to lands 
susceptible of one mode of irrigation from a common source 
and by the same system of works, as shown by the equalized 
county assessment roll next preceding the presentation of the 
petition, which petition shall specifically describe the proposed 
boundaries of the district, and ask that it be organized under 
the provisions of the act. The Supreme Court of California 
said, in the Madera irrigation case (92 Cal. 323; s. c. 28 
Pac. Rep. 272, 675), in answer to the present objection to 
the act, that the proceeding for the organization of the district 
“does not affect the property of any one within the district, 
and that he is not, by virtue thereof, deprived of any prop- 
erty. Such result does not arise until after the delinquency 
on his part in the payment of an assessment that may be 
levied upon his property, and before that time he has oppor- 
tunity to be heard as to the correctness of the valuation which 
is placed upon his property, and made the basis of his as- 
sessment. He does not, it is true, have any opportunity to be 
heard otherwise than by his vote in determining the amount 
of bonds to be issued, or the rate of assessment with which 
they are to be paid, but in this particular he is in the same 
condition as is the inhabitant.of any municipal organization 
which incurs a bonded indebtedness, or levies a tax for its 
payment. His property is not taken from him without due” 
process of law, if he is allowed a hearing at any time before 
the lien of the assessment thereon becomes final.” 

A hearing as to what? The only hearing provided for 
by the statute is as to the correctness of the valuation put by 
the assessor upon the property assessed. Nor can I at all 
agree that the proceeding for the organization of the district 
“does not affect the property of any one within the district.” 
The petition for the organization of the district was the foun- 
dation of the whole proceeding; just as the petition for the 
opening of Montgomery avenue, in San Francisco, lay at 
the foundation of the proceedings involved in Mulligan vs. 
Smith. 69 Cal. 206), the ruling in which case was approved 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in Zeighler vs. 
Hopkins, 117 U. S. G9 Wall 683, 687-8; bk. 29 L. ed. 1019. 
Without the required petition, no step could be taken looking 
to the organization of the district here in question. It was 
jurisdictional in the strictest sense. Two weeks’ notice of the 
time of the presentation of the petition is required to be given 
by publication. When presented, the statute declares, the 
Board of Supervisors shall hear the same, and may adjourn 
such hearing from time to time, not exceeding four weeks in 
all, and, on the final hearing, may make such changes in 
the proposed boundaries as they may find to be proper, and 
shall establish and define such boundaries; provided that said 
board shall not modify said boundaries so as to except from 
the operation of this act any territory within the boundaries 
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of the district proposed by said petitioners, which is suscep- 
tible ot irrigation by the same system of works applicable to 
other lands in said proposed district, nor shall any of the 
lands which will not, in the judgment of said board, be 
benefited by irrigation by said system, be included within 
such district; provided, that any person whose lands are sus- 
ceptible of irrigation from the same source may, in the dis- 
cretion of the board, upon application in writing to said board, 
have such lands included in such district.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the petition is, by the stat- 
ute, made the basis of the proceeding which is to culminate in 
divesting the title of the°owner of land against his consent, 
there is here not only no opportunity afforded such owner to 
test the sufficiency of the petition, but the power of the Board 
of Supervisors is in terms limited to making such changes in 
the boundaries proposed by the petitioners as it may deem 
proper, subject to the condition that it shall not except from 
the operation of the act any territory within the boundaries 
proposed by the petitioners which is susceptible of irrigation 
by the same system of works applicable to the other lands in 
said proposed district, nor include within the boundaries, which 
it is required to establish and define within four weeks after 
the presentation of the petition, any lands which, in its judg- 
ment, will not be benefited by irrigation by the same system 
of works. Every one must admit that in the matter in question 
the Board of Supervisors has only such power as is expressly 
or by necessary implication conferred upon it by the statute 
itself. Not only is it not thereby given the power to inquire 
into the sufficiency of the petition, but the express statutory 
requirements preclude any such inquiry by it, at the instance 
of any owner of land adversely affected, or at all. Yet the 
petition may not have been signed by the required number of 
holders of title or evidence of title to lands within the district, 
and if not, there was no basis upon which the proceedings 
could rest. 

Whatever construction might otherwise be placed upon the 
word “hear,” used in the statute, it cannot be held to include 
the power to determine the entire merits of the petition, in 
view of the affirmative requirement contained in the same sen- 
tence that on its final hearing the board “shall establish and 
define such boundaries.”” The board is of necessity required to 
determine for itself whether the petition upon its face is suf- 
ficient to put its powers in motion; yet its determination in 
that respect is not conclusive upon any one. As said by Judge 
Bronson, in speaking of a similar petition, in Sharp v. Spier, 
4 Hill (N. Y.) 76, 88, “they could not make the occasion by 
resolving that it existed. They had power to proceed if a ma- 
jority petitioned, but without such petition they had no au- 
thority whatever. They could not create the power by re- 
solving that they had it.’’ The statute does not require or au- 
thorize the Board of Supervisors to hear any contest in respect 
to the truth of the allegations of the petition, further than is 
implied by the provision that it may make such changes in the 
proposed boundaries as it may deem proper. Had it been em- 
powered to entertain a contest, for example, by a land owner 
in respect to the question whether those signing the petition 
were in truth, the holders of title, or the evidence of title, to 
lands susceptible of one mode of irrigation from a common 
source, and by the same system of works, and it should find 
in favor of the contestant upon that issue, it would necessarily 
be obliged to deny the petition and dismiss the proceedings. 
Yet, so far from that course being allowed by the statute, it 
provides, as has been seen, that the Board of Supervisors shall 
hear the petition, and may adjourn such hearing from time to 
time, not exceeding four weeks in all, and, in expresg terms, 
declares that on the final hearing of such petition it may make 
such changes in the proposed boundaries as it may find to be 
proper, and shall establish and define such boundaries. 


After the Board of Supervisors shall have so established and 
defined the boundaries of the proposed district and shall have 
divided it into divisions, the board is by the statute required 
to give notice of an election to be held in such proposed dis- 
trict for the purpose cf determining whether or not the same 
shall be organized under the provisions of the act. The notice 
is required to describe the boundaries so established, and to 
designate a name fur such proposed district. In the event two- 
thirds of the votes cast at such election are in the affirmative, 
the Board of Supervisors 1s, by the statute, required to declare 
by an order entered cn its minutes such territory duly organ- 
ized as an irrigation district under the name and style thereto- 
fore designated, and to declare the persons receiving respect- 
ively the highest number of votes for the several offices to be 
duly elected thereto, and te cause a certified copy of such order 
to be immediately filed for recerd in the office of the County Re- 
corder of each county in which any portion of such land is 
situated, and to also immediately forward a copy thereof to 
the clerk of the Board of Supervisors of each of the eounties 
in which any portion cf the district may lie. And the statute 
declares that from end sfter the date of such filing the or- 
ganization of such district shall be complete, and the officers 
thereof shall be entitled to enter immediately upon the duties 
ef their respective oificey upon qualifying according to law, 
and shall hold their respective offices until their successors are 
elected and qualifizi. Tne organization of the district is thus 
completed, according to the siatute, without at any time or 
place affording the «wrer ct the land within the boundaries of 
the district the opportunity to question or contest the suf- 
ficiency of the petition which lay at the very foundation ut 
the whole proceedings. 
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After the organization of the district has been so completed, 
its subsequent management and control is, by the statute, 
placed in the hands of the officers of the district, whose 
assessor is required to annually assess all the lands within 
the district to pay the costs of the irrigation works, the sal. 
aries of its officers, etc., and the principal and interest of 
such bonds of the district as may have been authorized to be 
issued, and which, by the statute, are made a lien upon alj 
of the lands within the district. The assessments so made 
are, by the statute, requized to be equalized by the board of 
directors of the district, sitting as a board of equalization, no. 
tice of which is required to be given by publication, which 
board is required to neet at the time designated in the no 
tice, and to continue in session from day to day as long ag 
may be necessary, not to exceed ten days, exclusive of Sun- 
days, to hear and determine such objections to the valuation 
and assessment as may come before them. The board of di- 
rectors, sitting as a board of equalization, is given the power 
to change -the valuation as may be just, and its secretary 
is required to note all changes made in the valuation of the 
property assessed, and in the names of the persons whose 
property is assessed. The board of directors is then required 
to levy an assessment sufficient to raise the required amount 
of money, which is made a lien upon the property assessed, 
and, in the event of delinquency, the property is directed to 
be sold by the collector of the district to pay the assessment, 
and, if not redeemed within twelve months from sale, the 
collector, or his successor in office, is required to execute a 
deed to the purchaser, the consequences attaching to which 
deed have already been stated. 


From first to last at no time or place is the owner of 
land within the district given the opportunity to be heard 
in respect to the essential and all-important questicn whether 
the petition upon which all of the proceedings rest and un- 
der which his property is to be assessed, sold and conveyed, 
conforms to the requirements of the statute—whether it was, 
in fact, signed by fifty, or a majority of the holders of title 
or evidence of title to lands within the district, as shown by 
the last equalized assessment roll immediately preceding the 
presentation of the petition. Without such a petition, as has 
been said, no step could be taken looking to the organization 
of the district. Mulligan vs. Smith, 59 Cal., 206; Zieghler vs. 
Hopkins, 117 U. S. (¥ Wall) 683, 688; bk. 20 L. ed. 1019, and, 
of course, without a legally organized district, there can be 
no such thing as an assessment. To say, therefore, as did 
the Supreme Court of California in the Madera case, that the 
landowner “has opportunity to be heard as to the correct- 
ness of the valuation which is placed upon his property, and 
made the basis of his assessment,”’ does not at all answer 
the objection. That hearing, as stated by that court, was 
limited to the question of the correctness of the valuation 
placed by the assessor upon the assessed property. It did not, 
and could not, under the terms and provisions of the statute, 
reach the vital question of the sufficiency of the petition. With 
that, the directors of the district, sitting as a board of equal- 
ization, had nothing whatever to do. So that, under the pro- 
visions of the statute in question, the land of the individual 
may be assessed and sold, and, according to the averments 
of the bill, will, unless the court intervenes, be conveyed and 
thus taken, without affording its owner any opportunity what- 
ever to question the sufficiency of the petitién upon which the 
whole proceedings are based. That this would be to deprive 
such owner of his property without due process of law would 
seem to be very clear. In judging what is ‘due process of 
law,” said the Supreme Court of the United States, in Hagar 
vs. Reclamation District,” 111 U. 8S. 708; 28 L. ed. 560; s. c. 4 
Sup. St. Rep. 663, “respect must be had to the cause 
and object of the taking, whether under the taxing power, 
the power of eminent domain, or the power of assessment 
for local improvements, or some of these; and, if found to 
be suitable or admissible in the special é¢ase, it will be ad- 
judged to be ‘due process of law,’ but, if found to be arbi- 
trary, oppressive and unjust, it may be declared to be not 
‘due process of law.’ ”’ 


Is it not arbitrary, oppressive and unjust to take one’s prop- 
erty without affording him an opportunity to show the insuffi- 
ciency of the very thing that forms the basis of the proceedings 
under which the taking is to occur, without allowing him to 
show that the petition required by the statute as a condition 
precedent to the organization of the district; without which 
there could be no district, no assessment, no sale, no convey- 
ance, never, in fact, existed? Surely, upon that vital, all-im- 
portant question the owner is entitled to be heard, and, just as 
surely to take his property without affording him that oppor- 
tunity is arbitrary, oppressive and unjust. Assessments in Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of reclaiming overflowed and swamp 
lands. to which the Supreme Court of California, in the cases 
cited, likened the irrigation districts, are enforced by suits, in 
which, as held by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Hagar v. Reclamation Court, supra, the owner may set up, by 
way of defense, all his objections to the validity of the proceed- 
ings, and he is, therefore, in such proceedings afforded “due 
process of law.” In the present case, however, as has been 
shown, the owner whose property is authorized to be taken is 
not afforded any opportunity whatever, at any time or place, be- 
fore any board or tribunal, to question the sufficiency of the 
very thing that lies at the foundation of the whole SS. 

This vital objection to the legislation in question is in no 
manner answered by the fact that, by a supplemental act of the 
Legislature of California, approved March 16, 1880 (Cal Stats. 
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1889, pp. 212-213), the board of directors of any irrigation 
district is authorized to commence a special proceeding in a 
superior court of the county in which the lands, or some portion 
thereof. are situated, in which, after, the publication of notice 
of the proceeding, any person interested may come in and con- 
test the legality and validity of “each and all of the proceedings 
for the organization of said district under the provisions of said 
act, from and including the petition for the organization of the 
district, and all other proceedings which may affect the legality 
or validity of said bonds and the order for the sale and the sale 
thereof.” Such a proceeding may or may not be instituted by 
the board of directors of the district, and was not instituted in 
the present instance, so far as appears from the bill. No man’s 
constitutional rights can depend upon an option which may or 
may not be exercised by another. 

Apart from the objections already considered, which go to 
the validity of the statute itself, it would be difficult, I think, if 
not impossible, to sustain its applicability to a case where there 
jg no stream or body of water in existence from which the dis- 
trict can obtain water with which to irrigate the lands within 
the district, and where, according to the averments of the bill, 
the proposition is to take private property to build works to 
catch and distribute, for the purposes of irrigation, rain and 
flood water, which may or may not come in sufficient volume. 
It would seem quite unreasonable to hold that private property 
can be taken for any such experimental purpose—especially 
where, as here, according to the allegations of the bill, one piece 
of land within the district to be thus irrigated belongs to the 
United States, and another to the State of California, both of 
which are exempt from assessment, but whose inclusion for irri- 
gation purposes adds $9,000 to the amount for which bonds have 
been authorized, and which, when issued, will be a lien upon 
the property of the complainant, Maria King Bradley, and under 
which it may be sold and conveyed. 

The fact that vast sums of money have been invested in 
works constructed under and in pursuance of this legislation, 
and that bonds running into the millions have been issued and 
sold thereunder, and that many individuals may not otherwise 
be able to secure water for the irrigation of their respective 
tracts of land, and that the validity of the legislation has been 
several times sustained by the Supreme Court of the State, while 
demanding on the part of this court great care and caution in 
the consideration of the case, and casting upon it a very grave 
responsibility, cannot justify it in failing to declare invalid legis- 
lation which, in its judgment, violates those principles of the 
Constitution of the United States which protect the private 
property of every person against forcible taking without due 
process of law, and for other than a lawful purpose. Such ques- 
tions are not to be determined by considerations of expediency 
or hardship. Unfortunate as it will be if losses result to in- 
yestors, and desirable as it undoubtedly is in this section of the 
country that irrigation facilities be improved and extended, it is 
far more important that the provisions of that great charter, 
which is the sheet anchor of safety, be in all things observed 
and enforced. 

The views above expressed render it unnecessary to consider 
other objections urged on the part of the complainant. 

Demurrer overruled, with leave to the defendants to answer 
within the usual] time. 





It is said that unless the act of Congress, entitled “An Act 
making Labor Day aj Legal Holiday,” approved June 28, 1894 
(U. S. Statutes at Large, 1893-4, p. 96), creates a national 
holiday, there is no statute providing a holiday throughout the 
United States. The language of said act is as follows: 

“That the first Monday of September in each year, being 
the day celebrated and known as Labor’s Day, is hereby made 


a legal public holiday, to all intents and purnoses, in the same 
manner as Christmas, the first day of January, the twenty- 
second day of February, the thirtieth day of May and the 
fourth day of July are now made by law public holidays.” 

By reference to the several acts of Congress on this sub- 
ject it will appear that, with the single exception above men- 
tioned, they refer to the District of Columbia exclusively. 

This is the case in the act of June 28, 1870, making the 
first day of January, the fourth day of July, Christmas Day 
and any day appointed or recommended by the President of 
the United States as a day of ms fast or thanksgiving, holi- 
days. The acts of Jan. 31, 1879, June 18, 1888, and Aug. 1, 
1888, providing, respectively, for holidays on the twenty-second 
of February, Inauguration Day and the thirtieth oy of Ma 
(Decoration Day), refer in express terms to the District o 
Columbia. 

The act of Congress above quoted, taken by itself, is mis- 
leading, in that it does not mention the District of Columbia; 
but, as it provides that, on the date mentioned, the day cele- 
brated and known as Labor’s Day is made a legal public holi- 
day, coupled with the expression ‘‘to all intents and purposes, 
in the same manner as Christmas,” and the other holidays 
hamed therein, “are now made by law public holidays,” and, 
as the acts of Congress creating the other holidays, limit them 
to the District of Columbia, it is apparent that the inten- 
tion was to limit this holiday in the same manner. 

A popular error that certain holidays are “national” in 
the sense that they apply to the whole country without re- 
gard to State enactment is prevalent. The fact is, as above 
shown, that, except for the District of Columbia, Congress 
has left the creation and regulation of holidays to the Leg- 
islatures of the respective States, 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION. 


The eighteenth annual session of the ‘American Bar_Associ- 
ation was opened at Detroit, Tuesday morning, August 27, in 
the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A, building with an address by 
Honorable James C, Carter of New York, president of the As- 
sociation. Mr. Carter’s address consisted mainly of a capitu- 
lation of the more important laws enacted in the different 
States since the last meeting of the Association. 

The report embraced a general survey of the work of nearly 
forty Legislatures, the work of the several State Legislatures 
being reviewed at length, the more important features of the 
new enactments being commented upon. Mr. Carter spoke in 
substance as follows: 

“If we conceive, as we justly may, an independent society of 
men as an individual with a separate and distinct concep- 
tion of his own interests, the statutory laws of such a society 
become analogous to the voluntary resolutions of a person for 
self-improvement. 

“But are the laws executed? Do they represent resolutions 
of a wise and self-controlled man, which are actually carried 
out, or those abortive resolves that serve only to indicate a 
man conscious of error but incapable of reformation? I am 
not unaware of the difference in point of excellence between 
public and private work. It is not likely that the selection of 
legislators can ever be made with uniform wisdom; but a great 
advance will be made when those that aspire to be legislators 
begin to seek the knowledge the office requires. 

“Take the great question of taxation. It is amazing to think 
that enlightened States, abounding in productive wealth, which 
would easily afford an ample revenue, if properly tapped, 
should insist on retaining an intricate system of taxation even 
after it has proved to be abortive for its avowed objects. And 
yet this is what is everywhere exhibited. 

“It seems incomprehensible that a people could deliberately 
adopt a policy that fosters the increase of crime, contempt for 
the laws and the debasement of character. In some commu- 
nities, notably in the city of New York, the impossibility of 
@ general and equal enforcement, of the laws and the revolt- 
ing injustice of a partial effort, have had the effect of leading 
the executive officers to wholly abandon any serious attempt 
at a rigid enforcement. And yet, these worse than useless re- 
sults of legislative action seem nowhere to lead to any se- 
rious inquiry into the real nature of the difficulty. 

“The condition of what are called sumptuary laws is 
equally discreditable to our knowledge, both of the science of 
legislation and the teachings of experience. The task of en- 
forcing them against the passions, the beliefs and the interests 
of multitudes can be accomplished only by a despot armed 
with unlimited power. The result is that our statute books 
are bristling with penal enactments that have little effect in. 
repressing the practices against which they are aimed. A so- 
ciety that has not the moral energy to enforce its will in any 
particular case should never embody that will in the form 
of a statute. 

“There are large numbers, also, in all free societies with 
whom law-making amounts to a passion. In our easy-going 
Legislatures, too much engrossed with party and personal 
schemes, it is easy to induce acquiescence in proposals for 
new laws upon subjects not fit for legislation. I attribute 
these errors in legislation principally to two causes already 
mentioned, which are closely allied with each other; first, the 
common passion—the cacoethes—which afflicts so many, of 
framing new laws; and, second, the disposition or the will- 
ingness, common to all Legislatures, of acting upon matters 
that are not proper subjects for legislation at all. I know of 
nothing more needed among us than a deepened conviction 
that the sphere of legislation, like that of other forms of hu- 
man activity, has its proper limits, which can never be ex- 
ceeded without mischief, and a sufficient knowledge of what 
these limits are. 

“In urging the increased study by our profession of tne 
science of legislation, I mean that science in its broadest ex- 
tent. It should embrace, as I conceive, two principal branches; 
first, the just limits of the province of legislation; that is to 
say, what subjects are really fit for legislative action as dis- 
tinguished from those that should be left to the disposition of 
courts, or to the discipline that proceeds from the moral 
agencies of society. I am not unaware of the extent of the 
field of inquiry thus embraced. It includes the fundamental 
elements of economic science, and the principles upon which 
sociological inquirers are generally agreed. I do not mean 
that these sciences must be mastered in their details; but that 
their main features should be known so far as to enable the 
student to avail himself of their results and to employ their 
methods. 

“The other important branch is the study of the proper 
manner in which subjects fit for legislative action should be 
treated—that is to say, the art of framing appropriate and 
effective laws. Our association takes much interest in bring- 
ing about a certain measure of uniformity in our laws. The 
laws of a people should, of course, be devised and shaped in 
accordance with ‘their traditions and their character, and so 
far as these differ, it is neither possible nor desirable to have 
entire uniformity of laws. But the resemblances in character 
and traditions between the people of the States of the Union 
are far greater than tthe differences, and this renders uni- 
formity in many particulars practicable. And where mutual 
relations are so close, and inter-communication so general and 
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constant, the difficulties and embarrassments arising from dif- 
ferent systems of law are numberless. If a beneficent despot 
had absolute rule over 65, .000, his ambition, and, perhaps, 
his duty, would be to force uniformity in law everywhere; and 
if our National Government had the constitutional authority 
to effect the same result, that authority might, perhaps, be 
appropriately exercised to that end. There are none who, even 
for such a blessing, would accept a master, and few who 
would be willing to surrender the greater advantages which 
are supposed to flow from the division of our country into 
separate States sovereign for the purposes of domestic legisla- 
tion. But is there no way in which a people essentially one 
can secure to themselves the prodigious benefits that would 
arise from a uniformity in legal rule? 

“Our unwritten law is already substantially the same, and 
that I have always regarded as an impressive reason for ab- 
staining from any attempt to reduce it into written forms, 
which would at once tend to plunge it into diversity. What- 
ever can be done to secure this desired uniformity must be 
done by voluntary concerted action. The appointment made 
by several States during the last year for commissions de- 
signed to forward this effort affords us much encouragement. 

“So far as the unwritten law is concerned, this uniformity 
will be approached as rapidly as should be desired by the op- 
eration of the unconscious forces of human society. The dis- 
tant ideals are unchangeable and everywhere the same, and 
as the nations advance toward them they fall, or rather, rise, 
more and more into identity. It was this ideal law which the 
great Koman orator and writer declared, in a burst of immor- 
tal eloquence, was not one thing at Rome and another at 
Athens, and the universal cultivation of the science of unwrit- 
ten jurisprudence will eventually produce the same plant on 
every soil. But the positive legislative determinations of na- 
tions can be assimilated or reconciled only by conscientious 
and concerted action. Much has already been accomplished 
in this direction by treaties and by those concurrently adopted 
regulations operative upon ‘the sea, the common domain of 
all nations. The wise furtherance of this beneficent work de- 
pends upon the intelligent oversight and co-operation of the 
enlightened jurists of the world.” 

All through the reading of the president’s address, which 
occupied a little more than two hours, the strictest attention 
was given, so that Mr. Carter was not obliged to raise his 
voice much above the ordinary tone. Occasionally some fine, 
Sarcastic bit in the speech would bring out a little laughter, 
and at its conclusion there was a burst of applause. 

BUSINESS MEETING. 


The business meeting of the convention was held immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of President Carter’s address. 

The Executive Committee reported that twenty-seven mem- 
bers had been admitted on application between meetings of 
the association. In addition to which 194 new members were 
proposed for admission, being members of the Detroit bar. 

The following were chosen members of the General Council: 

Alabama, D. S. Troy; Arkansas, M. M. Cohn; California, 
James A. Gibson; Colorado, Cass E. Harrington; Con- 
necticut, Morris F. Tyler; Delaware, Ignatius C. Grubb; 
District of Columbia, Henry Wise Garnett; Florida, R. 
W. Williams; Georgia, P. W. Meldrum; Idaho, H. Stew- 
art Gregory; Illinois, Henry Wade Rogers; Indiana, R. S. 
Taylor; Iowa, Alvin J. McCrary; Kansas, John D. Milliken; 
Kentucky, Helm Bruce; Louisiana, Judge W. W. Howe; Maine, 
Cc. F. Libby; Maryland, John T. Mason; Massachusetts, Leonard 
A. Jones; Michigan, George P. Wanty; Minnesota, Ralph Whe- 
lan; Mississippi, R. H. Thompson; Missouri, Charles Claflin 
Allen; Montana, Wilbur F. Sanders; Nebraska, J. M. Wool- 
worth; New Hampshire, Joseph W. Fellows; New Jersey, R. 
Wayne Parker; New York, William H. Robertson; North Caro- 
lina, John L. Bridges; North Dakota, Burke Corbett; Ohio, 
J. J. Hall; North Carolina, C. S. Nettles; South Dakota, J. H. 
Carey; Pennsylvania, Walter George Smith; Rhode Island, 
A. M. Eaton; South Carolina, C. S. Nettles; South Dakota, 
J. W. Wright; Tennessee, J. M. Dickinson; Texas, J. J. H. 
Scott; Vermont, S. C. Shurtleff; Virginia, James Lyons; Wash- 
ington, Charles E. Shepard; West Virginia, J. B. Somerville; 
Wisconsin, Burr W. Jones; Wyoming, Charles A. N, Potter; 
Indian Territory, J. W. McLoud; Oklahoma, Henry E. Aso; 
Utah, R. B. Shepard. 

Secretary Hinkey reported a membership of 1,171, exclusive 
of the 194 received at this meeting. 

The report of Treasurer Francis Rawle showed that there 
had been a balance of $3,162.57 last year, which had been in- 
creased by various receipts to $8,653.52. Disbursements had 
been $4,952.94 during the year, leaving a balance of $3,700.58. 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

President—Morefield Storey, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary—John Hinkley, of Maryland. 

Treasurer—Francis Rawle, of Pennsylvania. 

Executive Committee—George A. Mercer, of Georgia; Alfred 
Heminway, of Massachusetts; Charles Claflin Allen, of Missouri. 

The secretary also presented the selections of the grand 
council for vice-presidents and members of the local] councils 
of the various States. 

The officers nominated were duly elected, being the last 
business taken up by the convention before adjournment. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Secretary Hinkey read the report of the Executive Commit- 


tee, giving the names of the following admitted to member 
ship by the committee during the year: C. C. Bartels, J. H. 





_ _— 
— 


Blond, C. M. Campbell and John F. Shafroth, Denver, Col. 
Charles E. Foster and W. P. Montague, Washington, D. C.; ¢’ 
D. Rhinehart, Jacksonville, Fla.; Sydney B. Davis, Terre Haute. 
Ind.; Cato Sella, Vinton, Iowa; Helm Bruce, Louisville, Ky.: 
R. C. Kilduff, Holyoke, Mass.; James Schneider, Boston, Mass: 
Thomas J. Johnson, Schenectady; Howard L. Osgood, Roches. 
ter; Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y.; Roswell H. Patterson ang 
Wm. A. Wilcox, Scranton, Pa.; T. F. Garwood, Gonzales, Tex: 
J. D. Sutherland, Salt Lake City; Melville C. Browne, Laramie: 
T. F. Burke, Cheyenne; Clarence D. Clark, Evanston; Asbury 
B. Conway, B. F. Fowler and Richard H. Scott, Cheyenne; N, 
E. Fowler, Laramie; Jesse Knight, Evanston, Wyo. 

Following this announcement the secretary read the list 
of accredited delegates. Then came the nomination and elec. 
tion of members submitted to the General Council last night, 
There were 127 of these, of which ninety-five were from Michi- 
gan. The list of new members elected was as follows: 


Archie M. Stevenson, Denver, Col.; E. P. Arvine, New 
Haven, Ct.; John C. Avery, Pensacola, Fla.; Louis C. Massey, 
Orlando, Fla.; Albert Baker, John F. Carson, Smiley N. Cham- 
bers, John T. Dye, Wm. Pirtle Herod, John W. Holtzman, 
Charles A. Korbly and Robert W. McBride, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Oscar H. Montgomery, Seymour, Ind.; Rolla D. Oglesbee, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; W. L. Penfield, Auburn, Ind.; William A. Pick- 
ens, George L. Reinhard, Alonzo Green Smith and William A, 
Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robert H. Parkinson, Chicago, Ill; 
D. H. Pingrey, Bloomington, Ill.; Hannibal E. Hamlin, Ells- 
worth, Me.; Frank M. Higgins, Limerick, Me.; Fred A. Aldrich, 
Cadillac, Mich.; Alexis C. Angell, Fred A. Baker, Detroit; Dallas 
Boudeman, Kalamazoo; Herbert E. Boynton, Michael Brem 
nan, Detroit; Roger W. Butterfield, Grand Rapids; John J. 
Carton, Flint; F. O. Clark, Marquette; Wm. K. Clute, Ionia; 
Israel’ T. Cowles, Detroit; Albert Crane, Grand Rapids; Martin 
Crocker and T. M. Crocker, Mt. Clemens; Arthur C. Denison, 
srand Rapids; Samuel T. Douglas and Samuel T. Douglas 24, 
Detroit; Charles Draper, Pontiac; Frederick E. Driggs, Detroit; 
George H. Durand, Flint; J. B. Eldredge, Mt. Clemens: Grant 
Hayden, Ishpeming; Edwin Henderson, George H. Hopkins, 
Fellows, Hudson; Edward A. Gott, Edmund Hall, Henry A. 
Harmon, Herchal H. Hatch, Reuben Hatch, Detroit; George 
Andrew Howell, Detroit; James A. Jacokes, Pontiac; Thomas 
Spencer Jerome, Detroit; J. Byron Judkins, Willard Kingsley, 
Grand Rapids; S. L. Kilbourne, Lansing; Jacob Kleinhaus, 
Loyal E. Knoppen, Grand Rapids; Charles K. Latham, Detroit; 
Jay C. Lee, Lansing; Clarence A. Lightner, Detroit; Michael F. 
Lillis, Pontiac; Floyd R. Mechem, Ann Arbor; Martin V. Mont- 
gomery, William A. Moore, William V. Moore, Lansing; James 
H. McMillan, Detroit; Mark Norris, Grand Rapids; John C. 
Patterson, Marshall; John H. Patterson, Pontiac; Willis B. 
Perkins, Grand Rapids; Ralph Phelps, Jr., Ashley Pond, Hoyt 
Post, Frank E. Robson, Detroit; Arthur R. Rood, Grand Rap- 
ids; Charles T. Russeli, Mt. Pleasant; Kelly S. Searl, Ithaca; 
George W. Smith, Pontiac; William Alden Smith, Grand Rap- 
ids; Augustus C. Stellwagen, Detroit; J. W. Stone, Marquette; 
Elmer L. B. Sutton, Sault Ste. Marie; William J. Stuart, Grand 
Rapids; Henry H. Swan, Henry T. Thurbur, Detroit; William 
L. Webber, Saginaw, E. 8.; William H. Wells, Detroit; Harri- 
son H. Wheeler, Manistee; Peter White, Marquette; Emery T. 
Wood, Detroit; Walter 8S. Carter, Edward F. Dwight, Charles 
E. Hughes and John Ordconaux, New York; Henry H. Sey- 
mour, Buffalo; Edward G. Whittaker, New York; Joseph Ben- 
son Foraker, Ohio; Judson Harmon, Frank B. Loveland, Cin- 
cinnati; Henry E. Asp, John Shartell, Guthrie, O. T.; Thomas F. 
Frawley, Eau Claire, Wis.; James G. Day, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Isaac Van Devanter, Marion, Ind.; C. A. Beardsley, John W. 
Beaumont, John H. Bissell, Henry M. Campbell, Henry A. 
Harmon, Wm. L. January, Frank T. Lodge, George W. Rad- 
ford, Frank G. Russell and Wm. C. Sprague, Detroit; Luther 
S. Trowbridge, Detroit; J. C. Burrows, Painsville, Ohio; E. H. 
Hopkins, Cleveland; Homer H. Johnson, Clevéland; John J. 
Moore, Ottawa; Hiram D. Peck, Cincinnati; Richard A. Mont 
gomery, Lansing. 

The following General Council was elected, most of the 
members being re-elected: Alabama, D. S. Troy; Arkansas, 
M. M. Cohn; California, James A. Gibson; Colorado, Cass C. 
Herrington; Connecticut, Morris F. Tyler; Delaware, Ignatius 
C. Grubb; District of Columbia, Henry Wise Garnett; Florida, 
R. W. Williams; Georgia, P. W. Meldrum; Idaho, H. Stuart 
Gregory; Illinois, Henry Wade Rogers; Indiana, R. 8. Taylor; 
Iowa, A. J. McCrary; Kansas, John D. Milliken; Kentucky, 
Helm Bruce; Louisiana, William Wirt Howe; Massachusetts, 
Leonard A. Jones, chairman; Maine, C. F. Libby; Maryland, J. 
T. Mason; Michigan, George P. Wanty; Minnesota, Ralph 
Wheeler; Mississippi, R. H. Thompson; Missouri, Charles Claf- 
flin Allen; Montana, Wilbur F. Sanders; Nebraska, J. W. Wool- 
worth; New Hampshire, Joseph W. Fellows; New Jersey, R. 
Wayne Parker; New York, W. H. Robertson; North Carolina, 
John F. Bridgers; North Dakota, Burke Corbett; Ohio, Samuel 
F. Hunt; Oregon, Charles H. Carey; Pennsylvania, Walter 
George Smith; Rhode Island, Amasa M. Eaton; South Carolina, 
Cc. S. Nettles; South Dakota, J. W. Wright; Tennessee, J. M. 
Dickinson; Texas, J. Z. H. Scott; Vermont, S. C. Shurtleff; Vir- 
ginia, James Lyons; Washington, Charles E. Shepard; West 
Virginia, J. B. Somerville; Wisconsin, Burr W. Jones; Wyom- 
ing, C. N. Potter; Oklahoma, H. E. Asp; Indian Territory, J. 
W. McLoud; Utah, R. B. Shepard. 


The report of Treasurer Francis Rawle showed that there 
had been a balance of $3,162.57 last year, which had been in- 
creased by various receipts to $8,653.52. Disbursements had 
been $4,952.94 during the year, leaving a balance of $3,700.68. 
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The secretary read a number of invitations from Detroit 
organizations, which were accepted with thanks. 

A rather funny contest took place between two New Jersey 
delegates during the election of members of the General Coun- 
cil. Charles Borcherling and R. Wayne Parker each wanted 
the other elected. Borcherling held that Parker had been the 
member from New Jersey last year and ought to be continued. 
Parker insisted that Borcherling had preceded him in office 
and ought to be reinstated. The president put Parker’s name 
first, and he was elected amid laughter. 

The “morning” session closed at 2, and a recess was taken 
until 8 in the evening. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the legal section of the asso- 
ciation got together to discuss matters pertaining to the train- 
ing of lawyers. About fifty members attended, while the rest 
visited or took in some of the sights of Detroit. There was 
quite a sprinkling of professors of colleges among those who 
attended the meeting of the afternoon. It was very warm, but 
most of the delegates remained throughout the session. 


THE WELCOMING ADDRESS. 


The Bar Association was to have been welcomed to Detroit 
by Hon. G. V. N. Lothrop, the president of the Detroit Bar 
Association and ex-Minister to Russia, but on account of 
severe illness was unable to attend, and the duty was as- 
signed to Hon. Don M. Dickinson, whe made a most felicitous 
and witty speech, that was keenly enjoyed by all. A bit of ex- 
travagance that put the listeners in the best humor was the 
impassioned appeal for the free and unlimited coinage of cop- 
per at any ratio and without respect to any other country. 
The members saw the fine humor of this piece of pleasantry 
and shook their sides with delight. 

The address of welcome was as follows: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Bar As- 
sociation: 

“It was with one voice that the Bar of Michigan, intending 
in the selection to show you the highest consideration in our 
power, named as our spokesman to greet you and to welcome 
you to the State our beloved and distinguished leader, George 
Vv. N. Lothrom 

“It is with regret, therefore, that I am compelled to an- 
nounce that his condition of health will prevent his appear- 
ing before you in this place, and that the office has been al- 
lotted to me to tell you how glad we are to have you here, 
The State of Michigan opens her great heart to you, and her 
inland seas send you a smiling welcome on the face of their 


blue waters that pass our doors on their way to Niagara and 


the Atlantic. 

“As @ representative here of all our people, chosen to speak 
for them on this occasion, I do most heartily thank you for 
coming to us, and bid you a most cordial welcome. At the 
same time, whether we say it or not, the most of us feel. way 
down in our innermost hearts, that you are to be congratulated 
because of your happy lot in being in Michigan, even “or a 
short time, and upon your exceptionally felicitous choice of 
Detroit as a place of meeting. We look about us upon our 
intelligent people, our peerless system of education, our 
natural resources, our mighty commerce, our beautiful land 
and our great waterways, and, seeing our possessions and 
what we have done withal, we reflect that we are not as the 
rich and effete East, or as the cruder and@ sometimes rude and 
strident West, or as the full-blooded and impulsive South, and 
we, admiring ourselves, say, that we are the true mean among 
them all, and that it is good to be truly the mean. Then we 
thank God, satisfied, and look out upon the rest of the world, 
ready to make allowances for faults, foibles and shortcom- 
ings,-in a spirit of broad Christian charity. Nevertheless, we 
like to be visited, so that those. learned in our history and 
importance, may come to an appreciation of their knowledge, 
and so that the unlearned may become wise. 

“A few days ago a Senator of 'the United States from the 
great State of New York referred to the city of Detroit as 
situated on the shores of Lake Michigan! 

“Now, we would have him know, and all the rest of our 
friends of the Atlantic coast who have never been west of 
Buffalo know, that a commerce passes the port of Detroit 
in but the seven months of open navigation, seven times as 
great, In tonnage of merchandise, as the entire year’s carry- 
ing trade of the North Atlantic highway, and more than twice 
as great as the combined entries and clearances of the whole 
world at the ports of New York and Liverpool together. In 
the Summer of 1893 a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—one of the most eminent men produced by this 
republic, and one of the greatest judges who ever wore the 
ermine, spent a month within sight of the two endless pro- 
cessions of shipping that pass each other on this water road. 
Mere statistics had not greatly impressed him, but the actual 
view of the living facts filled him with astonished conviction. 
To that visit more than anything else, I believe, does our 
fresh water Neptune owe his belt and spur of knight; for in 
December, 1893, the court gave to our lakes and connecting 
Tivers the full legal title and dignity of ‘high seas,’ ranking 
with the oceans and seas of the world. I say, in passing, that 
how, with our sister States of the Northwest, we are asking, 
with more and more urgency—nay, we will soon demand—from 
the United States, a free, and above all, a wholly American 
Outlet to tide water, so that we may ship our goods to every 
Open port on the earth without change of bulk. 

“In agriculture, Michigan’s resources can feed all the na- 
tions; in building material, we can build cottages and palaces 
for them all; we can gridiron the world with our iron and 












steel, and from our manufactories can equip the lines with 
rolling stock. We produce the most and best iron of any State 
or nation. 

“Our copper product is now at least half of the world’s 
supply. Copper mining is remunerative, but I suggest to our 
fellow-citizens of the United States.from abroad that it would 
pay us better if the Government would open its mints to the 
free and unlimited coinage of copper as money, impose the 
legal tender quality, fix a ratio (at any figure—that is not 
material) with gold and silver, and then maintain the parity 
of the three metals with all the financial resources of the re- 
public, ‘independently of and without waiting for the assent 
of foreign nations.’ Michigan) would like this, and if it should 
turn out well, we might, following Lycurgus, try it with our 
iron by and by. But that’s another story, as Kipling would 
say. ‘ 

“And I want to tell you something about your immediate 
hostess, the fair city of Detroit. You have been introduced— 
you do not know her. 

“Some one said, not long ago, that the founders of our 
town modeled it after the city of Washington, as Washington 
was modeled from Versailles, and Versailles from a cobweb. 
But before Louis XIV. had finished his palace at Versailles— 
the beginning of the city—before Washington was dreamed 
of—nay, before the Father of his Country was born, and while 
his father Augustine was yet a child of 8 years, Detroit was 
founded. 

“Ay English song and story impress one with the mistiness 
of the long past, by the admixture of Celtic myth with history, 
when they tell of King Arthur and Sir Lancelot and Guinevere, 
so the beautiful tale of Evangeline, like another Aeneid, relat- 
ing the expulsion and the wanderings of a people from their 
country, seems of ai time almost lost in an age long gone. Yet 
Detroit had been a vigorous historic fact for half a century 
when her citizens opened her gates and their hearts and homes 
to many of the sad and weary Acadian exiles, driven from 
their homes by England. Nay more, we 


“ ‘Gave them of the corn land 
That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plow from morn’ to night.’ 


And they and their descendants have abided with us unto this 
day. 

“Before St. Petersburg was founded by Peter the Great— 
Detroit was. 

“More than six decades before the birth of Napoleon; when 
Louis the Grand had turned pious and was in the zenith of 
his power; when James II. of England was living an exile at 
the court of France; when William of Orange was England’s 
sovereign, and Peter the Great ruled Russia and was the 
dread of Europe—this town had come to stay. 

‘When Cotton Mather published his Magnalia; twenty 
years before potatoes were known in America; before there 
was a newspaper or postoffice in the colonies; before the great 
war of the Spanish secession; more than forty years befoe 
the Highlanders went down with King Charlie before the Eng- 
lish at Culloden; nearly sixty years before Wolfe died on the 
plains of Abraham and Canada became English; fifty years 
before Washington, in his early 20s, was with Braddock at 
Fort Duquesne, and fifty years before Franklin flew his kite; 
long before George III. was born—Detroit was receiving visitors 
within her borders with the same warmth of hospitality with 
which we greet you. We had passed three score and ten when 
Boston gave her first successful tea party; when the first 
cabin was built in Kentucky; whem Daniel Boone was first 
heard of: when the embattled farmers stood and fired the shot 
heard around ‘the world. Before New Orleans was thought of; 
when Baltimore and Savannah were founded; before there was 
an English settlement in Vermont—Detroit had twice enlarged 
her stockade to take in the population for whom there had 
ceased to be room within it. : 

“Detroit’s sons have shed their blood in all the wars of the 
colonies and of the republic. They have charged for the 
golden lilies of France, defended the cross of St. George, and 
been represented in every battle on ‘the side of Old Glory 
since it first floated. 

“We take just pride in our ancestors, and their descend- 
ants from gallant France; aside from these, Michi ’s peo- 
ple are great-grandsons and grandsons of New d, and 
sons of the grandsons of Central and Northern New York— 
albeit, we are broader and cleverer Americans than our for- 
bears. 

“Such as we 4re, Michigan and Detroit salute you with 
honor. We wanted you to know that we receive you on classic 
ground, with the influence of nearly two centuries of an always 
progressive civilization about you. It is fitting that the repre- 
sentatives of the Bar of this country should meet in the State 
of that bench whose judgments were and are confidently cited 
as authoritative wherever law is administered—the bench of 
Campbell, Cooley, Christiancy gnd Graves. We greet you in 
the Federal circuit of such jurists as McLean, Waite, Swayne, 
and of him who has lately gone to his reward of a life well 
lived and of a judicial career unexcelled for rectitude, justice 
and ability by any one of them—L-refer to the lamented Howell 
E. Jackson. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we wish you success in 
your delibera'tions in the broadest sense. We would like this 
meeting to be a memorable one; and while we would not in- 
terfere with your labors, we must insist that the best economy 
of time dictates that you shall occasionally turn aside from the 
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road you are following for rest, and while you are in this 
pleasant land, we propose to lead you by the still waters and 
make you to lie down in green pastures.” 

TWO RECEPTIONS TO THE BAR ASSOCIATION. 

When the ceremony of welcoming the delegates had been 
concluded at Y. M. C. A. Hall, about 9 o’clock, everybody went 
to the residence of Gen. R. A: Alger, who had tendered a re- 
ception to Justices Brown and Brewer, President Carter and 
Judge Taft. Justice Brewer had not yet arrived, and there 
Was general regret at his non-appearance. 

Gen. Alger had thrown open his fine house to the general 
public, in order that all who might so desire could meet the dis- 
tinguished visitors. The great house was brilliantly illuminated, 
and decorated with plants. 

Gen. Alger stood at the door of the parlor, and next to him 
stood Justice Brown. Next to Justice Brown was President 
Carter, and Judge Taft filled out the distinguished quartet. 
Don M. Dickinson and E. W. Pendleton introduced the line of 
visitors to the guests of the evening, who filed in, and after the 
handshaking there was a season of general talk. Looking at 
the groups of distinguished expounders of law, one was re- 
minded of the great street railway fight. Judge Taft had given 
a decision on the case, and President Carter had given an 
opinion on it. Prof. C. A. Kent was one of Detroit’s attorneys, 
and these men, opposing each other in business, stood for a 
while chatting pleasantly together. 

RECEPTION TO COMMISSIONERS ON UNIFORMITY OF 
' LEGISLATION. ‘ 

The reception at the residence of S. M. Cutcheon, 51 Ed- 
mund place. to the Commissioners on Uniform Law and the 
members of the local bar, was well attended. From 4 to 6 in 
the afternoon the enjoyable affair lasted, and the Detroit attor- 
neys were pleased to meet the commissioners who are laboring 
to an end which seems to meet the approval of all the lawyers. 
The occasion marked an enjoyable termination of the work of 
the conference in this city. 

THE ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

The annual address was delivered by Hon. William H. 
Taft, Judge of the United States Court of Appeals, at the morn- 
session, the second day of the proceedings. He spoke as follows: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen: Within the last four years the 
Governors of five or more States have thought it proper in their 

. Official messages to declare that the Federal courts have seized 
jurisdiction not rightly theirs, and have exercised it to the 
detriment of the republic, and to urge their respective Legisla- 
tures to petition Congress for remedial legislation to prevent 
further usurpation. One Legislature did present a memorial 
to Congress, reciting the grievances of the people of its State 
against the Federal judiciary, and asking a curtailment of the 
powers unlawfully assumed by them. 

“The principal charge against the Federal courts which an 
examination of these documents discloses, is that they have fla- 
grantly usurped jurisdiction, first, to protect corporations and 
perpetuate their many abuses, and, second, to oppress and de- 
stroy the power of organized labor. 

“These charges against the Federal judiciary have not been 
confined to messages from State Governors. They also come from 
persons, who, although not holding high offices, have a standing 
before the bar which entitles them to respectful attention. 
Much of what is found in the official communications I have re- 
ferred to, concerning the treatment of corporations by the 
Federal courts has been taken from the articles and addresses 
of the editor of the American Law Review. This gentleman, 
well known as an able and prominent law text writer, has given 
much attention to the Federal decision on corporate matters, 
and has expressed his condemnation of many of them in lan- 
guage that has lacked nothing in freedom, emphasis or rhetori- 
eal figure. The one judicial system to which all the members 
of this association bear the same relation. is that of the United 
States, and when I was honored with an invitation to address 
them it at once occurred to me that I might properly ask their 
attention to a temporate discussion of the justice of these 
criticisms. ’ 

*“T have since been oppressed with the thought that the 
theme might with more propriety be left to one having no offi- 
cial relation to the Federal courts, but circumstances have pre- 
vented any change from my original impulse. I can only hope 
that my recent admission to the inferior ranks of the Federal 
judiciary and my humble position therein will prevent the sug- 
gestion that what is here to be said has anything in either of a 
personal defense or of a quasi-official character. 

“The right and opportunity freely and publicly to criticise 
judicial action are of vastly more importance to the body poli- 
tic than the immunity of courts and judges from unjust asper- 
sions and attack. Nothing tends more to render judges careful 
in their judgments and anxiously solicitous to do exact justice 
than the consciousness that every act of theirs is to be sub- 
jected to the intelligent scrutiny of their fellow men and to 
their candid criticism. Such criticism is beneficial in proportion 
as it is fair. dispassionate, discriminatng and based on a knowl- 
edge of sound legal principles. The comments made by learned 
text writers. and by the acute editors of the various law re- 
views upon judicial decisions are therefore highly useful. Such 
critics constitute more or less impartial tribunals of professional 
opinion, before which each judgment is made to stand or fall 
on its merits, and thus have a strong influence to secure uni- 
formity of decision. But non-professional criticism is by no 
means without its uses, even if accompanied, as it often is, by 
a direct attack upon the judicial fairness and motives of the 
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occupants of the bench; for, if the law is but the essence ot 
common sense, the protest of many average men may evidence 
a@ defect in a judicial conclusion, though based on the nicest 
legal reasoning and profoundest learning. The two important 
elements of moral character in a judge are an earnest desire to 
reach a just conclusion and courage to enforce it. In so far ag 
fear of public comment does not affect the courage of a judge 
but only spurs him on to search his conscience and to reach 
the result which approves itself to his inmost heart, such com- 
ment serves a useful purpose. There are few men, whether 
they are judges for life or far a shorter term, who do not prefer 
to earn and hold the respect of all, and who cannot be reached 
and made to pause and deliberate by hostile public criticism. 

“In the cases of judges having a life tenure, indeed, their 
very independence makes the right freely to comment on their 
decisions of greater importance, because it is the only practical] 
and available instrument in the hands of a free people to keep 
their judges alive to the reasonable demands of those they 
serve. On the other hand, the danger of destroying the proper 
influence of judicial decisions, by creating unfounded prejudices 
against the courts, justifies and requires that unjust attacks 
shall be met and answered. Courts must ultimately rest their 
defense upon the inherent strength of the opinions they deliver 
as the ground for their conclusions, and must trust to the calm 
and deliberate judgment of all the people as their best vindica- 
tion. But the bar has much to do with the formation of that 
opinion. and a discussion before them may sometimes contain 
suggestions which bear good fruit. Many persons whose good 
opinion is a high compliment regard the Federal judiclary w'th 
so much favor that they would deprecate consideration of the 
criticisms already stated, as likely to give an importance to them 
they do not deserve. I cannot concur in this view. I believe 
that in large sections of this country there are many sincere 
and honest citizens who credit all that has been said against 
the Federal courts, and that it is of much importance that the 
reasons for the existence of these criticisms and their injustice 
be pointed out. It is not unfair to those Governors who are 
the chief accusers of the Federal judiciary to say that they knew 
they were not speaking as they did to unwilling ears. They 
were merely putting into language the hostile feeling of certain 
of their constituents toward the Federal courts, and but for 
such feeling and criticisms would hardly have been uttered. It 
will in a large measure account for them, if we account for the 
popular sentiment they express. : 

It will be my endeavor, therefore, first to show that much, 
if not all, of the present hostility to the Federal courts in certain 
parts of the country, and among certain groups of the people 
ean be traced to causes over which these courts can exercise no 
control, and is necessarily due to the jurisdiction with which 
thev are vested. and not to injustice in its exercise; and, sec- 
ond. that the criticisms which such hostility has engendered are 
in themselves without foundation. 

“The Federal judiciary was the arbiter in the great politica] 
controversy of the United States, and one which is continually 
reappearing in different forms. The general language of the 
Constitution required-construction to apply it to cases arising in 
the organization and maintenance of the government. The two 
parties which had engaged in heated controversy over the 
adoption of the covenant at all continued it over its narrow or 
broad interpretation. The Supreme Court in the beginning was 
made up largely of men whose predilection was for a liberal 
construction, and who believed thoroughly in the national idea. 
This was soon manifest in their decisions, which brought down 
upon the court the anathema of the strict constructionists, 
whose great effort it thereupon became to weaken the judiciary. 
It was attempted to control their independence by making very 
wide grounds for impeachment. The great Chief Justice was 
constantly threatened with this fate by partisans, and the at- 
tacks upon his alleged usurpations were frequent and fierce. 
Jefferson’s severe words concerning the Federal judiciary, now 
so often quoted by these latter day critics, were written about 
1820, as the result of a decision in Cohens vs. Virginia, reaffirm- 
ing the power of the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
validity of a State law. 

“The change of feeling toward the Federal courts because of 
the change im their jurisdiction with respect to the negro race 
affords an apt illustration of how mere jurisdiction may affect 
the popular feeling toward a court. Before the war the South- 
ern people had not looked with disfavor upon courts which did 
so much to preserve their property, while the Abolitionists re- 
garded them with aversion. After the war, when, for the 
protection of the negro in his electoral and ciyil rights the elec- 
tion and civil rights bills were passed, and their enforcement 
was given to the Federal courts, they became at the same time 
the objects of hatred and condemnation at the South and the 
great reliance of those who had been Abolitionists at the 
North. Now that both parties have wisely decided to let the 
election problem work itself out and to await the local solution 
which the result of fraud and violence in elections will compel, 
the feeling of hostility at the South against the Federal judi- 
ciary has greatly abated. 


“The hast two generations have witnessed a marvelous ma- 
terial development. It has been effected by the organization 
and enforced corporation of simple elements that for a long 
time previous had been separately used. The organization of 
powerful machines of delicate devices by which the producing 
power of one man was increased fifty or hundred fold W4s, 
however, not the only step in this great progress. The aim of all 
material civilization in its hard contest with nature was, and 
is, the reduction of the cost of production, for thereby each 
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man’s day’s work nets him. more of the comforts of life. 
‘Within the limits of efficient administration the larger amount 
to be produced at one time and under one management, the 
less the expense per unit. Therefore the aggregation of capital, 
the other essential element with labor in producing anything, 
became an obvious means of securing economy in the manu- 
facture of anything. Corporations had long been known as 
convenient commercial instruments for securing and wielding 
efficiently such aggregations of capital. Charters were at first 


conferred by special act upon particular individuals, and with- 


varying powers, but so great became the advantage of incor- 
poration with the facility afforded for managing great enter- 
prises, and the limitation of the liability of investors, that it 
was deemed wise in this country, in order to prevent favoritism, 
to create corporations by general laws, and thus to afford to 
all who wished it the opportunity of assuming a corporate 
character in accordance therewith. The result was a great in- 
crease in the number of the corporations and the assumption 
of the corporate form by seven-eighths of the active capital 
in the country. The great saving in the cost of production 
brought about by mechanical inventions, and the.organization 
of capital, worked incalculable benefit to the public, but the 
necessary price of it under our system of free right of contract 
and inviolate right of private property was a division of the 
profit between those who were to consume the product and 
those whose minds conceived and whose hands executed the 
work of production. The total wealth of the whole country 
was thus enormously increased, but of the increase more was 
necessarily accumulated in some hands than others. In the 
general prosperity caused by the revolution of methods of 
production captains of industry amassed fabulous fortunes, and 
the aggregations of capital under corporate management be- 
came so great aw to stagger the imagination. In the mad rush 
for money whic®! previous successes had stimulated, it is not 
to be wondered »* that some of the accumulated wealth was 
corruptly used to secure undue business advantages from legis- 
lative and executive sources, and that many of the political 
agencies of the people became tainted. The impersonal charac- 
ter of corporations afforded a freedom from that restraint in 
the use of money for political corruption which is often present 
when the would-be briber is an individual. Men of good re- 
pute with complaisance and intentional ignorance acquiesced 
in the use of corporate funds to buy legislators and councilmen 
in the corporate interest when they would not wish or dare to 
adopt such methods in their individual business. The enormous 
increase in corporate wealth furnished the means of corrup- 
tion, and the prospect of ill-gotten gains attracted the dis- 
honest trickster into politics and debauched the weak, while 
the honest and courageous were often driven into private life. 
The genius of corruption in politics which the corporation 
called up has lived to plague them, and although great com- 
panies have secured all they wish from legislative bodies, they 
are regarded by the political blackmailers as fair game, and 
their corruption fund must still be retained to prevent op 
pression. The people, not unjustly, have charged all of these 
evils to the management of corporations. 


“Another evil has been the injustice done to the real own- 
ers of corporate property by the reckless and dishonest man- 
agement of its nominal owners. The great liberality of the 
general laws for the formation of corporations, and the entire 
failure to exercise any stringent visitorial powers over them, 
have enabled the active promoters and managers of large en- 
terprises carried on at a distance from the homes of the real 
owners to increase the corporate indebtedness and capital 
stock so far beyond any fair valuation of their property as to 
put the entire control of it in the hands of the holders of worth- 
less stock, who have nothing at stake in the corporate success. 
The real owners, the bondholders, are at the mercy of this ir- 
responsible management till insolvency comes. The reckless 
business methods which such an irresponsibility and lack of 
supervision invite create an unhealthy and feverish competi- 
tion in every market, wholly unrestrained by the natural cau- 
tion which the real owner of a business must feel. The con- 
cern is kept going with no more hope of legitimate profit, but 
simply to pay large salaries, or to favor unduly some other 
enterprise in which the managers have real interest. 

“The prejudice against corporations has led to much legis- 
lation hostile to corporations both resident and non-resident. 
It takes the form of discriminating taxation of the regulation 
rates to be charged by those companies engaged in quasi pub- 
fic business, and sometimes of direct deprivation of vested 
rights. In all such cases resort is at once had to the inferior 
Federal court by the corporations injuriously affected to test 
the validity of the State’s action, and it not infrequently hap- 
bens that it becomes the duty of such court to declare the leg 
islation involved void, and to enjoin State officers from seizing 
or injuring the property of corporations under its provisions. 
$uch a decision in a corporation-hating community at once 
tends to mark the Federal courts as friends and protectors of 
corporations. 

“The real abuses, however, find their chief cause in politica] 
corruption, which it is wholly beyond the power of the Federal 
courts to prevent or eradicate. Too frequently the popular 
impulse is to remedy or punish the evil by giving judgment 
against the great corporations in every case, no matter what 
the particular issue or facts are, on the ground that the cor- 
poration has probably increased its capital or attained its suc- 
cess by corrupt methods. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that this mode of punishment by forfeiture and chance distri- 
bution cannot be countenanced in a court of justice, however 
Meritorious the cause of complaint upon which it is founded. 





The bribery of which many corporations are guilty is the most 
difficult of legal proof, and crimes of this character are usually 
committed against the State, so that Federal courts have no 
cognizance of them. 


“The combinations known as trusts are now before the 
State courts, and I have no doubt from their decisions that 
legislation which experience will suggest both by way of super- 
vision over corporations and by criminal laws will suppress 
much of their evil methods. It is settled, and rightly settled, 
that the national government can do nothing in this direction 
except where interstate commerce is directly affected by them, 
and not where in the course of their operation interstate com- 
merce may occur as an incident. 

“The main public evil of corporate growth is the corrup- 
tion of politics, and reference of such wrongs must come from 
the people, not from the courts. 

“The Supreme Court is attacked with invective and epithet 
by critics for refusing to hold in the Sugar Trust case that the 
pcwer to regulate interstate commerce includes within it the 
power to inhibit-the purchase by one company of substantially 
all the plants for refining sugar in this country, for the pur- 
pose of controlling fts sugar markets. To extend the Federal 
regulation of interstate commerce to that of the purchase of 
the means of producing a commodity which when produced 
is to be the subject of commerce, both State and interstate, 
requires a construction of the interstate commerce clause so 
broad, that, if accepted, it would have been difficult to fix a 
limit beyond which Congress might not go in its control of 
mercantile business and manufacturing in every community. 
It might have given real ground for the charge so often made 
that through Federal judicial decisions rights of the States are 
being absorbed in the National government. 

“The appointment of receivers to operate railroads pend- 
ing suits in foreclosure and creditors’ bills, instead of being am 
abuse of authority by the Federal courts, was a most com- 
mendable use of an ordinary equitable means of preserving 
the status quo with respect to a new kind of property and a 
pressing emergency. Generally no one but the parties are in- 
interested in preserving the subject matter of the suit as a going 
concern till it can be sold, but in the case of a railroad the 
public are even more interested than the parties in having 
this done. 

“On the whole, when the charges made against Federal 
courts of favoritism toward corporations are stripped of their 
rhetoric and epithet, and the specific instances upon which 
the charges are founded are reviewed, it appears that the 
action of the courts complained of was not only reasonable, 
but rested on precedents established, decades ago, and fully 
acquiesced in since, and that the real ground of the complaint 
is that the constitutional and statutory jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts is of such a character that it is frequently in- 
voked by corporations to avoid some of the manifest injustice 
which a justifiable hostility to the corrupt methods of many 
of them inclines legislatures and juries and others to inflict 
upon all of them. 

“We come finally to the relation of the Federal courtg to 
organized labor. The capitalist and the laborer share ‘the 
profit of the production. The more capital in active employ- 
ment, the more work there is to do, and the more work there 
is to do, the more laborers are needed. The greater need of 
laborers the better their pay per man. It is clearly in the 
interest of those who work that .capital shall increase more 
rapidly than they do. Everything, therefore, having a legiti- 
mate tendency to increase the accumulation of wealth and its 
use for production will give each working man a larger share 
of the joint result of capital and labor, and it is in a large 
measure because this country has grown more rapidly in capi- 
tal than in population that wages have steadily increased. 
But while it is in the common interest of labor and capital 
to increase the fruits of production, yet in determining the 
share of each their interests are plainly opposed. Though the 
Jaw of supply and demand will doubtless in the end be the 
most potent influence in fixing this division, yet during the 
gradual adjustment to the changing markets and the varying 
financial conditions, capital will surely have the advantage, 
unless labor takes united action. 

“Like corporations, labor unions do great good and 
much evil. The more conservatively and intelligently con- 
ducted they are the more benefit they confer on their members. 
The more completely they yield to the dominion of those among 
them who are intemperate of expression and violent and law- 
less in their methods the more evil they do to themselves and 
society. Unfortunately there are large organizations of the 
latter class, and in the heat of a bitter contest with employers, 
rights of person and property are sometimes openly violated 
in avowed support of the cause of labor. Infractions of the 
law, actual and threatened, are palpeble, and the interference 


_of the courts by all their usual processes to prevent irrepara- 


ble injury to business and property becomes necessary. Such 
judicial action usually results in discharging the whole move- 
ment. and brings down upon the courts the fierce denuncia- 
tions of the defeated leaders and arouses the hostility of many 
who would not join in the open breaches of the law, and yet 
so sympathize with the cause as to blind them to the neces- 
sity of their suppression. 

“The employees of railroad companies and others engaged 
in transportation of freight and passengers generally have 
well organized unions, and the controversies arising over wages 
and other issues have been many. A vast majority of these 
have been settled without extreme measures through the con- 
servative influence of level-headed labor leaders and railroad 
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managers, but in the last twenty years there have been some 
very extended railroad strikes, accompanied by boycotts and 
open violence, with which society has now become familiar. 

“As a matter of fact, there is nothing in any Federal de- 
cision directed against the organization of labor to maintain 
wages, and to secure terms of employment otherwise favora- 
ble. The courts, so far as they have expressed themselves on 
the subject, recognize the right of men for a lawful purpose to 
combine to leave their employment at the same time, and to 
use the inconvenience this may cause to their employer as a 
legitimate weapon in the frequently recurring controversy as 
to the amount of wages. It is only when the combination is 
for an unlawful purpose, or when an unlawful injury is there- 
by sought to be inflicted that the combination has received the 
condemnation of Federal as well as State courts. 

“The action of the Federal courts all over the country in 
the recent American Railway Union strike in issuing injunc- 
tions to prevent further unlawful interference with the car- 
rying of the mails, and the flow of interstate commerce by the 
strikers, followed by the commitment for contempt of the strike 
leaders, who defied the injunctions served on them, is what 
has called out the official protests of the Governor of Illinois 
and Colorado, and the phrase ‘government by injunction’ has 
been invented to describe the alleged usurpation of power by 
the Federal tribunals at this crisis. 

“When the history of the great strike shall be written in 
years to come, the absurd expectations and purposes of its 
projectors and their marvelous success in deluding a myriad 
of followers into their active support will seem even more dif- 
ficult- of explanation than it does to-day. The mind that 
would conceive and so far execute the plan of taking the en- 
tire population of this country by the throat to compel them 
to effect the settlement of a local labor trouble in Ohicago 
was that of a genius, however misdirected. The Governor of 
Illinois, who coined the phrase ‘government by injunction,’ 
Says that the Federal courts have added legislative and execu- 
tive functions to their ordinary judicial offices, in that they 
have declared in their orders of injunction that to be unlaw- 
ful which was lawful before, and have sought to enforce 
obedience of such orders by an army of marshals and soldiers. 
It is a little difficult to understand the working of a min@ 
having 'the discipline of a legal training and the experience of 
judicial service which can honestly and sincerely maintain 
(and I do not wish to impugn the sincerity of the Governor 
of Illinois) that the combination and conspiracy described in 
the bill in the Debs case and enjoined in the order of im 
junction was not unlawful. If it was not so, then there is no 
law in this country securing the right of private property, no 
law authorizing the Federal Government to operate the mails, 
no law by which the regulation of interstate commerce Is 
vested in the general Government. 

“A public nuisance more complete in all its features than 
that which Debs and his colNeagues were engaged in furthering 
cannot be imagined. 

“The earlier assaults upon the Federal judiciary and their 
harmless character in the light of the event reconciles one to 
much of the fiery invectives and blood-curdling epithets hurled 
at men who equally with their accusers are American freemen, 
impressed with the absolute necessity for maintaining sacred 
the guarantees of life, liberty and property, and who are prob- 
ably not more in love with corruption and greed or more dis- 
posed to crush the humble and worthy than the average of 
their fellow citizens. 

“The saving grace of American humor, which delights in 
the contemplation of grotesque exaggeration, has often saved 
us from domestic turbulence which the turgid exuberance of 
denunciatory language might otherwise have excited against 
lawfully constituted authority; and it may be that the same 
useful trait will prevent the success of the present agitators 
against the Federal judiciary. 

“But whatever fate betide their future, I hope that it may 
always be said of them as a whole, by the imparital observer 
of their conduct, that they have not greatly lacked in the two 
essentials of judicial moral character, a sincere desire to reach 
right conclusions and firmness to support them.”’ 

Judge Taft received an ovation from his listeners at the 
close of his carefully prepared address, and the eminent jurists 
upon the platform crowded about him to offer their con- 
gratulations. 

HISTORICAL RELATION OF THE ROMAN LAW TO THE 
LAW OF ENGLAND. 

An able paper on the above subject was presented by Judge 
William Wirt Howe of Louisiana. The paper was in substance 
as follows: 

“Tt seems reasonably certain that the class of writers who 
persist in denying the obligation of England to the Roman sys- 
tem are contradicted by analogy, by history and by h’gh author- 
ity. If we consider the English language, we find that a very 
large and important part of it has manifestly been derived from 
the Latin, either directly or indirectly. Take, for instance, 
the name of our own association, the American Bar 
Association. There is not a word in it of British 
or Anglo-Saxon origin. All have come from Italy or 
France, and may be said to be of Latin origin. The 
question is not whether the civil law, so called, is the basis of 
jurisprudence in England in the same sense as in Germany or 
Louisiana, but what have beem its historical relations, and its 
effect in the evolution of the law of England? Down to the 
times long after Blackstone the civil law was associated in the 
minds of many Englishmen with a system that was thought to 





be hostile and alien to the liberties of England. 

“From the time Julius Caesar landed in Britain, 4 B. ¢, 
and until the legions returned, about the year 450 A. D., a 
period of about'500 years, the Roman republic, as it styled itself 
embraced the civilized world and all that there was therein of 
art, science and philosophy. Its jurisprudence was like the sun. 
light, diffusing itself in all directions, and could not be ex- 
cluded from even those places where attempts might have been 
made to darken. The Romans governed Britain, and the lon 
period known as the Roman Peace gave an opportunity for the 
arts of peace. Agriculture and commerce were largely devel. 
oped: cities. towns, villas, theatres, roads were built. Young 
Britons of good family were encouraged to travel and study 
abroad. There was a constantly developing civilization. Is jt 
rational to suppose that such a people lived without any juris. 
prudence? 

“The British Church was represented in all courts, highly 
educated both by books and foreign travel. By the end of the 
fifth century it had its own edifices, intercourse with Rome, and 
even with Palestine. To every churchman Rome represented the 
seat of everything that was great in jurisprudence as well as 
power. The kings and nobles were unlearned, and the clergy- 
men monopolized the learning of the period. They knew the 
Roman law and its offspring, the canon law. They stood for 
peace and justice at a time when violence was common. If 
there was to be a contract drawn up, a deed or charter to be 
framed, a will to be prepared, they alone, as a rule, could do 
the work. Many of them became statesmen, and many of 
them were judges. Secular and ecclesiastical courts were not 
separated, and the two jurisdictions were hardly distinguished, 
The bishop sat in the county court, and the church claimed for 
him a large share in the direction of even secular justice, and 
the claim was fully allowed by princes who could not be 
charged with weakness. In the eleventh century we find that 
the Normans brought with them ‘the power of organization, the 
sense of law and method, the genius of enterprise.’ It wag 
Stephen Langdon, an Englishman, educated at Rome, who 
produced to the constitutionalists the charter of Henry I., on 
which their demands should be based, and from which Magna 
Charta sprang. During the most formative period of Eng.ish 
law the churchmen stood for some kind of educated justice. 

“The custom of the king’s court was the custom of England, 
and became the common law, and if the king’s court was of men 
whose chief culture was Romano-canonical, the syllogism seems 
complete and the conclusion inevitable. 

“Another source of influence is found in the middle of the 
twelfth century, when Vacarious, imported from Italy by Theo- 
bald of Canterbury, began to teach law at Oxford, and that 
school soon had a flourishing school of both civil and common 
law. 

“We are all familiar with the curious association in England 
of probate and admiralty, and there can be no dispute that the 
principal rules of both systems are Roman through and through. 
The principles and practice of the English court of chancery are 
largely derived from Roman sources, modified in some respects 
by the canon law. It is conceded by such writers as Cruise 
that the devices in conveyancing known as fines and common 
recoveries were derived from the civil law. They were in prin- 
ciple the in jure cesso of the Roman law which was a fictitious 
surrender in a court of property resulting in a judgment 
settling the title in the person in whom it was desirable to 
have it settled. It will hardly be contended that such refined 
method of conveyancing could have been derived either from 
the ancient Britons or the Anglo-Saxons. We are often told 
that an Englishman’s house is his castle, but we find the same 
idea quite as strongly expressed in classical Roman law at a 
time when neither Briton nor Teuton had any houses worth 
mention. The system of trial by jury was of Roman origin. 
The presence in the Pandects of every important doctrine of 
habeas corpus is an interesting fact, and suggests that the pro- 
ceeding probably came to England, as it did to Spain, from the 
Roman law. It seems certain that this writ might have been 
applied for in Britain during the five centuries of Roman occu- 
pation, at least, when not suspended by a condition of martial 
law. : 

“The law of England is like a composite photograph, to 
which many features have contributed their influence to form 
eventually one picture. It has become distinctly national, like 
the English language itself, and, like the language, it has 
spread to the uttermost parts of the earth. It is not a mere 
mosaic, but a living organism, a true body of doctrine which has 
gathered and assimilated its nutriment from many ages.” 
GUARANTEES OF PERSONAL LIBERTY AND PRIVATE 

PROPERTY. 


An interesting and ably written paper on “The Present 
Scope of Constitutional Guarantees of Liberty and Private 
Property.” was read by Richard Wayne Parker, a son of Court- 
land Parker, of Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Parker’s address, in 
part, was as follows: 

“In discussing the legal scope. of the constitutional guaran- 
tees, attention may rather be paid to the more specific and, 
therefore, more valuable provisions that have been successively 
conquered and fortified in the wars of freedom—provisions 
that tell us of the whole constitutional history of England and 
America. We find them in detail in constitutions, whether of 
the Union or of particular States; that every man may worship 
according to his own conscience, and shall not be compelled to 
attend any particular church; that there shall be no religious 
test for office; that every one shall be free to speak, write or 
publish the truth, being responsible only for his motives; that 
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he shall have the right to bear arms, to assemble peacefully, 
and to petition for the redress of grievances; that he shall have 
a certain remedy for all injuries by law; that his house and 
possession shall be free from unreasonable search; that he shall 
not be held to answer for any crime by general police warrants, 
but only on a specific charge showing the complaint and the 
person charging; that he shall not be charged for higher crimes 
without indictment; that his property shall not be taken for 
public use except by due process of law and upon due compensa- 
tion therefor; that his liberty shall be protected at all times 
by the writ of habeas corpus; that the right to trial by jury 
shall remain inviolate, and that slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, shall not exist in the 
United States. 

“These provisions are familiar to every one; they are al- 
most platitudes. In substance they were insisted upon as 
amendments to the United States Constitution before the con- 
sent of the States could be obtained. They are embodied, each 
of them, in the fundamental law of the majority of the Staies. 
They have come down to us as a legacy of centuries of conflict. 
They group themselves as supporting bulwarks of the great 
citadel of freedom. 

“The universal repetition of these provisions proves that 
they are ingrained in the life and love of American freedom. 
It has been well pointed out by Dr. Lieber in his ‘Civil Liberty’ 
that they are not mere general statements, but bear the prac- 
tical character that belongs to our race. The declaration of 
liberty, equality and fraternity by the French Republic has 
never prevented tyranny by police, the interrogation of sup- 
posed criminals by the court, prosecution by the judges, the 
restriction of public speech, writing and printing, police arrest, 
and all the machinery which practically makes a government 
arbitrary. 

“In England and in America, an officer has no power, ex- 
cept when within his authority. Elsewhere to resist or even 
insult the police is an act of petty treason to the government 
that each officer represeits. The right of resistance to unlaw- 
ful authority goes through all these provisions back to Magna 
Charta. These, our safeguards, are so ingrained in the com- 
mon life of the nation that we are apt to forget how much 
they represent and how dearly they would be defended if the 
people found them seriously attacked. 

“And yet they sometimes seem obsolete. There is now no 
King John against whom his free barons could declare the right 
of resistance to unlawful power; there is no established church, 
Catholic or Protestant; there is no King George the Third, 
quartering soldiers in time of peace, sending Americans to a 
foreign soil for trial, to be warned that he might profit by the 
fate of the tyrants o. antiquity. We have a government of 
the people, by the peovle and for the people; where, at first 
sight, are the enemies of liberty? 

“Moreover. our constitutional guarantees scantily represent 
the quiet progress of freedom. Magna Charta only protected 
the freeman. It gave no aid to the masses who were bound 
to villein service and who were only gradually emancipated. 
Even then servitude remained a real thing. Service was not 
2s now a mere matter of contraci. But with us not only has 
Slavery gone, but the very relation of master and servant has 
disappeared. The great constitutional amendment, declaring 


wife has become the equal of her husband. 





that slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, shall not exist in the United States, is only @ 
meagre description of the change that has taken place in the 
last two centuries. The servant could be forced to labor; if 
he ran away he could be retaken, and if he refused to work he 
could be punished by order of the justice of the peace. He 
could be reasonably beaten by his master. The wife stood in 
the same relation to her husband. She was his servant for 
life. Fathers maintained the same authority over their chil- 
dren until they became of age. The schoolmaster’s rod was 
ever in use. The books are full of statutes authorizing the 
recapture of runaway servants and punishing them and those 
who harbor them. 

“These ancient statutes are either repealed or unused. The 
Public sentiment 
practically emancipates the child long before full age. The 
servant cannot be compelled to work. 

“It has been expressly held, since Chancellor Walworth, that 
the contract of service cannot be specifically emiorced even 
in equity, the chancellor saying to a famous singer that he 
could prevent her singing elsewnere, but he didn’t know how 
even the chancellor could compel her to sing. Whether sucn 
legislation may again at any time become necessary in order 
to compel the performance of labor contracts may be doubted. 
Even when the internal commerce cf a whole section of the 
country was interrupted by combination, no one asked for any 
law to compel the laborer to perform his contract of service. 
Public sentiment supports an absolute personal liberty of which 
our ancestors never dreamed and which our great const.tutional 
safeguards did not contemplate. 

“But there may be tyrannies by a free government. The 
powers of the State are so great that it is always wise to in- 
quire whether its authority is being used to oppress the subject. 
We may be sure that the enemies ot liberty do not die, and 
that if we see no foes, it is because they have new faces. 
* * = 7 * * +. = 

“It has been held repeatedly and universally,” he said, “that 
a horse railroad, when used for ordinary travel, is not a diver- 
sion of a street from ordinary public use, and that the substitu- 
tion of mechanical power for horses does not effect suck a 
diversion. The same rule was applied when steam railroads 
were first introduced until the speed and weight of the tra.ns 
were so increased, and the character of the rail was so altered 
that general public use became impossible. 

“Where is the line to be drawn? 

“How fast must a trolley line run to be inconsistent with 
the public use of the street? How much of a narrow roadway 
can be takem by rails and poles before it shall be deemed an 
invasion of the common right of travel? The difficulty is not 
in the principle, but in the application. Increased facilities for 
rapid travel are demanded in every thoroughfare. But be- 
tween the energy of the great corporation, the carelessness of 
the municipality that grants the franchise, and the new and 
complicated demands of the modern city, with the indisposition 
of courts to invade the legislative functions and assume to de- 
cide on the public policy of the new enterprise, the right of 
citizens to enjoy their own is strangely doubtful. 

“Tt seems to the writer that there should be little doubt, 
however, as to the policy at least of severe constitutional pro- 
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hibition of municipal debts. Our streets, paving, sewers, water- 
works and the splendid parks and boulevards which adorn our 
cities are usually made with borrowed money. Tne politic.ans 
of the day, representing a penniless majority, these moitgage 
the possessions of every citizen. If all this were dome with 
ease and economy, it would be looked into at the time, and 
good politics always urge the politician to keep down taxations, 
Now there is almost no ~heck on the confiscation of property. 
It is a familiar rule also that no deliberative body, wnether 
legislative or’ common council, can bind the action of its suc- 
cessors, but debts do bind a city government that borrows, 
forces future governments to pay principal and inte:est. Tue 
topic.is a large one in all respects, but it is certain that when 
our cities and towns were constituted they were never in- 
tended to have the debt creating power that-they now assume; 
that this power is inconsistent with the security of tne citizen, 
and that constitutional checks (generaily in tne form of a limi- 
tation of the debt to a certain proportion of the taxable prop- 
erty) are coming widely into use. All these ditnculies will, per- 
haps, correct themseives. The whirl of improvement cannot 
keep up its present pace. The country-side which was grid- 
ironed with useless streets, at last becomes a thiiving city; the 
city outgrows its debts. The parks and expensive buiiaings 
become a mere incident to the greatness of the town. Tne 
problem of the municipal government has yet to be solved, but 
its large cities are rot insolvent, or likely to be so. There is 
more danger of the invasion of our liberties permanently in the 
modern growing of police regulation.” 
* ~ . a ot cm * a 

“£ much larger question is the modern practice of calling 
out soldiers, not to fight, nor merely to disperse mobs, but to 
act as a set of special polict, with the declaration of martial 
law. Public sentiment supports this way of maintaining o. der. 
You are told that the city and the police themselves are in 
sympathy with the rioters and that the presence of troops is 
necessary. If a populace do not sympatuize with law and order 
there is much to be said in favor of waiting till they do. When 
the citizens want soldiers for a soidier’s work the solaier shouid 
be on hand. but free Americans are not under a military pouice. 

“We have a new se! of probiems. The requiremnts and 
obligations of modern civilization make men so much less in- 
dependent in their lives and belongings than they used to be 
that the question of the day is where the checks are to be found 
to the tyrannical use of the powers of assessment, taxation, 
eminent domain and police. This time of flood shall not last 
forever, and the stream of civilization shall in time settie with- 
in banks which can be protected and guarded as of old.” 


A CHAMPION OF THE BAR. 

The address of Mr. Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to the section of the Bar Association de- 
voted to legal education was a rare treat, and provocative of 
much discussion. We regret not being able to present it in 
full, but because of its importance we give what we are able to 
at this place, instead of with the other addresses before that 
section of the Bar Association. The theme of Mr. Justice Brew- 
er was “A Better Education the Great Need of the Profession,” 
and in him the bar found a champion. 

The address was masterly. It was an exaltation of the 
honorable lawyer, a rebuke to the pretender and pettifogger, a 
plea for higher standards of learning and worth in the profes- 
sion. President Carter’s review of legislation was stately, re- 
searchful and analytical; Judge Taft’s defense of the judiciary 
was compact, logical and argumentative; but Justice Brewer’s 
defense of the iawyer combirfed the sage observation of a phi- 
losopner with the rhythmical swing and sentiment “of a poet 
and the idealism of a dreamer. It was not alone a championship 
of the lawyer. It was a plea for his ennobiement, a summon- 
ing of vengeance upon his oppressors, and a prophecy of greater 
triumphs. The listeners paid the tribute of their mirth or ap- 
plause to the keen wit or lofty sentiments of the address. 

It was in such well-considered phrases as these 
Justice Brewer showed the logic of the lawyer’s leadership: 

“This leadership of the lawyer is not accidental nor enforced, 
but natural, and resulting from his relations to human society. 
That which binds society together and makes possible its suc- 
cesses and its blessings is the mystic force which we call ‘law.’ 
It is that which transforms humanity from a mere aggregation 
of individuals, each by his own strong arm asserting his rights, 
into an organized society, the rights of whose individual mem- 
bers as against one another are enforced by the united strength 
of ajl, and in whose consequent freedom of personal action has 
been wrought out all the achievements of the past and rest all 
the possibilities of the future. He, therefore, who voices the 
law, who is its interpreter, must inevitably stand in front as the 
leader in the social organization, the one to direct the move- 
ment of all its uplifting forces. Sneer at it as any one may, 
complain of it as any one will, no one can look at American 
society as it is to-day, and has been during the century of na- 
tional existence, without perceiving that the recognized persist- 
ent and universal leader in social and political affairs has been 
the gentleman of the green bag. A distinguished member of 
our profession said to me the other day in Nashville: ‘It is a 
curious fact that though there is no express authority therefor 
in any constitution or statute in the land, the lawyers* have 
always been the rulers of this nation.’ We speak of our consti- 
tution as the wise organic instrument under whose provisions 
the nation has moved on to strength and glory, but that con- 
stitution was the handiwork of lawyers. They framed it, and 
they have interpreted it. Think how we should have drifted. 
and what a helpless mass of people we should have been without 
its grants, limitations and distribution of power! And, in @ 
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general way, the same may be said of every State constitution 
and of every statute. It is the brain of the lawyer which 
fashions them, and his brain that applies and makes them use- 
ful. As a general rule, made more conspicuous even by the few 
brilliant exceptions, the lawyer has been the legislator, the 
the judge and the executor. 

“The power which alone permanently controls and uplifts 
is brain power, and brain power applied in such a way and to 
such forces as regulate life in its daily action. Leadersnip, 
however, does not attend on the mere name of lawyer. It will 
continue in him and become more or less potent as his capacity 
therefor improves or wanes, according to his increasing or less- 
ening fitness for interpreting the rules of human conduct and 
directing the movements of human society. There is no physica] 
force to compel his supremacy. He has no inherited right, ang 
he must always stand intellectually in front if he would lead, 
Civilization lifts all men up. The schoolroom places each man 
on a higher level than his father occupied. Knowledge is not 
only more widely distributed, but also moving on a higher 
plane. And the lawyer of the future, to continue the leader, 
must be a wiser man than the lawyer of the past or present.” 

The irresistible humor found here and there in the address 
added to its charm, and showed that the speaker did not con- 
sider it incompatible with judicial dignity to speak at times in 
a lighter vein, as is evidenced by the following: 

“I remember one, who, employed to defend a chancery suit, 
wearied the court by the multitude of hig dilatory, evasive and 
technical pleas and motions. Finally, the judge, in his impa- 
tience, said to him: ‘Why do you take up my time with these 
frivolous and technical matters; why do you not come to the 
merits of the case at once?’ and his reply, which illustrates so 
well the spirit of the old practitioners, was: “Tne moment I get 
to the merits of the case I lose all interest in it.’ 

“Precedent is an awful tyrant to our profession. What has 
been is to many the sacred law of what must be, and an icono 
clast on the bench is a sacrilegious, judicial monster. Even that 
tribunal of the nine black gowns glories in the past, and fol- 
lows in its traditions, and the agonizing cry of the despondent 
dissenter, even in the income tax case, is that stare decisis is 
being stabbed in the house of its friends. Et tu, Brute! 
the court had little to do the justices were wont to spend the 
morning hours of each Monday in reading at length what they 
had written during the prior weeks. What has been must be, 
and so, although the great stress of accumulating business de- 
mands every hour, the customs of the past still largely control. 
Some one has denounced in language too strong for me to 
quote the waste of time in reading to an audience of 100 or so 
that which is the interpretation of the law for 70,000,000 of peo- 
ple, who learn what has been decided, not from the lips of the 
justices, but from the pages of the press. And I may add that the 
acoustic properties of the courtroom are so poor, and the voices 
of the justices generally so low, that scarcely half the scanty 
audience hear what is said. And when one speaks so that all 
in the room do chance to hear, the press dispatches announce to 
the world, that the audible justice has made a stump speech 
from the bench. But ‘great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ and so, 
for ‘about the space of two hours’ every Monday morning, the 
reading must go on.” 

Among other things, Mr. Justice Brewer said in substance: 

“The administration of justice would soon be considered a 
mockery if first impressions controlled every case. But greater 
expedition can be obtained without detracting from fullest ex- 
amination and consideration. Shorten the time of process. 
Curtail the right of continuances. When once a case has been 
commenced deny to every other court the right to interfere 
or take jurisdiction of any matter that can be brought by 
either party into the pending litigation. Limit the right of re- 
view. Terminate all review in one Appellate Court. Reverse 
the rule of decision in Appellate courts, and instead of assum- 
ing that injury was done if error is shown, require the party 
complaining of a judgment or decree to show affirmatively not 
merely that some error was committed in the trial court, but 
also that if that error had not been committed the result must 
necessarily have been different. It may be said that this would 
make reversals very difficult to obtain. They should be diffi- 
cult. The end of litigation should be almost always in the 
trial court. Business men understand that it is best that the 
decisions of their committees of arbitration should be final 
and without any review. While some of our profession seem 
to think that justice is more likely to be secured if by Te 
peated reviews in successive courts, even to the highest in the 
nation, the fees of counsel can be made to equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the amount in controversy between the clients. In crimi- 
nal cases there should be no appeal. I say it with reluctance, 
but the truth is that you can trust a jury to do justice to the 
accused with more safety than you can an appellate court to 
secure protection to the public by the speedy punishment of 4 
criminal. To guard against any possible wrong to an accusea 
a board of review and pardons might be created, with power 
to set aside a conviction or reduce the punishment, if on the 
full record it appears not that a technical error has been com- 
mitted, but that the defendant is not guilty or has been ex- 
cessively punished. 

“The truth of it is, brethren, that in our desire to perfect 
®& system of administration, one which shall finally extract 
from confused masses of facts and fiction the absolute and ulti- 
mate verities, we forget that tardy justice is often gross in- 
justice. We are putting too heavy burdens on our clients, a8 
well as exhausting the patience of the public. Better an oc- 
casional blunder on the part of a jury or a justice of the peace 
than the habit of protracted litigation. 
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“The idea of home rule and local self-government is grow- 
ing in favor. Thoughtful men more and more see that the 
wise thing is to cast upon each community full responsibility 
for the management of its local affairs, and that the great dan- 
ger to free government is in the centralization of power. Is it 
not in line with this thought that as far as possible the final 
settlement of all controversies which are in themselves local 
shall be by the immediate friends and neighbors of the liti- 
gants? Was not that the underlying thought of the jury as 
first established? And while we boast that the jury system is 
the great bulwark of our liberties, are we not in danger of un- 
dermining its strength and impairing its influence by the 
freedom of appeal? Is not the implication therein that the 
jury and the trial judge cannot be trusted, and is not the 
sense of responsibility taken away from both when they under- 
stand that no matter what they may decide, some superior and 
supposed wiser tribunal is going to review their decisions and 
correct whatever of mistake they may make? 

“If our profession is to maintain its prominence, if it is 
going to continue the great profession, that which leads and 
directs the movements of society, a longer course of prepara- 
tory study must be required. A better education is the great 
need and the most important reform. The door of admission 
to the bar must swing on reluctant hinges, and only he be per- 
mitted to pass through who has by continued and patient study 
fitted himself for the work of a safe counselor and the place 
of a leader. 

“Why is the higher education to-day the special need of 
the profession? Because, first, the law is a more intricate and 
difficult science than heretofore. Because, second, to preserve 
the confidence of community in the profession, each member 
must be qualified for the higher demands now made upon it. 


“Because, third, his mistakes are freighted with greater 
possibilities of injury. When business transactions are noth- 
ing more than an occasiona] barter of a chattel or a simole 
contract for labor, a mistake works but little injury, and only 
toa few. But when they involve the great railroad and com- 
mercial dealings so common to-day, a mistake may be fruitful 
of large and widespread ruin. Because, fourth, society each 
day of its advancing civilization needs and demands a wiser 
leadership. The welfare of humanity rests not on what has.been 
accomplished, but on the steps forward which it takes. If 
those steps are wisely advised and prudently taken, then we 
may confidently look for the coming on of the day of which 
poets have sung and which prophets have foretold, when peace 
and. righteousness shall fill the earth. While, on the other 
hand, if illy advised and rashly taken, progress ceases and 
society resolves itself again into the anarchy and chaos from 
which it has so slowly arisen. 

“I know that mere education is not all sufficient. There 
must be a man to be educated. It is an old and true saying 
that you cannot make a silk purse out of the ear of the female 
swine. No more will any amount of study and training pour 
legal lore into some craniums, or give that rare and blessed 
gift, common sense. 


“Tt may be objected that if the course of study is extended 
and the conditions of admission to the bar increased, a great 
many will be deterred from entering the profession. A per- 
fect answer is that a great many ought to be deterred. A 
growing multitude is crowding in who are not fit to be law- 
yers, who disgrace the profession after they are in it, who, in 
a scramble after a livelihood, are debasing the noblest of pro- 
fessions into the meanest of avocations, who, instead of being 
leaders and looked up to for advice and guidance, are despised 
as the hangers-on of police courts and the nibblers after 
crumbs which a dog,ought to be ashamed to touch. 

“Even of those who love to keep up the dignity of the 
profession, many find no adequate compensation for the prac- 
tice, and so mingle with it, dealing in insurance, real estate, 
and kindred matters to eke out the living the law does not 
furnish. It would be a blessing to the profession and to the 
community as well if some Noachian deluge would engulf half 
of those who have a license to practice. Webster’s reply to 
the question whether the profession was not crowded was that 
the first story was full, but that there was plenty of room in 





the second. We should see to it that there be no first story, 
and that only second-story lawyers be found on our rolls. 

“Gaul and Teuton, Slav and Saxon will never become one 
people. Blood is thicker than water. Because individuals of 
these varied races come to this new land of ours, and, dwelling 
as neighbors, are slowly moving toward one homogeneous 
people, it does not follow that the law of race will ever be 
forgotten or ignored in the native land. The vision of one 
great nation with a singlé parliament is only a poet’s dream. 
But the lawyer will work out the final peace, and bring in 
the glad day when the spear shall be turned into plowshare 
and the sword into a pruning hook, and nations shall learn 
war no more. In each separate nation as it advances in civili- 
zation more and more are differences settled and rights ad- 
justed by the lawyer and the judge rather than by pistol and 
bowie knife; so as the world advances in civilization will dif- 
ferences between nations be in like manner settled. Arbitra- 
tions are growing in favor, and international courts will soon 
be a part of the common life of the world. I know the time 
may seem far distant when any such court shall come into ex- 
istence. It will be witness to a great advance in civilization. 
And yet within the last fortnight I have seen it stated in the 
papers that the French Assembly has unanimously passed 
a resolution looking to the establishment of some tribunal of 
arbitration to settle all differences that may in the future arise 
between that nation and this country. The world is becoming 
familiar with international arbitrations and the settlement of 
disputes thereby; and every successful arbitration is but a har- 
binger of the day when all disputes between nations shall be 
settled in courts of peace, and not by the roar of cannon and 
waste of blood.” 

The close of the address was beautiful, embodying as it did 
a touching personal allusion, and the audience was held 
breathless under the spell of the eloquent and thoughtful 
words. 

“When in youth I studied the structure of our Government, 
I looked with awe and reverence upon the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a tribunal taking no cognizance of the 
minor disputes between individuals within the several States, 
but sitting in judgment upon the.weightier controversies be- 
tween States and citizens thereof, and determining the rights 
and labilities of States to each other and to citizens. I thought 
of the solemn sense of responsibility which must rest upon each 
justice thereof as he came to the decision of every case. The 
years have brought me to a place on that bench. With a pro- 
founder reverence and a personal sense of responsibility I now 
look upon that court and its work, and I would that every 
judgement it pronounces should be wrought out with such wis- 
dom as, through the long stretch of coming years, to stand 
the supremest test. 


“Does it tell of the coming on of second childhood, or is 
it proof of a growing confidence in man and his capacity for 
self-control, that I now look with the full assurance of faith 
to the dawning of a day when some great international court 
shall come into being, whose judgments, touching no questions 
between individuals, shall determine all controversies between 
nations, and by such determinations bid the world’s farewell 
to the soldier? But by whom shall such tribunal be estab- 
lished, and who is to sit therein and render the judgments 
which shall command such confidence and respect that willing 
obedience thereto shall be yielded by all? Out of the rich brain 
of our profession shall be wrought the form and structure 
of that court, its fashion and its glory; and the lawyers shall 
be the judges thereof. 

“So believing, let us all strive to lift the standard of pro- 
fessional character and acquirements so that no one shall ever 
think of challenging our place in the front.” 

When Justice Brewer referred to the awe and reverence 
with which he contemplated in his youth the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the emotions enkindled by his attain- 
ment to a place on that bench and his hopeful vision of the 
future, there was a hush upon the audience that was the high- 
est eulogy of the noble thoughts and their exquisite setting in 
felicitous speech. Long continued applause, amounting to an 
ovation, came at the close of the address, 
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But when the discussion of the question which followed the 
reading of the address was taken up, it became manifest that 
many of the members of the Bar present dissented most 
heartily from the sentiment. of the address where the speaker 
said: “Terminate all review in one appellate court. Reverse 
the rule of decision in appellate courts, and instead of assum- 
ing that injury was done if error is shown, require the party 
complaining of a judgment or decree to show affirmatively not 
merely that some error was committed in the trial court, but 
also that if that error had not been committed the result must 
necessarily have been different. It may be said that this wou'd 
make reversals very difficult to obtain. They should be diffi- 
cult. The end of litigation should be almost always in the 
trial court.” 
REPORT OF COMMITTEES. 

When the call of the committees was taken up, Judge Dent 
of Chicago, who stands Janus-like between the old and the new 
schools of counselors, reported for the committee on judicial 
administration and remedial procedure, to whom was referred 
the matter of an amendment to the act creating the Court 
of Appeals authorizing appeals in the case of the appointment 
of receivers. He reported that a bill providing for such an 
amendment would come before Congress at the next meeting, 
and that no action by the association is necessary. He ex- 
plained that research into the subject had been made and a 
report contemplated,’ but owing to the absence of the chairman 
of the committee from the convention the plan failed. He, how- 
ever, promised that a written report would be prepared and 
sent to the Executive Committee in time to be published with 
the rest of the proceedings. Judge Dent stated that one mat- 
ter of importance had come before the committee, pertaining 
to the Circuit Court act of 1891, and regarding appeal from 
orders appointing receivers. In 1894, the speaker stated, @ 
bill to this end passed in the House of Representatives, and 
the matter is practically before the next Congress. This act 
remedied most of the defects which the committee was to 
have investigated. 

The committee on legal education and admission to the 
bar submitted a printed report of over twenty-five pages, which 
was distributed to the members. Chairman Austin Abbott, of 
the committee, gave a verbal review of the report, calling at- 
tention to the main facts embodied therein. 

The report is a carefully compiled document, containing an 
index of discussions and papers on the subject of legal educa- 
tion in the American Bar Association meetings since the found- 
ing of the association up to and including the session of 1804. 

In taking up the condition of the American law schools, it 
sets forth that there were 68 law schools in the United States 
in June, 1895, in which 8,330 students were enrolled. Of the 
students. only 1,854 had degrees in letters or science. There 
were 666 instructors. The number of students was an in- 
crease over the previous year of over 1,300. The percentage of 
students having degrees in the vear closing with last June was 
larger than ever before, being about 23 per cent. 

The report recommended that legal ethics be given more 
attention; that a course in civil law be given law students in 
colleges in order that lawyers may be better posted on his- 
torical procedure; and that a distinct course be given in Fed- 
eral law. It was proposed that Congress pass a law providing 
for the sending to all law schools copies of United States stat- 
utes, reports of decisions on those laws, with opinions of the 
Attorney-General of the United States. The chairman recom- 
mended that the association send a petition to Congress em- 
bodving this recommendation. 

The committees on commercial law, international law and 
grievances had no report to make. 

The committee on Federal code of criminal procedure made 
no formal report, but stated that the chief difficulty expe- 
rienced by the committee was their inability to get their mat- 
ters before Congress. On motion the committee was continued. 

The committee on Indian legislation offered a resolution. 
asking the Secretary of the Interior to inquire into the legal 
condition of tribal Indians and other persons residing upon 
reservations, with the view of an application of the law and 
an administration of justice to them. The resolution was 
adopted and the committee was authorized to add members 
necessary to fill vacancies. 

The committee on uniformity of State legislation reported 
that six States and one territory had appointed commissioners 
since the last meeting. The committee advised ample remuner- 
ation and unlimited tenure for commissioners. The committee 
was continued on vote of the association. A motion was also 
earried to the effect that the vice-presidents and members of 
the grand council use their efforts to secure the appointment 
of commissioners in States not now represented. 

The committee on patent law reported in favor of the 
amendments noted under the report of the proceedings of the 
section on patent law. The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee continued, to enable them to lay the matter in proper 
form before Congress. 

The committee on law reporting commended the New York 
State system of the regular issuance of reports, sent to mem- 
bers at stated intervals, and suggested a State supervision of 
the making of reports to make them official and secure the 
most efficient service of reporters, provide ample compensation 
and supply members of the bar with the needed documents. 
Upon motion an amendment was carried adding a standing 
committee on law reporting and digesting, and the same com- 
mittee was appointed. Dr. Austin Abbott was requested to as- 
sist the committee in the preparation of a skeleton digest, to 
be universally adopted. 











LEGAL EDUCATION. 

In opening the session of the section on legal education, 
Prof. James Bradley Thayer of Harvard, president of the sec. 
tion. announced that the gathering would always be called to 
order @s per programme by local time. There has been some 
confusion in ‘the matter of standard and local time. The ab- 
sence of the secretary made it necessary to appoint a secretary 
pro tem. Austin Abbott was asked to serve in that capacity 
and took his place at the table. A committee to nominate of. 
ficers was appointed as follows: Simevun E. Baldwin, Connecti- 
cut; Prof. John D. Lausen, Mississippi; Prof. Blewitt Lee, Chi. 
cago. The address of the chairman was then in order. A brief 
synopsis is given: 

A recent writer said that every nation had a right to make 
its own laws. Nations change; new problems arise. In one 
sense every generation makes its own laws. Yet law is not 
new; man remains the same; certain principles are eternal; 
justice is not modern. The legal] task of every generation is 
the same. The last can be changed, but it cannot be disre- 
garded. A lawyer’s first duty is to know the law—this law part- 
ly new, mostly old. So lawyers must be educated. A learned 
study of law and the meintenance of schools were strongly 
urged. American law schools are in advance of those in Eng- 
land. The speaker reviewed the early days of legal education 
in America. The life and work of Blackstone were reviewed. 
This great result was the labor of a young enthusiast. His 
example was followed in America. A year after the publication 
of Blackstone’s lectures, a chair of law was established in 
Virginia. The rise of other law schools in this country was 
referred to by the speaker in an interesting manner. In Eng- 
land little progress was made for a century. Blackstone's 
proiect for Oxford was never carried out. The profession there 
was contented with Blackstone’s Commentaries. Lawyers 
ought to regard themselves as students. There is nO class upon 
whom so much human happiness depends. The universities of 
England have only imperfectly done what was needed to carry 
out the ideas of Blackstone. 

In America the new ccnception of study at the universities 
has lived and thriven. Its merits are obvious. The teaching 
of English law in this ccuntry is of a character to bring dis- 
tinction to the land. The best teachers in England concede 
this superiority In America. Our law must be studied and 
taught as other sciences are studied and taught. Who may 
study law in this wey? The answer is a question. Who study 
the other sciences deeply and in this way? All practitioners 
must delve deeply in the matter. The time has gone by when 
it was thought unnecessary to pursue the deepest research into 
electr city. There is a skepticism against close study and ap- 
plication. The .main secret of teaching law 1s to have an un- 
derstanding of the subject. There is an enormous mass of 
judicial decisions to be digested. Then there is the vast amount 
of legislation. 

The last era of English law was that beginning with the 
reign of Edward I., when reporting of law procedures was b> 
gun. Much of American law hangs upon these reports. Year 
books for the early periods ought to be perfected and efforts to 
that end should be made. As thev stand, badly edited, and full 
of errors, they form 2 wall repelling most men, and which 
only the most persistent can break through and find the treas- 
ures of knowledge beyond. The student of law should go back 
to Romen law. The findings of Polloch in this field had shown 
the good results of such study. While it had been said that 
American law grows from English law, it would be found that 
there is much in the latter that is taken from the Romans. An- 
other labor for the student was to restate historical cases found 
in research. Publishing of results of historical research wou'd 
bring about the benefits to be obtained by probing into past 
ages. 

Prof. Thayer gave the names of half a dozen books on his- 
torical research issued by English universities. American uni- 
versities, too, had issued! a number of works that lighten the 
work of bench and bar. Many attempts at codification were 
full of errors and showed painful lack of understandimeg of the 
subject. 

But both in England and the United States the systematic 
and scientific study of law was making progress. Under a 
proper system of law training changes made would be that in- 
structors, instead of taking up half a dozen subjects and setting 
them forth in a pedantic, badly prenared way, would 
handle one branch or perl aps two and set them forth thorough- 
ly, as well as students would give all their lives to the work. 
Studies at law schools and offices would be continued with 
watching actual trials. Law schools would be provided with 
libraries, and law schools would be endowed like universities. 
Directors of law sevhools would look for something besides mere 
money and numbers from their students. Law muss be 
handled at universities with the same care and expense as all 
other great subjects. 

At the close of Prof. Thayer’s address there was a generous 
burst of applause. 





E. W. Huffcut, of Cornell, then spoke of “‘The Relat’on of the 
Law School to the University.” He dia not have his paper with 
him, but, nevertheless. gave an interesting address. Sixty-five 
schools instructed 87,000 pupils last year; 1,700 were graduates 
of colleges or universities. He cited many figures to show that 
a man who is a graduate of a college or university is better 
equioped than the person who has not undergone such train- 
ing. A man can walk from the street into the majority of 
‘the law schools. Half a dozen universities must be excepted 
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in this sweeping assertion. The necessity for preliminary train- 







r merely to press the importance of some systematic treatment 
ing was referred to. A university standard or education shou'd | of it and to aid. if may be, those schools which have not yet 
be maintained. The study of the law is something more than | done so to ) aoa such a course. 


the mere study of craftemanship. Of all the English writers 












“One reason why the importance of such a course is not 
of history Gibbon was the first to pronounce that the laws of @ | fully appreciated is the fact that the extent and complexity 
nation must be read ir the statute books. What is true in of Federal law and the frequency of its application have very 
history is true in political science; the same with students of | recently been vastly increased. The Interstate Commerce law, 
philosophy and ethics. Speculative philosophy will some day | the doctrine of the police power, the Contract Labor law, the re- 
get its feet upon the foundation of sanctioned human conduct. moval of causes, the cortroversies developed as to the apbor- 
Harvard has set a high standard for admission. Such a stand- 


tioning of powers of taxation and eminent domain between the 
ard is not possible at many of the other schools. Federal and State organizations, the immense intangible forms 
The study of law is put on the same basis as any other of property, patents, copyright, stageright or playwright and 
study in one of the California universities. At the end of four trade marks, the increased jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 
years the student is graduated as a bachelor of laws. A post- | and the incipient development of arbitration as a system for 
graduate course is added. A number of universities have an- | settling international questions, these and other simi’ar recent 
nounced that students may, in the beginning of their junior | growths have outrun the progress of many of our schools, and 
year. elect law as one of the subjects for study. Other uni- it is far the interest of the bar and all their clientages that 
versity law schools have done nothing in the matter. This class | jaw schools which have not yet adopted .ystematic instruction 
comprises the greater majority of the so-called educational in- in Federal law should do so.” 
stitutions in this country. The speaker expressed a strong Three other committees remained to report, but nothing 
preference for the Stanford system. There shou'd be a real and was submitted by any of them. They were the commercial law, 
vital connection between the university and the law school. The , 



























international law-and grievance committees. It was remarked 
final outcome would be that the Harvard system would ulti- by one of the lawyers in attendance at the convention, that 
mately prevail. Some discussion followed. for seventeen years the association had yearly appointed the 
Prof. Herriman of the Northwestern University said the grievance committee, and the committees had never submit- 
previous speaker had apparently forgotten the essential dif- | teq any grievances yet. 
ference between the objects of a university and the object ofa The name of J. J. Hall was substituted upon the general 
law school. One trained the scholar on broad lines, the other | council ‘or that of Judge Hunt, as member from Ohio. 
the professional man. There was a greater distinction between Reports of committees closed the morning session. An op- 


the training of the professional lawyer and the law scholar. To 
make a scholar it would be necessary to raise the law school to 
the university standard. 


portunity for general business was given, but there seemed 
none to transact, and the convention adjourned until evening. 





President Rogers ot Chicago University did not sympathize , SECTION ON PATENT LAW. 
much with the Leland Stanford College plan. The committee on patents, comprising Edmund Wetmore, 
The session: closed about 6 o'clock. Wilmarth H. Thurston, Charles E. Mitchell, Frederick P. Fish, 
AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS. Francis Rawle, James H. Hoyt, Paul Bakewell, Arthur Stuart, 





Charles FE. Foster, Joseph C. Fraley, E. B. Sherman, James H. 
The committee on legal education and admission to the Raymond and George H. Lathrop, submitted a report which has 
bar had a printed report of over twenty-five pages, which was been printed. The most important business of the session was 












distributed among the members of the convention. Austin Ab- the indorsement of the report of the special committee on unifi- 
bott, chairman of the committee, took the platform and gave cation of patent laws. 
a brief verbal review of the report, merely calling attention to In their report they propose five general amendments to 
the main facts embodied therein and leaving the perusal of par- the patent law. as follows: 
ticulars to the lawyers at a time when they had more leisure. 1. At present an applicant for a patent has two years to 
The report is a carefully comviled document. It contains an take action on his application for a patent after he has re- 
index of discussions and papers on the subject of legal educa- ceived notice that the Patent Office has received his application. 
tion in tne American Bar Association meetings since the found- This accounts for the notice on many devices that “patent has 
ing of the association up to and including the session of 1894. been applied for.” It permits the use of devices exclusively for 
The present condition of American law schools is taken uP. vears at times, before a patent is issued, and makes abuses pos- 
Tt is shown that there were sixty-eisht law schools in the sible. The committee recommends that the period be made six 
United States in June, 1895, in which 8,300 students were en- months. as that is ample time for any person living in any por- 





folled. Of the students only 1,854 had degrees in letters or tion of the country to get his application to the Patent Office 
science. There were 666 instructors. The number of students at Washington. 







was an increase over 'the previous year of over 1,300. The per- 2. That the law be amended so that if a patent has been 
centage of students having degrees in the year closing with issued or published for two years in any foreign country before 
last June was larger than ever before, being about 23 per cent. application has been made in the United States that patent here 


“The system of law administered in Federal courts and in be barred. This is urged because an invention may be well 
State courts so far as they are bound by Federal law,” said the known in Europe and be in general use, but may not have been 
report in conclusion, “has not been distinctly taught in all our patented here. This may be discovered and some thrifty indi- 
schools. In nearly all the States examination for the bar is a vidual making first claim to discovery can get a patent and get 
matter of State concern. Consequentiy in many schools no sys- a royalty from an old idea. Foreign inventors, too, having no 
tematic attention is paid to the national jurisprudence, and the real conception of the value of their inventions, may come 
students give no thought to it; in other schools it comes in, if in late and get patents after their device is in general use. 

» at all. rather by way of contrast or exclusion when dealing 8. To have a statute of limitations for patents, providing 
with any topic of State law cognate to it. We believe that that no suit may be begun for an infringement of a patent dat- 
where it is not taught it ought to be at once introduced, and ing six years or more prior to the commencement of the suit. 
that where it is taught casually as a modification of law a dis- 4. To so amend the law that the granting of a foreign 
tinct advance in the usefulness of instruction may be made by patent to an American inventor shall not affect the American 
co-ordinating the existing instructiom upon it in a specific patent unless the inventor shall have made application for the. 
course. foreign patent seven months in advance of his application for 

“No student ought to pass to the bar without some syste- the jhome patent. 
matid idea of this great body of law which inevitably touches 5. The law requires that assignments of patents shall is 
at many points the interests of his clients, whether they are | in writing. but there is no provision whereby an acknowledg- 
citizens or aliens. How extended such a course should be must | ment, may afford prima facie proof of the execution of such in- 
depend on local circumstances and resources. We desire here | struments. 
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To remedy this the committee propose that a certificate of 
acknowledgement of these instruments before a proper officer 
shall be prima facie evidence of execution. 

At an evening session of the section on patent laws, an able 
and exhaustive paper was read by Judge Robert S. Taylor, of 
Indiana. on “Some Reflections Suggested by the Creation of a 
Patent Law Section in the American Bar Association.” 

“It is a respectful form of speech,” said the speaker, “‘to 
ascribe the wisdom of judicial decisions to the courts, but we 
know that in fact the judges imbibe most of their wis- 
dom from the bar, and are the most unblushing plagiarists in 
the world. So that when we get at the final truth, it comes to 
this, that the despised and rejected fraternity of patent lawyers 
are in reality the authors of the present system of patent law in 
America. Whether we consider the magnitude of the interests 
committed to their keeping, or the nature of the questions which 
arise in respect to those interests, it must be affirmed that no 
department ought to outrank that of the patent law in dignity, 
honor and usefulness to the public welfare. It is a question 
whether or no the marvelous development of invention would 
have been possible without the stimulus of the patent system. 
The rewards which the patent law offers are of a kind to spur 
human nature to its best. It is not the manufacturer who has 
adjusted his machinery, wages and prices to the condition 
around him, nor the merchant whose interest, his profits, nor 
prices: nor the consumer, who rarely knows the history of the 
cost of what he buys, or bothers himself with speculation as to 
whether it could be cheapened or not, that gives to society its 
labor-saving invention, but the solitary dreamer, looking at the 
world from his garret window, burning with the thought that 
to achieve an invention may be wealth, honor to him.” 

- 


“There are some respects in which the patent practice needs 
reformation as well as the law, and in which this section will, no 
doubt, interest itself at the right time. One of these is the 
length and cost of records. I doubt if the rules of evidence are 
as grossly disregarded anywhere else as in taking proofs in 
patent cases. 

“Throughout his career the patent lawyer should never 
cease to be a student of the law at large. Be an all-round law- 
yer in heart, sympathy and aspiration, and as nearly that in fact 
as the conditions of your life will permit. Buy a new book oc- 
casionaily, if only to smell the leaves.” 


UNIFORM LEGISLATION. 


Three distinct organizations are working to the same end, 
namely, the securing of uniform legislation in the various 
States of the Union. These are the commissioners appointed 
by the Governors of various States for the promotion of uni- 
form legislation; the American Bar Association, one branch of 
which has this matter specially in charge, and the Commercial 
Lawyers’ League of America. The efforts of the Lawyers’ 
League, however, are confined to the commercial laws. 

The annual meeting of the boards of commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the several States for the promo- 
tion of uniformity of legislation was held at the Hotel Cadil- 
lac in Detroit on Monday preceding the annual session of the 
American Bar Association Tuesday, Aug. 27. 

The following commissioners were present: 

Colorado—Willard Teller, C. M. Campbell, A. M. Stevenson. 

Connecticut—Erliss P. Arvins, Lyman D. Brewster. 

Florida—Robert W. Williams, John C. Avery, Louis C. Mas- 
sey. . 
Georgia—Peter W. Meldrim. 

Illincis—Edward B. Smith, John C. Richberg. 

Iowa—Emlin McClain, L. G. Kinney, H. O. Weaver. 

Kansas—John D. Millekin. 

Maine—Charles F. Libby, Frank M. Higgins, Hannibal E. 
Hamlin. ae 

Massachusetts—Frederick H. Stimpson. 

Michigan-—C. W. Casgrain, S. M. Cutcheon, T. J. O’Brien. 

Mississippi—W. V. Sullivan. 

Missouri—F. M. Black, D. P. Stratton, G. A. Finkelenbing. 

New York—William L. Schneider, H. C. Wilcox, Albert E. 
Henschel. 

New Jersey—J. F. Fort, Jos. Bedle, Frank Bergan. 

Vermont—Alfred A. Hall. 

Oklahoma—John I. Dillie, Henry W. Scott, C. C. Brooks. 

South Carolina—H. E. Young, R. W. Boyd, Joseph E. Earl. 

The meeting was called to order by Secretary Frederick J. 
Stimpson, in the absence of the president, Henry R. Beckman 
ef New York, who, having been made Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals, had relinquished the presidency of the con- 
ference, as required by the State constitution. ‘ 

S. M. Cutcheon of Michigan was selected as temporar 
chairman. 

Mr. Cutcheon congratulated the conference on the excellent 
representation and extended a welcome to the commissioners 
in behalf of the city and State. He outlined briefly the charac- 
ter, €areer and purpose of the boards of commissioners, which, 
he explained, were official, receiving their appointment and 
power by act of the chief executive. The conference had held 
meetings, beginning in 1892, at Saratoga Springs, New York 
and Milwaukee, each successive assembling being marked by 
increasing representation and interest. The uniformities so far 
adopted and agitated, are: Acknowledgment and execution of 
deeds; sealing of deeds, etc.; marriage and divorce; execution 
of wills; probate of foreign wills; days of grace and presentment 
of bills and notes; uniform standard of weights and measures. 

In several States these bills had been enacted verbatim, and 
in.others with slight modifications. At the Milwaukee conven- 





tion the matter of a commercial code as to bills and notes was 
referred to a special committee, of which Judge Brewster js 
chairman, a committee also having been appointed at the same 
time on marriage and divorce. ° 

Mr. Stimpson was elected temporary chairman, and a com- 
mittee on credentials and permanent organization was ap- 
pointed by the chair. At the call of the States, the commis. 
sioners made the following report. 

Michigan has carried out nearly all suggestions of ‘the con. 
ference, except the bill dispensing with days of grace. 

New York has adopted the bills abolishing days of grace 
and dispensing with the use of seals. 

Illinois has abolished days of grace, the maker and guaran. 
~ of a note both may be sued and judgments taken against 

em. 

Wisconsin has abolished days of grace, and has adopted 
more of the suggestions of the conference than any other State 
except Massachusetts. The latter has enacted the recommen- 
dation for acknowledgment and execution of deeds with two 
minor amendments. It would not decide to do away with the 
seals. The present laws are identical with the suggestions of 
the conference concerning marriage, divorce, execution of wills 
and probate of foreign wills. The days of grace and present- 
ment of notes had been defeated, but better success was ex- 
pected next time. The standard of weights and measures had 
made trouble. Farmers said the term “heap measure” in the 
bill was a blunder. It should have been “struck measure,” 
and onions should have been put in at 52 pounds to a bushel 
instead of 57, as the commission recommended. A representa- 
tive who stood up for the commissioners’ figures in the Legis- 
lature had been defeated, and no representative cared to cham- 
pion 57 pounds now. All the grocers, too, said it should be 52, 
and Mr. Stimpson said it had better be changed in the commis. 
sion’s report. 

COMMERCIAL CODES. 

Judge Brewster, for the committee on coumercial law, re- 
ported that it was the idea of the committee on commercial 
law to submit a plan based on the English code, especially 
touching notes and bills of exchange. The English system, said 
the Judge, had proved very satisfactory, settling many mooted 
questions, and for the United States to concur with its provi- 
sions would be of mutual advantage. 

In this connection the Judge read the following letter which 
he had received from the Lord Chancellor of England: 

House of Lords, S. W., Dec. 27, 1894. 

Dear Sir—I am happy to be able to give a completely satis- 
factory answer to your inquiry. I do not think there is any 
difference of opinion in this country upon the subject. There 
is, I believe, a common agreement that the code embodying 
the law of “negotiable instruments” has been of great utility. 
It has given rise to very few questions requiring decision by 
the courts, and it has put beyond controversy not a few that 
were in doubt. It has been adopted, one after another, by all 
our self-governing colonies, and the code is now applicable to 
the whole of the British dominions. 

This is, of itself, no small testimony in its favor. 

A similar code for the United States of America. would be, 
I think, a boon for the commercial community of both countries. 

I am, Dear Sir, faithfully yours, HERSCHELL. 

The question of funds to carry on the work being raised, 
Judge Brewster said he thought that the best way to proceed 
was to adopt the English system of codifying a few things at 
a time. To become effective the recommendations of the con- 
ference should be adopted, as they are offered to the various 
legislatures. If only a portion of the conferente’s recommenda- 
tion was adopted the work would not meet the desired end. 

Mr. Bergen of New Jersey urged that $2,000 be set aside to 
draw up and distribute a proper code relative to commercial 
paper, based on the English law. 

Mr. Wilcox of New York said that his State would promise 
funds. He added that he considered the subject one of great 
importance to the business community. The New York and 
New Jersey Legislatures will meet on Jan. 1, said the speaker, 
and the matter ought to be brought before them; and, if adopt- 
ed, will prove of advantage to the commission. 

Gentlemen representing New York, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Missouri, Connecticut and other States then 
contributed sums ranging from $100 to $250, the whole aggre- 
gating $2,000, to guarantee the work of the committee. 

Mr. Bergen’s resolution, as amended and passed, was 48 
follows: 

That the Committee on Commercial Law be requested to 
procure as soon as practicable a draft of a bill relating to com- 
mercial paper, based on the English statute on that subject, 
and on such other sources of information as said committee 
may deem proper to consult, and cause said draft and statute 
to be printed and sent by mail, with a copy of this resolution, 
to every commissioner on uniform laws in office, and invite 
comments on said draft. That comments on said drafis be sent 
by commissioners to the chairman of the committee without 
delay, and that said committee meet at a place to be appointed 
by its chairman to revise said draft. and report the same to 
the next meeting of this conference. That said committee be 
authorized to expend a sum not exceeding $2,000 in preparing 
and printing said draft of bill. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Committee on Marriage and Divorce recommended an 
amendment to the first resolution drawn up at a previous con- 
ference. The words stricken out were “Provided, however, 
that in all States where the so-called common law marriag®, 
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or marriage without ceremony, is recognized as valid, no such 
marriage, hereafter contracted, shall be valid unless evidenced 
by a writing, signed in duplicate by the parties and attested 
by at least two witnesses.”” The chairman of the committee, 
John O. Reichberg, of Chicago, showed the difficulties of secur- 
ing a uniform system of marriage and divorce laws throughout 
the United States. Congress should, he thought, pass a code 
for the District of Columbia which could serve as a model 
for the entire country. This method was a novel one, but the 
speaker saw no other way to solve the difficulty. He read the 
divorce code of the District of Columbia, which he said was 
a fair average of all the codes. The marriage code, too, was 
quite simple. He offered a resolution that Congress amend the 
divorce and marriage laws of the District of Columbia with a 
view to their applicability to the whole country, and with the 
object and design that such laws be then adopted by the dif- 
ferent States and Territories, with such, modifications as may 
be necessary to conform to local practice. Ex-Chief Justice 
Thomas M. Cooley, writing to Judge Brewster, expressed the 
View that he thought Congress could not act directly on the 
matter of procuring uniform laws. The resolution, at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the committee, was laid over. 

The resolutions of the Massachusetts Legislature regard- 
ing the uniform hours of labor was referred to by Mr. Stimp- 
son and further explained. The matter has aroused much in- 
terest in Massachusetts. He spent a greal deal of time in 
making a table of the laws in the various States. He did not 
think any country had laws that would not permit a man to 
work as many hours as he desired. Minors and women might, 
perhaps, be protected even against their own contracts. Many 
States have copied the English factory acts. There is some 
doubt regarding the constitutionality of these acts. The Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts ruled that such a statute was 
constitutional. The decision was a carelessly written one, 
said the speaker, but no authorities were cited. In Nebraska 
and Illinois such laws were declared unconstitutional, because 
it was class legislation. The Massachusetts decision was cited 
with disapproval. Rhode Island has upheld the nine-hour law. 
There is no question, however, regarding the rights to legis- 
late where minors are concerned. Capitalists are moving to 
those States where the laboring man is not adequately pro- 
tected. So it will be seen that uniform legislation is much to 
be desired. Mr. Stimpson moved that it was the sense of the 
conference that women and minors should not work more 
than ten hours a day, and not more ‘than sixty hours a week. 
Judge Brewster thought the matter should go to a committee. 
Five of the commissioners were appointed as such committee 
by the Chair. 

STANDARD OF WEIGHTS AND MBASURES. 


A uniform standard of weights and measures recommended 
by the conference is as follows: 

1. The avoirdupois pound to bear to the troy pound the re- 
lation of 7,000 to 5,760. The hundredweight to contain 100 of 
avoirdupois pounds, and the ton twenty hundredweight. The 
barrel to contain 31% gallons, and the hogshead two barrels. 
The dry gallon to contain 281 cubic inches; the liquid gallon 
231 cubic inches. The bushel to contain 2,150.42 cubic inches. 
A barrel of flour measured by weight shall contain 196 pounds; 
&@ barrel of potatoes, 172 pounds. The bushel of wheat to con- 
tain 60 pounds; Indian corn, or rye, 56 pounds; barley, 48 
pounds; oats, 32 pounds; corn meal, 50 pounds; rye meal, 50 
pounds; peas, 60 pounds; potatoes, 60 pounds; apples, 48 
pounds: carrots, 50 pounds; onions, 57 pounds; cloverseed, 6U 
pounds; herdsgrass, or timothy seed, 45 pounds; bran and 
shorts, 20 pounds; flaxseed, 55 pounds; coarse salt, 70 pounds; 
fine salt, 50 pounds; lime, 70 pounds; sweet potatoes, 54 pounds; 
beans, 60 pounds; dried apples, 25 pounds; dried peaches, 33 
pounds, rough rice, 45 pounds; upland cottonseed, 30 pounds; 
sea island cottonseed, 44 pounds; buckwheat, 48 pounds. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


S. M. Cutcheon, Detroit, Mich., president; L. D. Brewster, 
Danbury, Ct., vice-president; F. J. Stimson, Bosten, Mass., sec- 
retary, 
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SALARIED COMMISSION. 
A motion was carried to the effect that a committee of 
three be appointed to report upon the expediency of a national 


salaried commission, to co-operate with the Commissioners 
from the several States. The Chair appointed E. Burrett 
Smith, Chicago; W. V. Sullivan, Oxford, Miss., and C. M. 


Campbell, Denver. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Commercial Law—Brewster, Wilcox, Stimson, Meldrim, 
Bergen, Finkleberg, Smith and Camppell. 

Wills—Browne, Spring, Pattee, Woodward and Sullivan. 

a and Divorce—Richberg, Bennett, Snyder, Avery 
anc Jille, 

Deeds and Other Conveyances—Jones, Thompson, Newton, 
Hill and Millikin. 

Certificates of Deposition and Forms of Notarial Oertifi- 
cates—Luper, Smith, Spring, Johnson and Green. 
. Raat Finance—Snyder, Bennett, Brewster, Wilcox and 

eller. * 

Finance—The chairmen of the respective State Commis- 
8i0ns. 

Weights and Measures—Meldrim and Stimson. 

Uniformity of State Action of Presidential Electors—Smith, 
Bennett, Browne, Chapman and Sullivan. 

Uniform Hours of Labor in Factories—Stimson, Smith, 
O’Brien, Bedle and Hamlin. 

Insolvency—Fort, Kinne, Stevenson, Arvine and Higgins. 

fais Sullivan, Cabel, Fort, Casgrain, Libbey 
anc llllams. 


Trading Corporations—Richberk, Libbey, Stevenson, Will- 
iams and Bedle. 


Descent and Distribution—Meldrim, Jones, Chapman, Cor- 
bett and Massey. 

The special committee on the appointment of a national 
commission by Congress, to co-operate with the State Com- 
missioners reported that they did not consider it expedient to 
take any action at present. 

It was moved and carried that the date of the next con- 
ference be fixed at least three working days prior to the con- 
vention of the Bar Association, and at the same place. 

JOHN C. RICHBERG’S ADDRESS. 

Speaking on the subject of divorce before the commissioners 
on uniform laws, John C. Richberg, one of the Illinois commis- 
sioners, delivered an intensely interesting address under the 
itle: “A Legal Tangle.” 

“In the sweet scclusion of Sierra Leone,”’ he said, “‘ in the 
olissful backwoods of Borrioboolahgha, there is more reasonable 
legislation at work than in some parts of our own country. 
One State, by denying all divorce to its citizens, fosters im- 
morality, and has fostered it for long. In more than one the 
‘common law marriage’—that haven of refuge and gold mine of 


_ the adventuress and grass widow—causes endless litigation and 


incalculable harm. There surely is something rotten in the 
State when a man can be lawfully married on one side of a 
hill, a bigamist on the top, and a bachelor at the opposite base!” 

The differences in the laws of the different States, he pointed 
out, were due to divergencies in the characters of communities 
isolated from one another. Now, however, State laws were ob- 
literated in a commercial and a social sense by the wonderful 
facilities for interstate communication. Nevertheless, the most 
ef the States continued to legislate as during their isolation, and 
there resulted conflicting laws which hampered trade, made con- 
tracts uncertain, caused great inconvenience and litigation and 
injuriously affected the domestic relations. Uniformity was de- 
manded. 

“As to uniformity,” he continued, “our system provides no 
direct remedy. The subject is certainly not within the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress. So that, in a matter where uniformity is emi- 


nentlv desirable. and the absence of uniformity eminently mis- 
chievous, there is no way of securing uniformity except through 
‘moral suesion’ acting upon the States separately and inducing 
them to concur in a statute expressing, as nearly aS may be, 
the general sense of the whole country. 
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“It has come to be admitted by everybody that the divorce 
laws of the United States stand in great need of amendment, 
and, indeed, that they constitute a disgrace to the country. It 
is disgraceful as well as anomalous that a man-or a woman 
Should be married in one State and single in another, or mar- 
ried to one person in one State, and to another in another State. 
And this is only one of the many anomalies that are presented 
by the difference between the laws of different States. 

“Arizona, from 1871 to 1877, in addition to six ample reasons 
for divorce, had an ‘omnibus’ clause in operation which is a mar- 
velous piece of legisiation. Starting out with paraphrasing a 
clause in the Declaration of Independence, independence being 
the bone of contention, it ran as follows: 

“Seventh. And, whereas, in the development of future 
events, cases may be presented before the courts, falling sub- 
Stantially within the limits of the law, as hereinbefore stated, 
yet not within its terms, it is enacted that whenever the judge 
who hears a cause for divorce deems the case to be within tae 
reason of the law, within the general mischief the law is in- 
tended to remedy, or within what it may be presumed would 
have been provided against by the Legisiature estabDlisning tne 
foregoing cause of divorce had it foreseen the specific case and 
found language to meet it, without inciuding cases not within 
the same reason, he shall grant the divorce.’ Well was it called 
the ‘seventh wonder’ of Arizona’s divorce code. 

“Residence in a State, to give jurisdiction, runs all the way 
from five years in Massachusetts to ninety days in Oklahoma. 

“At the present moment there are competent divorce courts 
in every State but one, to which a Xantippe, a pursued Socrates 
or a tair Diana ‘mated with a ciown’ can have recourse. Tne 
petitioner can take his or her choice, subject to a wifhng delay, 
ot forty-two difterent laws. There are forty-two aifferent causes 
which will entitle him or her to absolute relief and thirty-two 
giving limited divorce. 

“in South Carolina alone of all the States even adultery is 
no ground for a divorce. The Solons of that sultry region have 
for a century preferred that the mismated shoulda contract im- 
moral and illegal alliances! It is remarkable also that they 
thought fit to provide for the amount of a married man’s prop- 
erty that he might lawfully leave among his concubines. Yet 
even the legal reports of South Carolina pear witness that there, 
as in every other State or country, occasion exists for tne exer- 
cise of this remedy. tor example: A man took his negro slave 
woman to his bed and table, and compelled tne unortending 
wife to receive the crumbs after her, with all manner of abuse 
beside; but we are told, that, to her ‘unfading honor,’ the powers 
of the State refused to sever this living body from the putrid 
carcass. If the refusal had been to permit a creditor to collect 
a sum of money equal to the marriage fce, we snould have had 
no praise of the policy. 

“Utah, with seven causes entitling one to absolute divorce, 
until recently allowed divorces not only to residents of this 
matrimonial Tom ‘lidaler’s ground, but to any wuo should wish 
to become such. While this inviting door for frauauient divorce 
stood open, nothing was easier than tor one of the Don Juans of 
a resident of the territory of Utan, but was prevented trom car- 
rying out his purpose, proceeding in the same precious docu- 
ment to allege one or more of the peculiarly accommodating 
reasons which, in that reconstructed Eden, would entitle him 
to divorce, such, for instance, as the fact that ‘they two could 
not live together in peace and union, and that their welfare re- 
quired a separation.’ These duly mailed to some ‘divorce law- 
yer,’ with probably an affidavit from some man of straw, to 
substantiate the charge, in due time he would receive by mail 
a decree releasing him from the bondage which had become 
irksome—valid certainly in Utah—possibly valid per se in all 
States except his own—and even in his own State requiring a 
suit at the instance of his wronged wife to set it aside, unless 
it were in Indiana, where an express statute gave it full and un- 
qualified validity! 

“In Massachusetts, the judiciary has decided against the 
ability of a clergyman to marry himself. It was only after such 
a ceremony that the parties were informed of its invalidity. In 
England there is a humorous story of a bishop replying to a 
similar inquiry from a hare-brained parson by the simple tele- 
graphic answer: ‘Can you bury yourself? If so, yes.’ In New 
York it has been expressly decided by the highest court that a 
man and a woman, without going before a magistrate or minis- 
ter, without the presence of any person as witness, with no 
previous public notice given, with no form or ceremony, civil or 
religious. and with no record or written evidence of the act, and 
merely by word, may contract a valid marriage. 

“In a recent case Judge Pryor said that the common-law 
marriage, as it was generally understood and ovracticed by 
people who afterward appeared in court, was little else than 
concubinage and had no bona fide character whatever. 

“ ‘Marriage is, of course, a civil contract,’ said Judge Pryor, 
‘but proof of such contract is very frequently adduced in legal 
proceedings that in the case of an ordinary contract of a com- 
mercial nature would have no weight whatever. Time and 
again such women sue men for divorce. This is their favorite 
fashion of proceeding. In this way they get the matter of 
their wifehood conveniently before the courts for decision, and 
get it there at the expense of the alleged husband. The woman 
alleges that she is married to the man under the common law, 
he having agreed to take her as his wife, which agreement, 
followed by cohabitation, was in the majority of cases en- 
tirely secret and unacknowledged and unknown to the family 
or friends of the man or acquaintances of either party. The 
man denies the agreement of marriage, sets up the claim that 
the relations which subsisted between him and the woman 
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were wholly meretricious, and makes what other answer he is 
able to under the circumstances. The woman demands ali. 
mony at the rate of $0U a week or more, anu a counsel tee 
is usually the case, her request is granted, and she is Sliven ali- 
mony at the rate of $00 a week or more, and the counse] fee 
ranging from $000 to $2,000. In many cases this is the firs: 
and final chapter in the proceedings tor divorce. The lawyer 
has secured a large fee, the woman gets alimony to the extent 
of $2,000 or more between the time when tne alimony js 
granted and the time when the case comes up for trial, ang 
this is all that either the woman or the lawyer expected to Se- 
cure from the proceedings.’ 

“Let us proceed further. We have seen that in Masgg- 
chusetts a couple cannot publicly marry themselves—however 
honestly they act or intend; while a secret expression of pres- 
ent intention in a New York brothel may saddle some Bilded 
fool with one of its inmates as his lawful spouse for life. In 
Arizona it is declared that parties who have lived together as 
husband and wife and continued to do so for a year, shall be 
considered as having been legally married; and if either die 
Within the year, the same result tollows, and the children are 
declared legitimate. It rather reduces matrimony, which is 
well styled by Westermarck, ‘the simplest of social instity- 
tions’ to the level of the oid French proverb, 

“*Boire, manger, et coucher ensemble, 
C’est mariage, ce me semble.’ 

“Only thirteen States and Territories have thought fit to 
provide specifically that marriage contracted beyond their 
boundaries shall be valid if valid by the laws of the place of 
contract. 

“In Delaware, white persons married to negroes or mulat- 
toes in any of the twenty-three States where such marriages 
are legal are liable to be convicted of misdemeanor and fined 
S100. 

“In three States when citizens thereof go to another State 
to get married with intent to avoid prohibitory clauses in the 
Statute governing marriage, and intend to return to such 
State, then such marriages ‘are void’ in one, ‘are deemed void’ 
in another, and ‘are voidable’ in the third. To the remaining 
thirty-two States and Territories the matter seems one of in- 
difference. In no two States or Territories out of the fifty are 
the laws of marriage and divorce alike, except Alaska and 
VUregon, where one adopts the other’s laws. 

“Bor instance, as to the age at which a lawful marriage 
can be celebrated: In one State the old English limits of HM 
and 12 years respectively are adhered to; another postulates 
the attainment ot 16 and 14; in another the husband must b 
at least 17; in another 18, and the wife 15; while in Washing- 
ton the limits are Zl and 18, respectively. 

“The poor deceased wife’s sister is everywhere entitled to 
the consolation of marrying her brother-in-law, if she can 
get him to the same way of thinking as herself; but in Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Dakota, Illinois, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, Washington and Wyoming, first cousins may not 
marry. In many States affinity in the ascending or descend- 
ing scale only prevents the alliance, while in Vermont and 
elsewhere some very cautious jurists have thought it worth 
while to solemnly enact that a man shall not marry his 
mother-in-law. F 

“In Nevada, Arizona and several States, marriage with a 
full-blooded Chinese is illegal; in Indiana the disability ex- 
tends to one who is one-eighth black, while in Oregon a strain 
of Chinese extraction to the extent of a quarter, or of Indian 
to one-half, is sufficient to void the marriage. In twenty-seven 
States negroes are in the same position as the Chinese in Neva- 
da, but here again there is no uniformity. On one side of 4 
river a man may marry a consort as black as he can find one; 
on the other, negro blood, even to the extent of one-eighth, suf 
fices to prevent the legal union. Now, as to negroes and Chi- 
nese, they are not wont to be very exact in the preparation 
and maintenance of their pedigrees and armorial bearings, & 
the very existence of half-castes, quarter-castes, octoroons and 
other combinations only expressible in vulgar fractions, in 4 
community where marriages between black and white are un 
sanctioned, suggests frequent difficulties in the way of tracing 
paternal descents, it may be well imagined that if Cupid is as 
full of pranks as he was of old, he may easily involve his vie- 
tims in inextricable legal toils. 

“Perhaps, moreover, one of the greatest curfosities of mati- 
tal law is that which, in Pennsylvania and Tennessee, provides 
for an Enoch Arden case. In the event of the disappearance 
of a spouse for the space of two years, if the abandoned con- 
sort bona fide believes in the death of the absent one, he or she 
may contract a valid second marriage, is not punishable as for 
bigamy, and may have legitimate offspring. So far, though 
the time limit is very short, one might recognize a beneficent 
attempt to meet a hard case. But it isa pity that when Ter 
nyson wrote his story he had not the advantage of concluding 
it in the way which the laws referred to would warrant. They 
would go on to say that in case of a second marriage it shall 
be open to the party who has remained single (and presumably, 
we suppose, faithful), to reclaim his (or her) former consort, o 
at his (or her) option to leave her (or him) to the enjoyment of 
her (or his) second choice. One is almost tempted to write 4 
soliloquy for Enoch, in which he weighs the pros and cons 
the matter. His wife’s and Philip’s suspense as to which way 
the decision will turn would be a fine subject for pen or pencil. 

“In Arkansas, if the husband or wife of the ‘Bear State’ is 
absent from the other for five years, and is out of the State 
and existence unknown to the other, a marriage after the ex 
piration of five years is declared to be valid as if the forme 
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Perfected by Forty Years’ Revising and Rewriting. 


BISHOPS NEW CRIMINAL 


LAW. 


By JOEL PRENTISS BISHOP, LL. D. Two Volumes, 1892. $17.00, net. 


BISHOPS NEW CRIMINAL 


PROCEDURE. 


By JOEL PRENTISS BISHOP, LL. D. 
Volume 1 (Including Oriminal Evidence, Pleading and Practice), 1895. $6.00, net. 


BISHOP ON MARRIAGE, DIVORCE ann SEPARATION: 


By JQEL PRENTISS BISHOP, LL. D. Two Volumes, i891. $12.00, net. 


‘‘T have one of the most extensive Criminal Law | ibraries in 
the country, embracing besides the American books, English, Irish 
and Scotch, and when I say that I probably use yours more than 
all the other works combined, I can pay them no higher compli- 
ment.” fica. N. C. Moak, Albany. 





‘So far as I can judge, I can not point out what I regard as an 
imperfection. The works of Joel Prentiss Bishop will ‘stand the 
test of human scratiny of talents and of time.’ For c-nturies to 
come, they will be land-marks in the law and will only need notes 
to be added to mark the changes which the fature may make.” 

Hon. WM. LAWRENCE, Ohio. 





‘*T have been astonished at the fullness and accuracy of 
Bishop’s Criminal Procedure. It is a work of most infinite labor 
and is one indispensable to the profession.” 

CHIEF JUSTICE APPLETON, Maine. 


‘| think the first volame of Bishop’s New Criminal Procedure 
is the finest work upon the subject in existence and I have no doubt 
the second one will be equally as fine.” 

Hon. I. C. Parker, U. 8S. Dist. Jadge, Arkansas. 








‘‘ Bishop's Criminal Law remains the best work which has ever 
been written in the English language on Criminal jurisprudence.” 
Hon. Seymour D. THOMPSON. 


T. H. FLOOD & CO., Publishers, {84 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








husband or wife were dead. In Louisiana it takes ten years’ 
absence and a judge’s leave to make the second marriage valid. 

“Supposing a woman to have a penchant for men, with 
migratory instincts abnormally devoloped. It is obvious that 
in the space of a moderate lifetime she might well have as many 
husbands as the Samaritan herself, and all of them lawful in 
the bargain, without any assistance from death, and then 
might, after all, return to her first choice. The family relation- 
ships arising in such a case would give fine scope for the in- 
genuity of the end-man conundrum inventor of negro min- 
strelsy. 

“Naturally, the views as to the proper mode of celebrating 
marriage are just as various as those respecting its other inci- 
dents. One witness is necessary in Dakota, one in New York, 
unless it be 4 ‘common law’ marriage, when none are required. 
Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ore- 
con. Rhode Island, Washington and Wyoming require two. In 
Loulsiana three witnesses are necessary. In Pennsylvania an 
old statute, more honored in the breach than the observance, 
requires the presence of twelve witnesses. 

“Again, most States provide that a criminal conviction for 
offenses more or less serious shall constitute a ground for a dis- 
solution of the bond, but the differences in detail are very great.”’ 

In some States, he said, marriage after divorce, without limi- 
tation, was provided for; in others there were restrictions, Be- 
hind all arose the moot question whether or not a divorce pro- 
nounced in one State should or should not be recognized in an- 
other, in which the cause would have been deemed insucient. 
So there was a question whether or not a man might be, as in 
the Lolley case, convicted of bigamy on one side of a hill after 
having been quite legally married on the other. 

“Nobody,” he declared, “dare enter on the task of working 
out the possibilities of relationships, and of states which might 
conceivably result from the chaos of laws, of which I have tried 
to give a rough idea. There is a fine irony in Saxe’s lines on this 
subject, which one may be pardoned for quoting here: 

“ ‘Mlesh of his flesh and bone of his bone. 

Till death the union should sever! 
For these are the words employed, of course, 
Though death is cheated sometimes by divorce; 
A fact that gives an equivocal force 

To that beautiful phrase “forever!” ’ 


“To summarize the matter—while there are a few of us in 
these dawning days of the twentieth century who will go as 
far as Lord Stowell, and hope for social benefits in an absolutely 
indissoluble marriage contract, difficult indeed would it be to find 
& single social reformer of eminence, a solitary jurist of note, 
who is not absolutely agreed as to the glaring injustice-wrought 
by the diverse and dubious statutes of this nation. 

“It may be borne in mind, however, that while we have 
been accustomed to look upon the United States as the home of 
divorce, we are surprised, on turning to the laws and statistics 
of other countries on this subject, that they do not differ mate- 


- Tlally from those of our own. The causes for which divorce is 


ranted are as numerous as with us, and in many the provisions 
are exceedingly liberal and far reaching. In Austria, ‘uncon- 
Querable aversion’ is sufficient, though divorce is limited to 
Protestants. Marriages between Catholics are declared to be 
indissoluble except by death. Divorce was established in France 


in 1792. Under the restoration, when Roman Catholicism was 
once more proclaimed the religion of the State, divorce was 
abolished in 1816, but was re-established under the Republic in 
1884 for all causes known to our laws and various kinds of lesser 
misconduct. 

“We find that Japan, a sixteenth century nation with a 
nineteenth century government, adds kleptomania and jealousy 
to other causes for divorce. 


“It is conceded that if it were practicable, the best way tao 
obtain uniformity would be by Congressional enactment. Con- 
gress has legislated upon these subjects where it has the power, 
namely. in the District of Columbia. Inasmuch as Congress 
represents all the people of the United States, it may be pre- 
sumed that such legislation as has been had in the District of 
Columbia on these subjects is an expression of what would have 
been done for the entire country had Congress had the power 
to enact a uniform law, for the conditions are substantially the 
same in one part of our country as in another, and what is ap- 
plicable and desirable to the people of the District of Columbia 
is equally applicable to the people of other parts of the country, 
Uniformity would perhaps be more readily accomplished if it 
were recommended to the different States and Territories that 
the laws of the District of Columbia on this subject be adopted. 
Or it might be advisable that Congress be appealed to to enact 
marriage and divorce laws for the District of Columbia, with 
a view to their applicability to the whole country, with the 
object and design that such laws be then adopted by the differ- 
ent States and Territories, with slight modifications, perhaps, to 
conform to the local practice.” 

In concluding, Mr. Richberg gave a summary of the laws of 
the District of Columbia on the subject which he thought were 
the best average of the legislation in the different States, 
These laws provided that any minister residing in the D 
or elsewhere in the United States or their Territories, might cele- 
brate marriage; that licenses should be rquired; that marriage 
between whites and blacks should not be permitted; that the 
legal age should be 21 years for the man and 16 for the woman, 
unless the consent of the parents were given in writing; that in 
divorce suits judgment should not be rendered on default nor on 
admission in defendant’s answer, but on facts proved by other 
evidence; that the cause must have arisen in the District, un- 
less the petitioner had resided in the District two years before 
filing the petition; that divorce from bed and board might be 
granted for cruelty, endangering life or health, for reasonable 
apprehension of bodily harm, and for willful desertion for three 
years; that absolute divorce might be granted on the foregoing 
grounds. in case of a former marriage not legally dissolved, 
where the marriage was contracted during the lunacy or matri- 
monial incapacity of one of the parties, and for adultery during 
marriage; that alimony might be awarded to the wife during 
the pendency of the suit, and, in case of divorce, together with, 
in the latter case, the reservation of her right of dower, and the 
transfer to her of the property she owned when married, or the 
value of it, or such part of it as the court might deem reason- 
able. and that the wife’s maiden name might be restored. 

“The questions of marriage and divorce,” he added, “bein 
partly in the field of economics, have to do with the gen 
welfare. It can hardly be claimed that society is benefited b 





forcing two people to Hve together in the same house and be- 
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come parents of children when they have for each other only 
loathing and contempt, and is it desirable to rear children in 
such an atmosphere? The unwilling wife is a more degraded 
slave than ever felt the lash. And would any man worthy of 
the name continue to hold such relationship by force? If there 
be such is the State desirous of reproducing his kind? 

“Divorce is more important to woman than to man. He, at 
least, still owns his own body. He cannot be made the unwil - 
ing father, of timid, diseased or brutalized children—he is not 
a financial dependent. No one is shocked when a divorce by 
death is followed by the marriage of the survivor, Why should 
death be prayed for as a release? Why should not the law give 
release? 

“In the dawn of the twentieth century we are confronted 
with startling divorce statistics, but does the great increase 
in the number of divorces argue that morality is on the wane, 
or does it prove that the standard of civilization has been 

reatly raised? The world has emerged from the Dark Ages. 

here was a time when divorce by law was unknown. That 
was when the woman was the slave of her husband, considered 
a little higher than his pet brutes but vastly lower than himself. 
She received his blows and insults and was forced to endure 
these and his bestial habits in meekness and silence. It was 
her lot. Man was master. That time has long since past. She 
is at least his equal. Divorce has been one of the greatest 
factors—if not the greatest—to bring about the changed condi- 
tion. He must treat her with consideration, kindness and re- 
spect. If not, then rightly and justly she is freed from him. 
True, divorces are too frequent; the way to lessen the number 
of them is to attack the causes that produce them. One way 
—the most important way—is to erect higher barriers around 
the married state.” 








MEETING OF COMMERCIAL LAWYERS. 


In our last issue we gave a synopsis of what occurred at 
the Commercial Lawyers’ Convention held at Detroit. In 
‘this issue we set forth in an editorial what was accomplished 
at that convention. In ‘this issue we give in full those papers 
in which was treated the subject of the “Diversity of Com- 
mercial Laws and the Remedy.” This is of general interest 
to the bar throughout ‘the country, and fits in nicely with the 
efforts being made by the committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of the various States to secure uniformity in laws 
and legislation, which met in Detroit a few days after the 
convention of commercial lawyers, and also with one of the 
committees of the-American Bar Association, which also met 
in Detroit on the day following the meeting of the committee 
appointed by the Governors above referred ‘to, a full account 
of the proceedings of which committee appears elsewhere in 
this issue. There were many other able speeches deliverei 
and many interesting and valuable papers read by leading 
jawyers from various sections of the country, but they dwelt 
mostly with accounts, the method of their handling and col- 
lections, and the mechanical devices best suited to the wants 
of a collection office,and for that reason are of interest main- 
dy, if not entirely, to collection lawyers. The full account of 
the three days’ proceedings of the Commercial Lawyers’ Con- 
vention, having been already fully published, first in the ‘““Law- 
yer and Creditman” of this city, and later in the “Collector 
and Commercial Lawyer” of Detroit, which publications have 
already furnished the full details of that convention, together 
with verbatim reports of all the speeches made, papers read 
and discussions had. We content ourselves with the account 
already given, and a publication of those papers which are 
of general interest, not because they are better or brighter 
than the papers read by other members of that convention, 
but by reason of the subjects they discuss. 


PAPER BY HENRY D. SPENCER, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


There probably is no case of annoyance that a first-class 
credit man has to contend with so great as the variety of the 
State laws relating to commercial subjects. After many years 
of bitter experience, when he has grown gray in the harness 
and has about systematized the law of ‘the different States so 
that he can turn to them as he would open a suspense ledg>r to 
give an extra prod to a delinquent debtor, there comes a “‘gran- 
ger” movement in one section of the country. The farming ele- 
ment captures a Legislature and passes laws restricting rail- 
roads and foreign capital. In another section the Legislature 
changes the exemption laws. As a result, a man has a greater 
amount of property exempt than is possessed by the average cit- 
izen of that section, and when one of them fails and the sched- 

le of his assets is found to be less than the law allows him, he 
feels as if some one owes him the difference, instead of his 
— anything. His opinion is supported by the following 
case: 
. Once upon a time a man and a woman were marrtied by a 
justice of the peace. “How much is ‘the fee?’ asked the 
bridegroom. “The statute allows me $2,” said ‘the justice. 
“Here is 50 cents,” said the bridegroom, handing him the 
ecin; ‘‘that makes $2.50.” 

Again, a credit man finds, for some reason, great animos- 
tties against corporations have arise1:, and when he attempts 
to enforce 'the collection of accounts in certain States his case 
is thrown out of court because he has not established a resi- 
dent agent in that State, upon whom papers may be served, 
and by means of which law he may be compelled to contest 
some petty difference with a customer a thousand miles from 








es 
—— 


home. At the same time, the expense of the matter would be 
so great that not only all the profits in the claim would be 
lost, but the amount of the claim, and possibly more, too. In 
despair he turns to a copy of ‘The Collector and Commercial 
Lawyer” for the name of a first-class attorney. Any one in 
that list is all right, and ‘the oredit man lays his woes at the 
feet of ithe agency manager and thinks everything will come 
out all right in a day or 80, 

But ‘the agency manager! How does he get along? The 
credit man did business in two or three States, and in connec. 
tion with one line of merchandise. The agency manager deals 
with nearly every State, and with commercial conitracts coy- 
ering everything from gravestones from Massachusetts to ir. 
rigating machinery in Arizona. He, also, contends on the one 
side with men in New England, who count the number of pegs 
required to make a certain shoe pattern, and with mem on the 
other side, who say, for instance, “That is near enough; a dol. 
lar or two don’t matter in Texas.” 

The agency manager does the best he can. He has the 
best legal talent that can be obtained to advise in the matters 
placed in his hands He places the claims given him in charge 
of the leading commercial lawyers of the various States to 
which the claims are sent. In spite of all he can do, he finds 
the laws different from what he supposed they were, and in 
some cases vexatious litigation ensues. When the case is final- 
ly closed, for example, he finds he has collected the claim, His 
correspondent has fought a hotly contested lawsuit and won. 
The proceeds, we will suppose, are $300. The attorney has re. 
tained $50 for services and $20 for cash expenditure in behalf 
of the case. The agency manager sends an itemized state 
ment to the credit men, and retains $20 for the expense of 
about a year’s correspondence and counsel, besides postage, 
stationery, clerk hire, etc. By return mail comes a letter of 
thanks? Not by a good deal. A short, sharp letter comes, 
saying: “Your check is respectfully returned. You agreed to 
collect for 10 per cent. of the proceeds. Please correct state- 
ment and send proper check.” 

The agency manager consults his chief legal adviser, and 
that bright but modern disciple of Blackstone says: “I have 
long considered the question of fees and compensation in such 
cases, and must confess I am not sure what is best to be done, 
The attorney to whom you sent the claim won a hard-fought 
case, and charged a reasonable fee. The credit man has coun- 
seled with me frequently, and also with you, and your charge 
does not more than cover expenses. If we correct the state- 
ment to a 10 per cent. basis we are money out of pocket, and 
if we do not, we lose a valuable client, one who sends us a 
great deal of business directly, and also, by recommendation, 
indirectly sends us more. 

“T will tell you what we will do. There is to be a conven- 
tion of commercial men and lawyers at Detroit in August, and 
we will both be there. We will tell our tale of woe to that 
convention. No, we will tell it to W. C. Sprague, editor of ‘The 
Collector and Commercial Lawyer,’ and if he cannot tell us 
what to do we will stop his paper.” 

Seriously speaking, Uncle Sam might just aswell hope to 
make all his boys and girls think and act alike as to hope to 
have all the Legislatures agree on a uniform system of com- 
mercial law. The method of doing business is so different in 
the different States that the laws will also differ. The nearer 
the citizens of the different States get to a uniform standard 
of business methods, ithe nearer will they approach a uniform 
legal system. 

The chief occasions when uniform laws are needed are 
when the various insolvency laws are invoked, either by the 
debtor, to enable him to throw off a burden which 
he finds too heavy to carry, or when the _ creditor 
seeks to teach honesty to some dishonest debtor, who, 
by preference, fraudulently attempts to pace his es 
tate beyond the reach of.creditors, yet in such a position 
to be still within his own reach when the occasion requires. 
The evils arising from the diversity of commercial laws among 
the States cannot be cured, in my judgment; but the evil ef- 
fects can be greatly modified by having Congress pass a gem 
eral bankruptcy law, and by such means regulate commerce 
between States. As soon as a general bankruptcy law is en- 
acted, the various State laws relating to insolvency are sus- 
pended. The various perplexing and conflicting inso:vent 1aWs 
are practically abolished. There will still be a great variety 
of methods to be pursued in collecting from the debtors of dif- 
ferent States, while such debtors are still solvent; yet when 
the debtor becomes insolvent and attempts many tricks and 
schemes that are so often used ‘to avoid an honest debt, then 
Uncle Sam, that long-suffering and patient relative, reaches 
eut his hand and gathers the recreant debtor into his bank- 
ruptcy court. He shows such debtors that a State may con- 
trol many of the actions of its citizens, but when a State at- 
tempts, by means of insolvent laws, to impair the obligations 
of contracts, the United States is still one nation, and, the 
opinion of the honorable Governor of Illinois to the contrary 
notwithstanding, ‘“‘The Government at Washington still lives.” 


PAPER OF ALBERT G. FERGUSON 
Of Chicago, Ill. 

My presence is a sufficient assurance of approval and de- 
light, that a great gathering of lawyers and business men, for 
a common purpose, is now a success. In ithe endeavor to re 
turn to you my gratitude for the compliment tendered to mé, 
to briefly introduce this subject, it will be my purpose to sus- 
gest some uniform change in the laws of the various States 
that are general to all classes, which will be of advantage, 
whether there are National enactments or not. 
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The laws of attachment should be revised so that, when 
a debt is ten days past due, or, where goods are sold for cash, 
and the debtor failing to pay, the creditor may secure by at- 
tachment a lien upon specific property; ‘thereupon, the debtor 
shall either file an indemnity bond and retake the property, or 
sell the property in the course of trade, and account for the 
proceeds to the aittaching creditors; excessive levies will be 
avoided by appraising the property. 


The attachment grounds for fraud should be extended to 
debts not due, and any attempt at preference should be a 
ground for attachment. 

The process of garnishment and a citation for an immedi- 
ate examination of the debtor and his confederates should 
be an immediate ancillary proceeding—to be conducted before 
a referee, with power to compel the delivery to ‘the sheriff; 
property in possession, held in trust, or sequestered. 

When the grounds of attachment are traversed, an imme- 
diate hearing should be obtained before a referee, and if a 
prima facie case is not made, the aittachment writ should 
abate, and the cause pend until the maturity of the debt, when 
the question of damages and the amount due should be settled 
in one trial. 

Alias aittachment writs should issue whenever the plain- 
tift's rights require it, and the forms of practice are complied 
with. The writ should also issue to various counties and take 
property anywhere within the State. When at attachment 
suit is brought amy creditor should be allowed to become a 
co-plaintiff, and schedule the property levied upon, and when 
necessary, Share pro rata in all the proceeds, or suffer the 
damage, pro raita, for oppressive use of the writ. 

In replevin proceedings if the property is not recovered 
immediately, a citation should issue, as I have suggested in 
attachment actions, and similar proceedings taken. With this, 
— the necessity of any demand for the property before 
suit. 

An insolvent should be one whose assets, at market value, 
are not equal to his liabilities, and who fails to meet current 
obligations. 

The law of constructive trusts, as enforced against those 
standing in fiduciary relations, should be applied to personal 
property, or the funds derived from the sale thereof by an in- 
solvent, or from consigned goods, or samples, and for any 
fraudulent acquisition of property. The late approach to this 
doctrine in the American Sugar Refining Co. v. Fancher, 40 N. 
E. R., N. Y. 206, the Court said as part of its reasoning: 

“The Court should lay hold of the substituted property 
and follow ‘the original funds through all the changes it has 
undergone until the power of identification ts lost, or the rights 
of bona fide purchasers stop pursuit and hold it in its grasp to 
identify the innocent victim of fraud, and even in case of 
money, which has no ear mark, its identity will not be deemed 
lost, though it is mingled with other money of the wrongdoer, 
if it can be shown that it forms a part of the general mass.” 

“That no man shall be able to profit by his fraud.” This 
principle would prevent ‘the conversion of property and depos- 
its, and the wrongdoer from taking refuge in ithe Jack-Pot 
Law which prevails, and prohibit others from having their 
property, like their religion, in their wife’s name. 

Indemnifying Bonds.—One of the curses of litigation where 
bonds of indemnity are given by either party to the suit, or 
where court officers or public officials become liable to Hiti- 
fants, is that the sureties must be sued by a new action and 
all sorts of delays suffered. My position is, that where the 
amount of the verdict in the original suit determines the bond 
lability, then, with the entry of the original judgment, a judg- 
ment should also be enttered against the sureties. All bonds 
should appear of public record and constitute a lien upon real 
estate, subject to substitution under direction of the court. 
This will deter many from entering into fraudulent conduct 
and will not be a hardship. 

Law of Judgments.—In most States an unsatisfied judg- 
ment requires a new suit for the discovery of property, set- 
tlement of pleadings, etc., taking weeks; in the mean time the 
debtor’s property has vanished. This is a denial of justice. 
The creditor should have, immediately after judgment, an in- 
junction against the defendant from transferring his prop- 
erty, and the court should contimue the hearing of the case by 
citing the defendant or his allies before a referee or the court, 
and examine them as to what property they control, or the in- 
come the defendant enjoys, with power to repeat ithe inquiry 
at any time. The benefits are apparent. 

Negotiable Paper.—The law should provide, that where one 
signs or indorses negotiable paper, it should be his contract 





until the credit given ito him is absolutely extinguished; days 
of grace and protest laws should be abolished. Let the holder 
of the paper notify the maker and<ndorsers of the default ata 
residence designated with their sigmature. In Illinois we may 
now sue all the indorsers in one suit, reserving to each in- 
dorser his proper remedy. 

Preference should be abolished—and three-fourts of all the 
complaints and reforms now being urged, will be unnecessary. 
No person should be allowed to contract debts that he cannot 
reasonably expect to meet, and then reserve to a creditor the 
right to absorb his estate, in consideration of the deception the 
favored creditor has enabled him to practice in ithe securing 
of other property. Each creditor should always have his pro 
rata share of the insolvent estate. Is there any reason why, 
in South Dakota, a man can hold one thousand dollars’ worth 
of personal property and real estate valued at five thousand 
dollars, while in other States a much less exemption is @l- 
lowed? It all smacks of the principle “If you can’t get rich 
honestly, get zich.” 

If the commercial laws of the various States are not 
brought initto a reasonable uniformity, then the best bankrupt 
law that can be obtained would be the most wise. I believe 
this unification can be brought about if the business and pro- 
fessional men join in a properly organized campaign through- 
out all the States. The corporatiom craze is another guise for 
the unscrupulous. The capital stock of every company should 
be paid in cash, and not the notes of stockholders, or (their 
patents: or, if property is accepted, it should be at its cash 
value; and then each stockholder should be liable for the debts 
of the insolvent company, per cenit. additional on the 
amount of the capital stock which he has directly or indirect- 
ly owned during the year prior to the insolvency. And direc- 
tors, who directly or indirectly make loans to an insolvent 
company, should be deferred until all other regular creditors 
are paid. The Supreme Court of Illinois, in the case of Gott- 
lieb vs. Miller, 154 Ill. 44 (@ Nat. Corp. Rep. 230), has practi- 
cally taken this advanced position. 

The Commerce of America Is Interstate.—While the varied 
resources of each State contribute in their way to each other's 
support, yet commerce is national, and the people of any State 
who attempt to discriminate against a sister Staite, in favor of 
her residents, by reserving to them the means of robbing those 
who trust them, disgrace the American nation. 

There are too many laws, and the chaotic condition ren- 
ders it almost impossible for the lawyer to keep apace with 
the changes. The West Publishing Company, in its Law Book 
News, recently announced tthe publication of a Digest of the 
reported cases in 5,600 volumes of the various State reports, 
and 1,000 volumes of the reports of the United States 
digesting about 500,000 cases. There was rendered in the Su- 
preme Courts of the various States from September, 1894, to 
January, 1895, 7,472 decisions. In 1894, 430 law books were 
published, 400 of which were new 2nd 30 were revised editions. 
These facts need no comment. That we have too many courts 
ought not to be denied. The present civilization requires a 
quick. business like, uniform, intelligent and final disposition 
of litigation. The present ‘tendency is to weaken our jurispru- 
dence and bring courts into disrespect. That courts and law- 
yers will continue as long as clients seek to evade the law 
must be accepted. The rights and remedies granted in per- 
petuity by the various constitutions, and the laws necessary 
and peculiar to each State, are something more than history, 
and must be considered by the laymen in their demand for 
changes. 

A radical and yet most possible change (if politics can be 
eliminated from the subject) would be ‘the abolishment of all 
differences between law and equity in practice, and the trial 
by jury in civil cases; and have three judges hear every case, 
or. if a trial by a jury is continued, that they should consist of 
men specially capable to judge of the technical merits of the 
controversy, and three judges to pass on the legal question, as 
the trial proceeds, and thereby materially eliminate passion, 
prejudice and politics from ‘the case. Let every litigant, with- 
out distinction, have a trial in this manner. Let a majority 
of the jury control the verdict of the great American principle, 
that the majority rules. No appeal should be allowed, except 
when the majority of the-court shall certify a proposition of 
law which they consider merits review. Clients would be more 
apt to litigate their rights and the legal precedents would be 
less and more established. That judicial bodies are human is 
demonstrated by the recent gymnastics in the Income Tax 
case. Human reason has its limitations, and courts may be- 
come too intricate in enforcing their functions. Would it not 
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be better to limit the opportunity for the honest mistakes of 
men’s reason, ithan that the laws, uncertainties and delays 
should become obnoxious to ithe people? No debtor or cred- 
itor should be so powerful or unscrupulous that he may utilize 
the courts to unlawfully enhance his interests or to the pros- 
titution of another’s rights. 


PAPER BY L. H. FOSTER OF DETROIT, MICH. 

The diversity of the commercial laws of the several States 
is becoming a subject of constantly increasing importance, and 
the question of a remedy for the evils resulting therefrom is 
more and more seriously engaging ‘the attention of all think- 
ing men. 

wim the great world of business the annoyances and losses 
growing out of this diversity of laws is a factor whose im- 
portance it is difficult to overrate. It introduces into all trans- 
actions in which ithe contract is between residents of differ- 
ent Staites an element of uncertainty which would not be 
present under a uniform system of laws. 

In all transactions the laws of the place where the contract 
is made govern all questions as to the validity and construc- 
tion of the contract, while the remedy for a breachof the con- 
tract is governed by the laws of the place where the remedy is 
sought to be enforced. It will readily be seen, therefore, that 
to 'the merchant or manufacturer sending his goods, often upon 
long ‘terms of credit, to every State and Territory of this vast 
country, the character and application of the laws of the sev- 
eral States become a question of grave importance and con- 
cern. His rights and remedies for the enforcement of his just 
demands depend upon the construction and administration of 
the laws of fifty States and Territcries, laws diverse as the 
mind of man can conceive. 

These laws have been framed ito meet the requirements 
of the people of the various States in their varying convitions. 
In many of the newer States we find laws which make the 
collection of debts almost an impossibility, the policy of such 
States being shaped by the impoverished condition of the 
early settlers and the supposed wisdom of protecting the peo- 
ple by exemption and homestead laws, which, in many in- 
stances, enable men to amass a competency without being 
subject to levy to satisfy an honest debt. 

The laws relating to attachments, garnishment, chattel 
mortgages, negotiable securities, exemption, homestead, dower, 
assignments, insolvency proceedings and the giving of prefer- 
ences are different in the different States. Nearly every State 
has an insolvency law—usually a dead letter—and a law pro- 
hibiting the giving of preferemces under certain conditions, 
while the courts of nearly every State construe the laws 
against preferences as applying to the giving of preferences 
in some particular way, as, for instance, in an as- 
signment for creditors, leaving debtors still at liberty 
to prefer whom they please, so long as they do not create the 
preference in the one particular way prohibited by statute. 

In nearly every State a way has been discovered by which 
dishonest debtors may evade the laws and defraud their cr:d- 
itors or prefer their friends. 

However careful a merchant or a credit man may be, how- 
ever much he may examine the synopsis of the laws of the 
various States, it is imposisble for him, or for any one, to as- 
certain through the ordinary means at his command, the prac- 
tical operation of the commercial laws of any given State. He 
is obliged, therefore, to rely upon what Information he fis 
able to obtain through ‘the ordinary channels and ship his 
goods or make his contract with a very slight. knowledge of 
the laws which will govern his remedy, in casé he is ob'iged 
to appeal to the law for the protection or enforcement of his 
rights. 

The evil thus briefly referred to is recognized by every 
thinking man who has had any extensive experience in busi- 
ness affairs, be he merchant, manufacturer, lawyer or credit 
man. And the ever-present question is, How can a practical 
reform be effected? 

There is a maxim of law to the effect that there is ro 
wrong without a remedy. And in business affairs it is equally 
true that there exists no evil ‘that cannot be overcome, no sys- 
tem of laws, however burdensome, that will not give way to an 
enlightened, well directed public sentiment. 

Public opinion is the great power that works out all great 
social and political reforms. Laws are made and unmade at 
the dictation of public opinion, as expressed) by the p:2op'e 
through the press, from the platform and by the ballot. 

I would say that ‘the first great step in the direction of 
providing a remedy for the condition of affairs which have 
been shown to exist, would be to induce Congress to enact a 
bankruptcy law, and the second step lies in procuring the en- 
actment of a system of uniform laws by the several States, 
and in order to brimg about this result it will be necessary to 
agitate the question at issue. There must be public discussion 
and the creation of a strong public sentiment in favor of euch 
measure. 

In discussing the question of the remedy we must not 
lose sight of the relation of the State to the general govern- 
ment, in order that we may see how far it lies within the 
power of Congress to bring about the desired reform by leg- 
islation. 

Congress has no powers except such as are specifically con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution of the United States, except 
such implied powers as may be necessary to carry into effect 
powers directly conferred. In all other cases ithe States claim 
and exercise 'the right to enact laws for the government of 
their own people, and to regulate the proceedings of their own 
courts. Congress cannot trench upon the righits of the States 





to shape their domestic policy in this respect, except as pro. 
vided by the Federal Constitution, Under the Constitution 
Congress has power to establish uniform laws of bankruptcies, 
but further ithan this it cannot go without an express grant of 
a gaa powers by means of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

Perhaps, however, there is no remedy which would be 
more far reaching and beneficial in its results ‘than a bank- 
ruptcy law constructed on just principles, having in view the 
protection of the creditor and a due regard for the rights of 
the debtor, and providing for the distribution of the assets 
of an insolventt debtor in an economical] and expeditious man. 
ner, with as little red tape and circumlocution as possible. 

I will not rehearse the arguments in favor of such a meas. 
ure as I have suggested, as I should be touching upon a sub- 
ject that has been assigned to others, except to say ‘that & 
seems to me that this convention should adopt a resolution 
calling upon Congress to enact such a law without further 
delay, and thus, at one stroke, wipe out the great mass of 
vicious State legislation now governing the matter of insol- 
vency proceedings. 

The idea of a uniformity of State laws is by no means ney. 
It has been discussed more or less for some time past, and a 
movement is already on foot to bring about that result. Much 
interest has been awakened and some earnest work done. We 
may assist im this work if we will, and it seems to me that it 
is the duty of this convention to fall into line with ‘this move. 
ment and lend an active support. 

To accomplish the desired result there should be commit- 
tees appointed by all commercial bodies to make a ‘thorough 
and systematic study of the laws of the several] States. These 
comnittees or representatives thereof should meet and en- 
deavor to map out certain lines upon which all should work. 
These committees should finally unite upon, formulate an@ 
recommend certain uniform laws to be submitted to the State 
legislatures, and every legitimate influence should be brought 
to bear to procure the enactment of such laws. I would sug- 
gest that this convention, or the organization that may grow 
out of this convention, appoint a committee to co-operate with 
other committees and organizations. It is certainly a move- 
ment in which we are interested, and in which we should, as 
an organization, take a prominent part. 

An effort should also be made to enlist the active co-op- 
eration of all commercial organizations, chambers of com- 
merce. boards of trade, etc. Every merchant and manufac- 
turer should become interested, the great business interests 
of ‘the country should be aroused, and the public press should 
be called upon to do its part. Before an organized, system- 
atic movement, such as has been outlined, opposition would 
soon cease. Legislators are but men, and on the lookout for 
straws which indicate the direction of the wind. Let them 
once see that public opinion demands the reform and they 
will hasten to obey its dictates. 

The limited time allotted to me will not permit of more 
than a passing glance at this great subject. The details of 
eee plan suggested must be worked out with much care ané@ 
abor. 

In conclusion, permit me to say to my brother lawyer, 
that in these days of combinations and organizations we must 
eatch the spirit of the times if we are to keep abreast of the 
rising tide of new ideas and methods. Let us awaken to the 
fact that we are living in the closing days of the nineteenth 
century, and that we must join the advancing procession or 
fall by the wayside. 

The lesson of the age teaches us that in organization there 
is strength . Let us, therefore, here and now effect a perma- 
nent organization, one of the purposes of which shall be the 
reforms herein referred to. If we do this we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the first commercial law conven- 
tion entered upon a great work, the accomplishment of which 
will entitle us to the lasting gratitude of the entire business 
interests of the country. 


ROUGH NOTES. 


Luther Laflin Mills, the Chicago criminal lawyer, says that 
when he was a boy he frequently accompanied his father, who 
was a wholesale merchant, on collecting tours through the 
Northwest. They had to travel by wagon, and, as the father 
would have large sums »f money about him, it wags often & 
problem where they could safely put up for the night. “My 
boy,” the old mtn used to say, “it is safe to stay at a house 
where there are flowers in the window.’’—The Washington Law 
Reporter. 














“Sir” Roderick Cameron, who makes pretentions to connec- 
tion with the nobility of England, has gotten himself into 
court and his name into the papers. He refused to recognizé@ 
the service of a subpoena as valid, because the officer had not 
paid due attertion to his “rank” in servimg the paper. On the 
witness stand he refused to answer questions, because Lawyer 
Hirsch @id not pay sufficient attention to his rank by prefixing 
his name with “Sir” when addressing him. It would be well for 
such persons to remember that in free America there is nO 
distinctions of rank, and that a man is measured by his true 
worth and not by the lugs prefixed or affixed to his name. 





Miss Mary Alice Almot Livingston, otherwise known as Mrs. 
Fleming, who is charged with having murdered her mother, 
Mrs. Evelina Matilda Bliss, for money that comes to her om 
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the death of her mother by her father’s will, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having had her case considered by three distinct 
judicial tribunals in,five lrours. This is but one manifesta- 
tion of the energy that is being put into the accused womans 
defense. ‘Her attorneys claim that her prosecution is a case of 
persecution, but it is thought that the prisoner’s past career 
has as much to do with her present predicament as anything 
else. Her trial cannot be held until the birth of her chi d, six 
months hence, which will be her fourth born out of weilock. 





An action was brought by a certain nobleman against a 
person named Cumming for defamation of character. At the 
last moment the plaintiff abandoned the case. Whereupon 
Theodore Hook wrote: 

“Cease your humming, 
The case is on, 
Defendant’s Cumming, 
Plaintiff’s—gone.”’ 





Dr. Daremberg, a well-known physician and philanthropist, 
writing in the Journal des Debats, advocates a short way 
with criminal lunatics—a very short way. A criminally insane 
persons, says he, is like a wild animal, and should be de- 
stroyed. “Formerly such people were chained, but our super- 
humanitarian principles nowadays prohibit this, although it 
would be quite rational. What, then, can be done except a 
revival of canital punishment? Insanity is, no doubt, very in- 
teresting, but its phases should only be studied where it can 
be rendered harmless.” 





What will American humanitarians say to this? 

Lord Brougham says that it was the boast of Augustus 
that he found Rome of brick and left it of marble. But how 
much nobler will be the sovereign’s boast when he shall have 
it to say that he found law dear and left it cheap; found it 
a sealed book, left it a living letter; found it the patrimony 
of the rich, left it the inheritance of the poor; found it a 
two-edged sword of craft and oppression, left it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence.” 


The Green Bag is authority for the report that some time 
ago a young lawyer of Milwaukee, not over bright, faced Judge 
J. at the opening of court and presented an affidavit of preju- 
dice in a case marked for trial on that day’s calendar. The 
judge, who dislikes affidavits of this nature more than any- 
thing else in the world, held it up and said to the rest of the 
bar assembled in the room, as well as to the young lawyer: 
“Well, here is another of these affidavits; don’t you know, sir 
(ooking directly at the young man) that I do not know either 
of the parties to this action?” The young man looked downcast 
for a moment, and then looking suddenly up as though a happy 
thought had struck him, said: “No, Your Honor, but they know 
you.” The Court and bar were considerably startled, but the 
matter ended in a universal] shout. 








It is unofficially announced that Mr. I. N. Huntsberger of 
Toledo, Ohio, will accept the professorship in law tendered 
him by the University of Michigan. Should he accept the pp- 
sition, he will be forced to give up a lucrative practice. Mr. 
Huntsberger is a graduate of the University of Michigan Law 
School, having graduated there in 1885. A year later he went 
to Toledo and was admitted to practice in Ohio. If he ac- 
cepts the professorship, he will be expected to deliver lectures 
on corporations, torts, evidence and elementary law. 

The premonitory rumblings of a strong legal battle over 
the fish and game laws of the State of Ohio are central over 
Cleveland. The State officials are attempting to enforce the 
law forbidding Summer fishing in Lake Erie, and the fisher- 
men are contesting the laws, claiming they are invalid, as the 
State has no jurisdiction over this body of water. The ne- 
cessity Of a decision defining the jurisdiction of the State 
over Lake Erie, if it has any, has been lohg apparent, and it 
is now probable that it will be secured. 





On Wednesday, Sept. 18, the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
handed down a decision in the case of Clark v. Cambridge and 
Arapahoe Irrigation and Improvement Company, which was an 
appeal from the decree of the District Court for Furnas County, 
perpetually restraining the Cambridge and Arapahce Irrigation 
and Improvement Company from diverting the waters of the 
Republican River for the purpose of irrigation, was sustained 
and the decree of the lower court reversed and the action dis- 
missed. The opinion was written by Justice Post, and is one 
of the most important before the court this term. 

The Court say that “the courts of this country have not, 
aS a rule, adopted the common law definition of the term navy- 
igable waters, which here include those waters only which af- 
ford a channel for useful commerce, whether the beds thereof 
are public or private property, and without regard to the influ- 
ence of the ocean tide. The courts of this State take notice 








without proof that the Republican River is unnavigable. Ex- 
cept as abrogated or modified by statute, the common law doc- 
trine with respect to the rights of private riparian proprietors 
prevails in this country. The right of a riparian proprietor as 
such is property, and when vested can be impaired or de- 
stroyed only in the interest of the general public, upon full 
compensation and in accordance with established law. The 
provision of the irrigation law of 1889 and the act of 1893 
amendatory thereof, abolishing riparian rights in all streams 
over twenty feet in width, is a clear invasion of private prop- 
erty and within the prohibitive features of the Constitution, and 
that a suitor who has by his laches made it impossible to pre- 
vent. the completion or use of public works without great in- 
jury to his adversary, or inconvenience to the public, is not en- 
titled to the preventive remedy of injunction, but will be con- 


fined to the relief obtainable by ordinary means in a court of 
law.”’ 





A writer in the August number of the Yale Review asks why 
it is that “people who see that every individual legislature does 
its work badly still hold to the tradition that legislative assem- 
blies in general are a good thing.” He says the explanation 
of it is in the history of the English Parliament, which for cen- 
turies was an invaluable bulwark against monarchy, and secured 
the liberties of the people by keeping them informed of what 
was going on. “This function of parliametary bodies,” he says, 
“has been rendered unnecssary by the development of modern 
journalism,” and since they have been proved to be “about as 
bad a means of getting laws made as could possibly be devised,” 
he suggests that legislatures be done away with altogether, and 
that such new laws as are really needed be prepared by com- 
mittees of experts appointed by the Executive and submitted to 
the people for adoption. This appears to be more logical than 
the half-way measure of making the acknowledged evils of a 
legislative session biennial instead of annual. <A better remedy 
than either would seem to be to improve the character of the 
legislature by giving the members a longer term of service, and 
making the whole body more efficient by giving it a longer life. 





The question of exemption from taxes of the property of 
veteran soldiers purchased with pension money has just been 
decided in the affirmative by Judge Alton B. Parker, at Special 
Term of the Supreme Court, held at Kingston, N. Y. George 
Coddington sued the assessors of the town of Gardiner, Ulster 
County, and for the first time the question whether or not real 
estate bought with pension money is subject to taxation came 
squarely before the courts. There seems to be no recent stat- 
ute on the subject, but the exemption is based on an old law. 
The revised statutes exempt all property that is exempt from 
execution, and the Civil Code holds bounty and pension funds 
exempt from execution. The Court of Appeals has held that 
property bought with pension money is exempt from execution. 
The city assessors have taxed on this theory, but some of the 
towns have placed such property on their assessment rolls. 
Judge Parker says: “The court holds, if all the money with 
which the land was purchased was received from the United 
States Government for pensions or bounty money while he was 
a non-commissioned officer, private or musician, that such prop- 
erty is exempt from taxation.” There being some dispute as 


to the facts, however, a writ of review was granted to determine 
this issue. 





In New Zealand there is a movement .on foot which aims 
at depriving the judges of the right to comment on the evi- 
dence. The natural consequence of this is more leaning on the 
jury. In this country, while there is more or less distrust of 
juries among laymen, yet the bar and the appellate court are 
jealous of judicial dictation, and this jealousy is sometimes 
carried to extremes, as in a recent Arkansas case. In this 
case, an indictment for murder, the prosecution, desiring to 
prove that the defendant had filed a motion for discontinu- 
ance at a former trial on account of the absence of mate- 
rial witnesses, called the trial judge, presiding at the present 
trial, as witness against the prisoner; and he testified to those 
circumstances. Afterward, being of opinion that the evidence 
was incompetent, he excluded the testimony which he had 
given as a witness. The Appellate Court held that, although 
no partiality or wrong intention was shown, this was an er- 
ror, especially since, under the constitution of the State for- 
bidding judges to charge on @ question of fact, it amounted 
to an expression of opinion; and the error was fatal to the 
verdict. 

Commenting on this decision, the editor of the Brief says: 
“This sounds fantastic, but it at least affords evidence of a 
desire to keep the fount of justice undefiled, whereas, there 
is but too much contrast in the general way between first 
principles and modern practice, between lofty ideas of law and 
justice and the actual output of the legal machinery. This 
contrast, it is, that dismays the high-souled student of theo- 
retical law when he comes to put it to actual use. The the- 
ory is majestic; its application to practice frequently proves 
so lamentably mean and trumpery.” 
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Irrigation is coming to the front, both in agricultural and 
legal circles. The financial world is also awakening to the 
fact that the great fortunes of the immediate future may lie 
in developing irrigation projects. Elsewhere we give reports 
and news of irrigation litigation in California and Nebraska. 
In Kansas, also, a case involving the constitutionality of the 
new irrigation law is on trial at Phillipsburg. Peter Hansen 
sues the Ward Irrigation Company of Logan for $3,200 dam- 
ages for diverting the waters of the North Solomon River from 
his mill. He alleges enough water was diverted to render the 
mill valueless. There are more than twenty irrigation dams 
on the same stream near this. This is regarded as a test case, 
and much interest is takem by the people of this section. The 
Ward Irrigation Company dam 1s in Norton County. 





Twenty-seven days were spent and 3,600 talesmen examined 


in selecting the jury to try Durrant, the medical student charged 
with killing the Montana schoolgirl in a church in San Franc.sco. 
This is no more than an extreme illustration of our absurd pro- 
cedure in selecting juries in criminal cases. The process is 
obstructed by a mass of technical rules to such an extent that 
a shrewd criminal lawyer can render it well-nigh impossible to 
obtain a jury fit to try an important case. The qualified juror 
contemplated by these technical rules would differ little from 
a modern Indian. He must be a man who neither reads news- 
papers nor associates with men who do. Must be a person in 
the world, but not of it. A jury made up of such material 
could not well be expected to render a verdict that would not be 
set aside on an appeal to the courts above. The great bar to 
jurors now is that they have read about the case in the news- 
papers and from what they have read formed some sort of am 
opinion of the merits of the case. In the absence of all preju- 
dice against the defendant, there is, perhaps, not one intelligent, 
fair-minded man out of twenty that could not put aside any 
impressions he may have derived from mere newspaper reports 
and pass upon a case fairly and entirely on the evidence pre- 
sented in the court. If such men were accepted the present 
dilatory, exhaustive and expensive procedure in selecting juries 
would be avoided. Not only so, but a much higher class of 
jurors would be obtainable and a much larger percentage of 
the verdicts rendered would stand the test of the higher courts, 
if taken there. The jury system of the country, ‘the bulwark 
of liberty,” and a means to justice, needs reforming. 





The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent case of 
Orr et al. v. Farmers’ Alliance Warehouse and Commission 
Company, that in an action on a check given by the defendants 
to the plaintiff as a partial payment, on account, for various 
lots of cotton sold by the latter to the former, where the de- 
fense in part was that the plaintiff had damaged the defendants 
by a failure to deliver, according to its contract, certaim portions 
of these several lots of cotton, it was error to charge as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Certain checks have been introduced in evidence by de- 
fendants, showing payments on these cottons. It is the duty 
of defendants to show which special checks were paid on each 
lot of cotton. The defendants must go further and show which 
identical check was paid on each identical lot. If the de- 
fendants have failed to do this, then there should be a verdict 
for plaintiff.’”” The Supreme Court further held that a witness 
may refresh his memory by examining a book kept by another, 
the entries on which were made from memoranda furnished by 
the witness himself, and who had verified the correctness of 
these entries by comparing the same with his original memo- 
randa, being in effect the same as if the book had been kept 
by the witness himself; that there was no error in refusing to 
allow a witness who had “refreshed his memory” by examin- 
ing a book kept by another, and with the keeping of which he 
had never had anything to do, to testify to the contents of the 
book, he being unable to recall the figures or entries therein 
“without depending on the books;” and that profits which the 
purchaser of cotton would have made on a contract for the 
sale thereof to a third person, if the party who had sold and 
contracted to deliver the cotton to such purchaser had duly 
performed his contract, were not recoverable by such purchaser 
from that party unless the latter had notice of, and contracted 
with reference to, such resale by his vendee; certainly not, 
unless notice thereof was brought home to such party before 
he made a breach of his own contract. 


A man of ingenious mind and apparently ample leisure has 
gone to the trouble of figuring out the number of lawsuits 
brought in each country in a year, and he has reached the: con- 
clusion that the United States is a better country for attorneys 
and counselors than any civilized land under ‘the sun, says the 
New York Sun. He figures as lawsuits, civil actions only 
taking into no account proceedings of a criminal character 
brought by the public authorities against individuals. He has 
ascertained that, taking the figures for the last ten years as a 
fair average, there are 1,250,000 lawsuits brought in England 
every year, 750,000 in France, 1,400,000 in Italy, 3,300,000 in 
Germany and 5,500,000 in the United States, 

It is not to be inferred from this that the people of one 
country are much more prone to litigation than are the people 
of another, but the explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the conditions of litigation vary exceedingly. Going to law in 
England is very expensive business, for it entails outlays in 
the form of costs and expenses so large that many of tthe courts 
are practically closed to persons of modest means, and a long 
litigation, unsuccessfully pursued, ends often in, bankruptcy. In 
France the number of lawsuits is kept down through the gen- 
eral practice of “arbitration,” as many as 100,000 cases, in a 
year. especially those arising from disputes over wages being 
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settled by this agency without onerous cost to either party, In 
Germany a great majority of cases are petty ones, involving q 
smail amount of money, and due, many.of them, to custom or 
usages which are not sufficiently defined to be, in all c 
similarly understood by both parties to an agreement. This ig 
especially the case in the farming districts of Germany, ang 
there are many legal disputes in the manufacturing districts, 
too.The number of cases credited to the United States seemg 
enormous, but it is probably accurate. There are, for example, 
eleven District Courts for the disposal of civil cases in New 
York city. In one of these courts, by recent report, the number 
of actions brought in a year was shown to be Y,10U. Thege 
courts have before them each year on the average 75,0U0 cases, 
The cases brought in the State Courts of New York amount ing 
year to about 150,000, and of those brought in the Federaj 
Courts. New York furnishes a very large number. Taking the 
whole country through it is seen that the average number of 
cases per thousand of population 1s in the neighborhood of 7 
to 85. The number of lawyers in the United States is materially 
larger than in any other country in the world, and the amounts 
in dispute here are much greater than elsewhere. 


An exchange says that the grounds for the divorce of wives 
in Japan are reduced to seven fixed causes, in which the most 
serious incentives are outbreaks of disobedience or temper 
against a father or mother-in-law; jealousy is next in impor- 
tance; annoyance in any wise of the peace of the husband’s 
kinsman, gossip and over-loud talking and quarreling at home, 
stealing and leprosy are mentioned also as just reasons for legaj 
procedure against a wife. Apparently, no question of property 
on the wife’s side or provision for her future support are con- 
sidered, and the father always takes the children, which is a 
plain injustice. On the whole, however, reasons for divorce in 
Japan are not more frivolous than in many other countries 
that esteem themselves vastly her superior in point of civiliza 
tion. In Italy and South Carolina only of all our States is death 
alone the legal dissolution of marriage vows. Our cOmmon 
plea of incompatibility of temper is certainly synonymous with 
the first four Japanese causes. In Massachusetts and Missis- 
sippi the habitual use of opium permits divorce. In France @ 
man who calls his wife canaille in the presence of her children, 
or the wife, who, for no apparently good reason, refuses to ac- 
company her husband to the theatre, can be brought to the di- 
vorce court. In Portugal, a wife may not publish her literary 
work without her husband’s consent, and both in France and 
Portugal a wife can be forced to accompany her husband on 
any and every journey he takes, provided he does not go beyond 
the boundaries of the country. Certainly, then, Japan can im- 
prove her divorce laws very slightly by studying those of her 
sister nations, and as a Japanese wife can in ‘turn divorce the 
husband who thrusts an unpleasant mother-in-law on her there 
seems no need of deploring her condition. 


Judge Logan E. Bleckley of Georgia has for a long time 
been one of the most unique characters of the South. Fora 
long time Chief Justice of Georgia’s Supreme Court, he was re- 
garded by the American bar as a prodigy in legal lore. In 
person he is exceedingly tall and gaunt, and his long white 
beard and long hair of the same color, reaching to his shoul- 
ders, would attract attention anywhere. But this is not the 
only respect in which he is unique. Twice has he resigned his 
position of Chief Justice. The first resignation was a decided 
surprise, and was sprung in a poem, read by him from the 
bench, entitled “In the Matter of Rest.” This attracted the 
attention of the country for its literary merit as well as its 
subject. A few weeks ago Judge Bleckley married a wealthy 
Mrs. Herring of New York, and shortly afterward again re 
signed, this time to devote himself to the practice of his pro- 
fession. Now he sends from the mountains of Habersham; 
where he has a country home, another poem. This declares 
his intention to retire from the practice of law. Two ideas 
prompt him to this: One is tnat he has become satisfied that 
with the patronage the world is willing to allow him as an 
office lawyer, there is not a living in it for him and his family. 
This he sets forth in his poem. The other is that he feels it to 
be his mission to arrive at some settlement of the much-dis- 
cussed financial question. He says he is absolutely unbiased, 
and wants Hoke Smith and Judge Crisp to present him a brief 
of their arguments in support of the two sides of the contro- 
versy. The latest poetic effusion of Judge Bleckley is as follows: 
Farewell, my liege, beloved and long, long served, good-by. 
My leave I take with wet and sobbing sigh, 

Which, now condensed to pensive dew, is trembling in my eye. 

How oft in legal combat met have I at law or lofty bar 

Contending suitors helped to wage or ward the fierce forensic 
war, 

When rushed the battle horses or flew the battle car. 

For more than one full decade, with pale, unsandaled feet, 

In pure and spotless ermine I mused on Georgia’s seat, 

And righteous judgment rendered between the tares and wheat, 

And then, when old and weary, I strove to earn the bread 

Wherewith my wife and children long after might be fed. 

My hope cut deep by failure, heart-fainted as it bled. 

But be it not concluded I lacked sufficient store, 

For easy flowing comfort I only wanted more 

To keep a distant phantom from a sacred, humble door, 

So long, by chronic habit, my eyes had looked ahead, 

I could but remember that soon I would be dead, 

And then my wife and childrem might not, perhaps, be fed 

My grand, majestic master, vicegerent here of God, 

I quit Thy special service, but stay beneath Thy rod, 





An old and humble servant, uncovered and unghod. : 
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BAR ASOCIATIONS. 


Officers are requested to send us brief but accurate 
yoounts of the meetings of their respective bodies. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


president—Morefield Storey, Boston, Mass. 
John Hinkley, 215 N. Charies St., Balti- 


Inasurer—Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
‘a. 


COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
President—W. C. Sprague, Detroit, Mich. 
Secrotary—J. M. Wolfson, New Orleans La. 
Treasurer—E. W. Sumerwell, New York City. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
ALABAMA. 
President—D. S. Troy, Montgomery. 
feretary and Treasurer—Alex. Lroy, Montgomers. 
ARIZONA. 
President—W. H. Barnes, Tucson. 
seoretary—J. W. Crenshaw, Phoenix. 
Treasurer—E. E. E. Ellinwood, Flagstaff. 
ARKANSAS. 
President—M. T. Sanders, Helena. 
feretary—G. W. Shiun, !.ittle Rock. 
CONNECTICUT. 
President—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford. 
feoretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
GEORGIA. 
President— William H. Fleming, Augusta. 
feoretary—John W. Akin, Cartersvile. 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 
IDAHO. 
President—John Ainslie. 
gecretary and Treasurer—Hugh McElroy. 
ILLINOIS. 
President—O. A. Harker, Carbondale. 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. H. Matheny, Springfield. 
IOWA. 
President—L. G. Kinne. Des Moines. 
fecretary—J. G. Bollinger, Davenport. 
Treasurer—G. F. Henry, Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 
President—H. L. Alden, Kansas City. 
—C. J. Brown, Topeka. 

Treasurer—Howeli Jones, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY. 

President—Malcolm Yeaman, Henderson. 

feoretary—J. G. Poore, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA. 

President—J. W. Burgess, Baton Rouge. 

Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton Rouge. 


MAINE. 
President—Charles F. Libby, Portland. . 
Secretary and Treasurer—Leslie C. Cornish, Augasta 

MICHIGAN. 
President—Geo. P. Wanty, Grand Rapids. 
—Ralph Stone Grand Rapids. 
{reasurer—Arthur C. Denison, Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA. 
President—W m. J. Hahn, Minneapolis. 
feeretary—E H. Ozmun, St. Paul. 
Treasurer—D. F. Siupson, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
seen Dobert Lowry. 7 ackeon. 
Seretary—W. R. Harper, Jackson. 
—C. M. Williamson. 
MISSOURI. 
President— William C. Marshall, St. Louis. 
fecretary— Selden P. Spencer, St. Louis. 
Treasurer—W. B. Teasdale, Kansas City. 
MONTANA. 
President—©. F. Goddard, Billings. 
Seoretary—Ed ward C. Russell, Helena. 
Treasurer J. U. Sanders, Helena. 
NEW MEXICO. 
.G. . 
Seeretary—E. L. Bartlett. 
Treasurer—E. A. Fiske. 
NEW YORK. 
President— William H. Robertson, Katonah. 
Secertary—L. B. Proctor, Albany. 
Treasurer—Albert Hessberg, Albany. 
OHIO. 
President—J. J. Hall, Akron. 
Secretary —H D. Arnold Akron. 
Treasurer—L. a Pike, Toledo. 
OREGON. 
eetnt— Sree Be Lord, Fortient, 
les H. Carey, Portland. 
Treasurer—O. F. Paxton, Portland. . 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—Samuel Dikson, Philadelphia. 
Secretary—Edward P. Allison, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer—William Penn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
President—B, F. Whitner, Anderson, 
feretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 
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TENNESSEE. 
President— Albert D. Marks, Nashville. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville. 


TEXAS. 
President - W. > +4~ hey a 
Secretary—Charles 8. Morse, Austin. 
Treasurer— William D. Williams, Fort Worth. 
UTAH. 
President—J. G. Sutherland, Salt Lake City. 
Secretary—R. B. Shepard, Salt Lake City. 
Treasurer—Elmer B. Jones, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT. 
President—C. M. Wa eens... 
Secretary—George W. g, Montpelier 
Treasurer—Hiram Carleton, Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA. 
President—Robert W. Hughes, Norfolk. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Jackson Guy, Richmond. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
President—W. P. Hubbard, Wheeling. 
Secretary —D. C. Westenhaver, Martinsburg. 
Treasurer—W. N. Miller, Parkersburg. 
WASHINGTON. 
President—Charles S. Fogg, Tacoma. 
Secretary—Nachan 8S. Porwr, Olympia. 
Treasurer—James B. Howe, Seattle. 
WISCONSIN. 
Presiden‘ liam H. , Milwaukee. 


Seaman 
—E. P. Vilas, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—F’. B. Van Valkenburg 


a 
CONNECTICUT. 


The annual meeting of the New Haven 
County Bar Association was held in the 
Superior Court room this morning, just 
before the short calendar session of the 
court. Ex-Judge Henry Stoddard, vice- 
president of the organization, presided 
over the meeting in the absence of Presi- 
dent John W. Alling. The only business 
transacted was that of electing officers for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Alling was re- 
elected president. Mr. Stoddard was 
nominated for vice-president, but he 
withdrew his name, saying he preferred 
not to act for another year. State At- 
torney Doolittle nominated John K. 
Beach for Mr. Stoddard’s place, and he 
was unanimously elected. 


IOWA. 


The Dubuque Bar Association held a 
largely attended meeting in the Equity 
Court room yesterday afternoon. Attor- 
ney William Graham presided, and Attor- 
ney P. S. Webster acted as_ secretary. 
President Graham stated that theobject of 
the meeting was to take suitable action 
in regard to the death of a former mem- 
ber of the association, Judge S. M. Pol- 
lock, who died on Saturday last in Ta- 
coma, Wash. He took occasion at the 
same time to speak highly of the legal 
attainments of the deceased and his 
worth as a man and a citizen. Hon. W. 
J. Knight said he had been intimately 
acquainted with the deceased for thirty- 
“five years, during the time he was a 
member of the Dubuque bar. As a judge 
he ranked second to none. He was fear- 
less, impartial and.a hard student in his 
profession. Remarks of the same general 
character were made by Judge Lenehan, 
J. J. McCarthy, J. B. Powers, J. B. Utt 
and L. G. Hurd, all testifying in unquali- 
fied terms to the ability, honestly and 
erudition of Judge Pollock. William 
Graham and Judges Powers, Lenehan 
and Utt were appointed a committee to 
draft appropriate resolutions to present 
the same at such time as they saw fit to 
the court, and have the same published in 
the press of the city. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Law Students’ Association of 
Grand Rapids was formally organized at 
the County Clerk’s office and a constitu- 
tion adopted recently. The purpose 
of the association is declared to be 
“mutual improvement in legal and liter- 
ary studies.” All law students 18 years 
old or upward are eligible to member- 
ship, provided that the class shall not 
exceed fifteen in number. A vote of all 
members present is necessary to election 
as a member. The officers consist of 
president, vice-president, secretary and 





an executive board of five, of which the 
officers named shall be members ex-officio, 
The officers are to be elected every six 
months, except the president, who is 
elected every three months. The officers 
elected are: President, William  B. 
Brown; vice-president, Reuben & 
Dayton; secretary, J. A. Verkerke; other 
meinbers of the executive committee;: 
Fred R. Shear and George E. Luther. 
Stated meetings are to be held on Tues- 
day evening of each week from 5.30 to 
7.30. Candidates can be voted for only 
at these meetings. The association has 
decided to adopt the quiz book published 
by the Collector Publishing Company, 
and to take up immediately the study of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. Following 
are the association members: Fred N. 
Edie, Earl R. Stewart, F. W. Hunter, C. 
H. Strawhecker, F. O. Williams, Reuben 
C. Dayton, W. C. Robertson, O. C. 
Flanegan, George E. Luther, William B. 
Brown, John A. Verkerke, Franklin D. 
Eddy, Fred R. Shear and James A. At- 


kinson. 
MINNESOTA. 


The State Bar Association held its an- 
nual meeting in the Supreme Court room 
at the Capitol last month, forty members 
being present. President W. J. Hiahn 
presided. The chief matter considered 
was the proposed revision of the State 
Constitution, in favor of which United 
States Senator C. K. Davis, who was the 
author of the proposal, made an address 
in which he gives cogent reasons for such 
revision. He says our Constitution has 
been in operation for thirty-seven years, 
during which time it has been modified 
by thirty-five amendments. These 
amendments are plastered one over the 
other until the existing Constitution has 
become “a superannuated scrapbook, 
useless in many parts and sightly in 
none.”’ 

The suggestion for a new constitution 
has been made before, and while nobody 
denies that a complete revision of the 
fundamental law is advisable, successive 
Legislatures have neglected to provide for 
a constitutional convention. They have 
probably been deterred partly by the 
matter of expense, not liking to saddle 
any extra burden upon the people during 
hard times. But it is probable that when 
the next Legislature meets times will be 
much better. The cost would be a mere 
bagatelle for a great State like Minne- 
sotaa at any time, and no consideration of 
this kind should prevent the calling of a 
constitutional convention if one is 
needed. The State of New York has 
adopted a new constitution within the 
past two years, with the result that 
many reforms have been effected, much 
expense in litigation saved, and the ad- 
ministration of justice made more secure 
and certain. Minnesota may profit by the 
work done in New York, and wilt, in ad- 
dition, have the benefit of many late and 
splendid models to guide it in framing a 
new instrument of government. The as- 
sociation unanimously favors revision. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen, re-clecting the old set entire, as 
follows: W. J. Hahn, president; H. F. 
Stevens, vice-president; E. H. Ozmun, 
secretary, and D. F. Simpson, treasurer. 
New members received were A. Miand, A. 
B. Choa'tte, A. Y. M2uille, John J. Baxter, 
J. M. Schoonmaker and George E. Sel- 
lack. ' tall 

NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic County’s attorneys-at-law 
teok the second step Tuesday at Mays 
Landing, toward the organization of a 
much-needed bar association. Unusual 
interest was manifested, particularly by 
the Atlantic City contingent, from 
wkence most of the force comes; but the 
few attorneys from other places were 
also interested in a proportionate degree. 
As agreed upon some time ago, the at- 
torneys met Tuesday after the adjourn- 
ment of court. A. Stephany was elected 
president pro tem. Wm. Clevenger acted 
as secretary and read the certificate of 
incorporation. On motion of Mr. Reed 
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the chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to draft constitution and by-laws: 
J. E. P. Abbott, Joseph Thompson, Wm. 
Clevenger, Carlton Godfrey and ©. C. 
Shinn. This was az far as the tempo- 
rary organization could go, and after a 
pleasant chat a motion ‘to adjourn to 
meet in Atlantic City was adopted. The 
next meeting will be held in Altlantic 
City, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, during the 
next session of the Court of Common 
Pleas, when the report cf the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws will be con- 
sidered and permanent officers elected. 
An effort, which ought to be successful, 
will be made to establish a law library. 


NEW YORK. 


A meeting of the Steuben County bar 
was held at the courthouse, in this vil- 
lage, Monday afternoon. Hon. T. H. 
Robinson of Canisteo was chosen chair- 
man, and District-Attorney W. W. Clark 
secretary. Upon motion made and car- 
ried that the chair appoint a committee 
ef five on permanent organization the 
following were named: J. K. Smith of 
Prattsburg, Monroe Wheeler of Ham- 
mondsport, J. F. Little and W. H. 
Nichols of Bath anc E. L. Dolson of 
Hernellsville. The following ccmmittee 
was appointed to submit a constitution 
and by-laws at the next meeting of the 
county bar: Monroe Wheeler of Ham- 
mondsport, E: D. Mills of Corning, D. 
M. Darrin of Addison, Shirley E. Brown 
of Hornelisville and H. V. Pratt of Way- 
land. It was the unanimous sentiment 
of the members that a bar association 
should be formed, and the meeting ad- 
journed to meet on the first day of the 


rext county court at Corning, Oct. 7%. 
PENNSYLVANA. 


As announced in Saturday’s Inielli- 
gencer the local bar association met in 
the afternoon to arrange for the coming 
meeting and banquet of the State asso- 
ciation. Mr. W. P. Hubbard and others 
discussed the importance and value of 
the meeting of the State association, and 
pointed out the desirability of a large 
attendance, not only from this county, 
but from the State at large. Mr. Hub- 
baird dwelt upon the idea of having as 
guests at the banquet some distinguished 
lawyers and jurists from beyond the 
limits of the State, and said that while 
in Detroit, recently, he had the pleasure 
of meeting Judge Taft of Ohio, and that 
gentleman had expressed the hope that 
he might be present. He said he thought 
there should be special forms of invita- 
tion prepared for the members of the 
State judiciary and the judges of the 
Federal courts for the District of West 
Virginia, and upon his motion such in- 
vitations were ordered extended in the 
name of the Ohio County Bar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hubbard made some other 
suggestions of value, and the coming 
session was discussed at length. M. D. 
Post. Esq., was elected to membership 
in the association. The association ad- 
journed to meet on the third Saturday 
of the coming month. 


WASHINGTON. 


The Bar Association of Skagit County 
held its annual meeting to-night, and 
elected D. M. Woodbury, president; 
Fermer Pushor, vice-president; D. H. 
Hartson, secretary, and I. E. Schrauger, 
treasurer. Resolutions were passed 
looking toward the stopping of.the prac- 
tice of the County Clerk of attending 
to legal business for outside attorneys. 
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LAWYERS. 


Where they are— What they are doing— What is said 
of them—Professional news items. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Ansonia, Ct.—Charles C. Ford, for- 
merly of New Haven, has teen ap- 
pointed prosecuting attorney to succeed 
Frederick W. Holden, resigned. 

Bridgeport, Ct.—Attorney L. K. Gould 
and F. W. Tracy have entered into part- 
nership and are now located in rooms 8 
and 9 Franklin Block. Both are attor- 











neys of acknowledged ability and in- 
tegrity, and will doubtless do well har- 
nessed together. 

Bridgeport, Ct.——Harry Hawley, who 
was admitted to the bar in June, has 
opened an office in the Sanford Build- 
ing and is now a full-fledged attorney-at- 
law. 

Hartford, Ct—James Fitzgerald will 
Iccate in this city and has opened an 
cffice in Henry Building. 

Hartford, Ct.—Ex-Congress Sperry, 
United States District-Attorney McLean 
and Austin Brainard have formed a part- 
nership for the practice of law. While 
the firm has not been retained by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, it is un- 
derstood that much of the business of 
the company will be given it. 

Meriden, Ct.—Charles H. Sawyer and 
George L. King have formed a partner- 
ship and opened an office on West Maine 
street. 

New Haven, Ct.—Prof. J. Dare Wilson, 
the new William J. Storrs lecturer at the 
Yale Law School, has arrived from the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland, where 
he held the chair of Roman law and 
jurisprudence. 

Rockville, Ct.—Edgar N. Lull of Siat- 
ford, formerly a brilliant lawyer, was 
sentencedein the Superior Court at Tol- 
land last night by Judge Shumway to 
fifty days in the Tolland County jail for 
assault and drunkenness. He represented 
his town in the Legislature in 1867, and 
was one of the men largely instrumental 
in making Hartford the capital of the 


State. He defended himself in court with 
ability. - 
Stafford, Ct.—Edgar N. Lull, for- 


merly a brilliant lawyer, was s2atenced 
in the Superior Court at Tolland last 
night, by Judge Shumway, to 50 days in 
the Tolland County Jail for assault and 
drunkenness. He represented his town 
in the Legislature in 1867, and was one 
of the men largely instrumental itn mak- 
ing Hartford the capital of the State. He 
defended himself in court with ability. 

Waterbury, Ct.—Charles Bloomfield, 
the lawyer, has been sued by Edmond 
H. St. John, manager of the Vendome 
Rubber Company, New York, for $50,- 
000 damages for alienating the affec- 
tions of his wife. 


Bangor, Me.—Charles Hutchins, who 
was recently admitted to the bar, has 
been taken ir partnership by his father. 

Bangor, Me.—It is reported that Clar- 
efice S. Scott and J. F. Gould are to soon 
consolidate their offices and business un- 
der the name of Gould & Scott. 

Bangor, Me.—On the 21st ult. Clarence 
Tupper of Waterville, John McCarthy 
and Alfred T. Kelliher of Bangor and 
Willis S. Townsend of Stetson were duly 
examined and admitted to the bar. 

Pittsfield, Me.—J. W. Mason has taken 
in partnership C. H. Morse of Bangor. 

Boston, Mass.—J. T. Allen has qualified 
to practice law in the County Court. 

Boston, Mass.—It is learned from re- 
liable sources that Walter Clifford and 
William M. Butler of New Bedford have 
formed a partnership for the practice of 
law in this city. The new firm will com- 
mence businéss on Jan. 14. It is reported 
that a portion, if not all, of the legal 
business of the Thomson-Houston Elec- 
trical Company will be looked after by 
Mr. Clifford and Mr. Butler. 

Gardner, Mass.—E. D. Howe has 
moved his law office to Favor’s Block on 
Chestnut street. 

Northampton, Miass.—John W. Mason 
of this place has been appointed to suc- 
ceed R. W. Lyman as Special Justice of 
Hampshire Ccunty. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Lawyer Turtle has 
opened an office on Bank row, formerly 
the express office, and he will be found 
there hereafter, reliably and faithfully 
attending to the duties and engagements 
of his profession. 


Rockland, Mass.—John F. Simmons has 
filed a petition in insolvency. His liabili- 
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ties are said to be $42,000, with $16,500 
secured. 

Springfield, Mass—F. A. Ballou has 
rented an office in the postoffice block 
and will occupy it after Oct. 1. 

Taunton, Mass.—William 8S. Woods of 
Newburyport has opened a law office at 
this place. Mr. Woods has been ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar, passing a 
most creditable examination. 

Westfield, Mass.—P. J. Garvey of Hol- 
yoke has opened an office in Gowdy’s 
Block, in the rooms formerly occupied by 
Lawyer A. F. Lilley. 

Farmington, N. H.—S. D. Felker, Esq., 
of Rochester, with whom the late I. E, 
Pearl was associated in law at Roches- 
ter, has taken into partnership W. T. 
Gunnison, Esq., of Milford, N. H. Mr. 
Gunnison is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College in the class of '92, and of Har- 
vard Law School. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—The lawyers of this 
city have formed a trust. 

Westerly, R. I.—Mr. Edward M. Burke 
has opened a law office in the Wells 
Building, and hung his banner upon the 
outer wall. Mr. Burke is a graduate of 
the Westerly High School, class of 1888; 
of Union College, class of 1893, and Yale 
Law School, class of 1895. 

Montpelier, Vt.—Judge O. L. Hoyt of 
Plainfield has resigned as associate jus- 
tice of the Washington County Cour 
and his resignation has been accepted 
by Gov. Woodbury, who has appointed 
ex-Judge T. H. Lance of Cabot to his 
place. 


—_.—————_——— 
MIDDLE STATES. 


Wilmington, Del.—The statement is 
made by reliable authority that James 
L. Wolcott, chancellor of Delaware, is 
soon to resign his life position to become 
counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company in Delaware, to succeed George 
V. Massey, who has been transferred to 
the office of general counsel of the road, 
in Philadelphia. John R. Nicholson, At- 
torney-General of Delaware, has been 
suggested as Wolcott’s successor. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Chancellor McGill 
has been nominated for Governor by the 
Democrats. 

Paterson, N. J.—Hon. J. W. Griggs has 
been nominated as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor by the Republicans. 

Albany, N. Y.—Mr. A. B. Pratt has 


formed a partnership with E. W. Sand- 
ford, formerly of Potsdam, 

Albany, 
Jacob A, 


N. Y¥.—The whereabouts of 
Kapps, the lawyer who ab- 
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sconded from town a year or so ago, was 
made known in an affidavit filed this 
morning in Surrogate’s Court on the pro- 
pate of the will of Margaret Hubner. 

Kapps drew the will and was a sub- 
scribing witness. In making proof, it 
was necessary to call Kapps or explain 
his absence and prove his signature. 
This was done by an affidavit of Judge 
John Gutmann, who testified that Kapps’ 
signature to the will was genuine. The 
affidavit stated that a sister of Kapps 
says that she saw Kapps a short time 
ago in Montreal, Canada, but that Kapps 
has removed, with his wife and family, 
to another place in the Dominion. She 
said she had forgotten the name of the 
place. 

Binghamton, N. ¥Y.—Harry C. Walker, 
Esq., who has been associated with Cur- 
tis & Newell for about five years, has 
opened a law office at No. 49 Court street, 
over the City National Bank. 

Bombay, N. Y.—Gov. Morton has nomi- 
nated Herman S. Rockwood of this place 
as attorney for the St. Regis tribe of 
Indians, vice Zebulon N. Folsom, re- 
signed. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Frank Frendrick, a 
lawyer, 35 years old, of 456 Tenth street, 
has been arrested, charged with steal- 
ing silverware worth $200 from the Man- 
hattan Club. The theft was committed 
two years ago, when the prisoner was 
employed in the club as an assistant 
steward. He was arrested Friday night 
at his home. The silverware was missed 
from the club when Frendrick left its 
services to practice law, having been ad- 
mitted to the bar in Brooklyn. He was 
never suspected of the theft until his 
servant girl called on Judge Traux a 
few days ago and told him that Fren- 
drick had a lot of silverware in his flat 
marked ‘‘Manhattan Club.” When placed 
under arrest the accused man broke 
down and confessed. He produced the 
stolen silverware. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Frank C. Loughlin and 
Edward W. Hatch have been nominated 
as Justices of the Supreme Court by the 
Republican Judicial Convention. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The eighth judicial dis- 
tict convention has nominated Judge Al- 
fred Spring of Franklinville, Cattarau- 
gus County, for the third vacancy in the 
Supreme Court. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Ex-Judge Marvin Smith 
and Frank E. Jones have moved their 
law offices from the Erie County Sav- 
ings Bank Building to the D. S. Morgan 
Building and formed a partnership. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—James A. Roberts of 
Erie County, renominated for Control!er, 
is of the wide-awake New England race, 
and first saw ths light on the Sth of 
March, 1847, at Waterborough, York 
County, Me. He is a son of Jeremiah 
Roberts of the same place, who was an 
agriculturist and a citizen of excellent 
repute and generous impulses, over whom 
the grave closed not many years ago. He 
is the eighth in the direct line from old 
Thomas Roberts, who left the shores of 
England and settled in this country in 
the year 1635, locating near Dover, N. 
H., where he was president of the colony 
which is now substantially the State of 
New Hampshire. 

His mother’s maiden name was Alma 
Roberts, a native of Lynian, Me., and a 
lady of many gracious qualities of mind 
and body. 

His great-grandfather, Jeremy Roberts, 
was a captain in the Revolutionary army, 
who, with the little band of patriots, 
fought heroically in the battle of Bunker 
Hill and in other severe engagements to 
uphold the cause of freedom and shed a 
halo of glory over our new starry flag. 

Fort Plain, N. Y.—F. G. Kelsey has 
opened a law office in the Betzinger 
Block. 

Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y.—Stephen 
H. Lott, one of the justices of the town 
of Jamaica, handed in his resignation at 
a meeting of the Town Board recently, 
at which Supervisor Everitt presided, 
and it was accepted. John T. Suydam, 





one of Justice Lott’s bondsmen, who was 
present, threatened to withdraw as sure- 
ty, and it was under this pressure that 
the resignation was handed in. Judge 
Lott has been a little careless as to his 
finances and has got into trouble in con- 
sequence, 

Lockport, N. Y.—President Fred Moyer 
of the Lockport Wheelmen and George 
W. Pound, another attorney of Lockport, 
were arrested in Williamsville recently 
for riding on the sidewalks. Editor 
Charles Rice, who was with them, es- 
caped by scorching. Before the Justice 
Pound appeared for Moyer and Moyer 
for Pound. After long arguments both 
men were released. Pound threatens to 
sue the constable for locking up their 
wheels illegally. 

Middletown, N. Y.—Mr. W. S. Bennett 
of Port Jervis has formed a law part- 
nership with Col. Tabor, the author of 
“Skepticism Assailed.’’ The firm will 
open offices in New York city. 


New York, N. Y.—John Biddle Clark 


was recently married at Washington, P4., 
to Miss Mary Matthews. 

New York, N. Y.—Judge T. H. Thorpe 
of New Orleans, who came to New York 
on business, has been missing since Sept. 
13 


New York, N. Y.—The indictment for 
assault found De~. 14, 1893, against Law- 
yer Amos H. Evans was dismissed 
yesterday by Judge Allison in the Court 
of General Sessions. 

New York, N. Y.-—-Mr. James Law Steu- 
art has been appo'nted by the professors 
of the law school, University of the City 
of New York, to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on patent law and law cf trade- 
marks. 

New York, N. Y.—Giuseppe Rasano, a 
law student, and the son of a former 
Secretary of State of Italy, was sen- 
tenced to the Elmira Reformatory, by 
Judge Fitzgerald, for stealing $410 from 
a friend. 

New York, N. Y.—General Attorney 
Kenna of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroag Company entered upon his 
duties as general solicitor for the At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
Company on the 15th of last month. 

New York, N. Y.—Lawyer Ernest H. 
Boll was severely criticised by Judge 
Daly for trying to collect a fee of $9.50 
against a defenseless woman, who had 
paid Boll’s client $275 and held a receipt 
in full. It seems that Boll’s client, Dr. 
Brodnax, had gone to Europe and neg 
lected to pay him his fee. 

New York, N. Y.—D. Edgar Anthony, 
an attorney of 280 Broadway, was fined 
$50 for contempt of court by Judge Beek- 
man in the Supreme Court and ordered 
to file a supplemental account by Tuesday 
next of his receivership of the National 
Mutual Insurance Company. Judge 
Beekman told him that if he failed to do 
this he would be sent to jail for thirty 
days. 

New York, N. Y.—Senator Pettigrew of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., in an interview with 
a New York reporter last week, brought 
forward the name of Senator Davis of St. 
Paul as a man acceptable to the West 
as the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent. Senator Davis is a man of sterling 
qualities and incorruptible principles. 
The party could go farther and fare 
worse. 

Plattsburg, N. Y.—A new law firm has 
been formed in Plattsburg, consisting of 
Hon. L. L. Shedden, County Judge; and 
Henry T. Kellogg, Esq., under the firm 
name of Shedden & Kellogg. Judge 
Shedden ranks among our ablest attor- 
neys, and no young lawyer in Platts- 
burg gives more promise of success in 
his profession than Henry T. Kellogg. 

Port Jervis, N. Y.—Wilton Bennet, like 
many other Orange County lawyers, has 
decided to open a branch office in New 
York. He will give certain days to his 
Port Jervis office and remain at New 
York the remainder of the time. His 
office is to be in the Postal Telegraph 
Building, New York city. 





Rochester, N. Y¥Y.—Hon. S. D. Delker 
has taken into partnership in his law 
practice W. T. Gunnison of Wilford. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Geo. H. Harris of 
the firm of Werner & Harris was mar- 
ried last month to Miss Hattie I. Hig- 
bie of Penfield, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y.—George F. Yeoman, 
ex-Justice of the Supreme Court, has 
married Miss Mary R. Raines, sister of 
Senator John Raines of Canandaigua. 

Rochester, N. Y¥.--The Republican con- 
vention of the Seventh Judicial District 
have nominated for the Supreme Court 
Bench James W. Dunwell of Lyons, and 
Judge Edwin Nash of Avon. 

Rochester, N. Y.—A portion of the law 
library of John F. Dorthy was seized by 
the attorney of the Williamson Law 
Ecok Publishing Company yesterday on 
a chattel mortgage for $200 held by the 
company. Mr. Dorthy had owed the 
Williamson Company for some time and 
had at last given it the chattel mortgage 
to cover the indebtedness. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Jay B. Kline has been 
nominated for District-Attorney in Onon- 
daga Couuty by the Republicans. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—E. F. McKinley was 
recently married to Mary Evangeline 
Crouse, who has been connected with 
the law firm of Booer & Chappel for 
some time. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The law firm of Mc- 
Mahon & Phillips has been dissolved. 
The firm was composed of John O. Mc- 
Mahon and John H. Phillips. Out of the 
old partnership has grown a new one. 
Mr. McMahon will be associated with his 
brother, William M. McMahon, under the 
firm name of McMahon & McMahon. The 
new firm will continue to occupy the 
offices at No. 1 Empire Block. 


West Islip, Long Island, N. Y.—Benja- 
min D. Stillman, a lawyer of 56 Clinton 
street, Brooklyn, celebrated his 90th 
birthday at his country home at this 
place recently. Mr. Stillman was ad- 
mitted to the practice of his profession 
sixty-seven years ago. He is in excellent 
health and in full possession of his facul- 
ties, and can read without the aid of 
glasses. 

Bloomsburg, Pa.—W. A. Evert of this 
place was recently married to Miss Ann 
May Thompson of Mountainsville. 


Erie, Pa.—L. E. Torry, Esq., and U. P. 
Rossiter, Esq., have formed a law part- 
nership. The office will be at Seventh 
and State streets. Both gentlemen are 
able lawyers, and no doubt the new 
firm will be one of the most successful 
in Erie County. 

Hazleton, Pa.—T. Howard Pardoe of 
Hazleton, a member of the bar of Union 
County, was on motion of George H. 
Troutman admitted a member of the 
Luzerne County Bar recently. 

Huntingdon, Pa.—The Democrats have 
nominated John M. Bailey for President 
Judge of the Huntingdon-Mifflin district. 

Lock Haven, Pa-—J. J. Kentner of 
New Bloomsburg, Perry County, has 
opened a law Office here. 

Newport, Pa.—Cate & Hooper is the 
name of a new firm of lawyers at this 
place. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Edwin Jaquett Sell- 
ers has been nominated for Clerk of 
Quarter Sessions by the Democrats. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—William F. Kurtz, 
a young lawyer of the New Castle Coun- 
ty Bar, has been admitted as a solicitor 
in the Court of Chancery. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—George McCurdy has 
been arrested, charged with causing to 
be published a malicious libel in refer- 
ence to Assistant District-Attorney Kerr. 
The article appeared Aug. 9 in one of the 
evening papers, and alleged that a law- 
yer said Mr. Kerr was really the attor- 
ney in the case against Mabel Roelofs, 
and intimated that he was trying to get 
her off without giving the prosecution 
due notice of trial. Mr. McCurdy, who 
it is alleged gave the reporter the story, 
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denied that he was correctly quoted, and 
the case was held under advisement. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Mrs. Carrie Weller has 
entered a suit against Lawyer B. C, 
Christy to recover $1,102, which, she al- 
leges, the defendant collected for her 
and has failed to remit. It is claimed 
that the plaintiff sold the furnishings in 
a certain house to Ada Ray for $3,000, 
the money to be paid at the rate of $100 
@ month. She claims Christy has col- 
lected the amount sued for. 

‘Pittsburg, Pa.—Alderman J. V. Mc- 
Masters rendered his decision in the 
Coraoplis election case, giving judgment 
against two of the defendants, J. W. 
Watson and J. W. Harper, for the full 
amount—$100. This was the suit of At- 
torneys ‘A. H. Mercer, C. P. Lang and P. 
H. Jackson against Sanford Ferrel, J. W. 
Harper, J. W. Watson and C. H. Steven- 
son, to recover $100 for defending the 
legality of a citizens’ ticket on which 
the efendants were elected Councilmen 
of Coraopolis last February. The de- 
fendants have not given notice of appeal. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—For the first time in 
the history of the Allegheny County bar 
there is now a female member of that 
body. ‘Miss ‘Alice F. Watson was sworn 
as a member of the bar recently. Before 
that time Miss Watson, accompanied by 
her mother and Attorney J. H. Miller, 
went into No. 2 Court, and N. W. Shafer, 
Esq., a member of the Board of Examin- 
ers, moved her admission to the bar, as 
well as the nine others who had passed. 
There was no separate or special motion 
in her case, as was expected. Miss Wat- 
son was the most self-possessed one of 
the ten admitted. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—An agreement has been 
reached in the desertion suit of Mrs. 
Mary Gilbert against her husband, Fred- 
erick T. Gilbert, a member of the bar, 
by which it was agreed that the defend- 
ant should pay his wife $5 per week. 
After the agreement was made in court 
and the parties had left the courthouse, 
Gilbert’s father-in-law started in to 
thrash the young man. He struck him 
once in the eye, and it wasa knock-out 
blow. Gilbert fell to the pavement, and 
his father-in-law left. Two weeks ago 
Mrs. Gilbert also gave her husband a 
beating at his office. Gilbert has a suit 
pending for divorce, alleging cruel and 
barbarous treatment. 


Reading, Pa.—Sherman H. Hoverter, 
who is a graduate of the Michigan Uni- 
versity law class of ’94, has entered the 
law office of Charles M. Plank. 

Sweetwater, Pa.—Hon. J. M. Pardue 
has located here for the practice of law. 


Warren, Pa.—Judge Charles H. Noyes 
has been nominated for Superior Court 
ov by the State Democratic Conven- 

n. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—G. A. Baldwin, who 
has been reading law in the office of the 
Hon. C. D. Foster and John McGahren, 
Esq., was admitted to practice at the 
Luzerne County bar recently, on mo- 
tion of ‘Mr. Foster, he having passed his 
examination successfully before the 
Board of Examiners. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—G. M. Watson and 
R. A. Zimmerman, attorneys of Scran- 
ton, were before Alderman Thomas of 
this city charged with extortion and 
barratry. It is alleged that, incited by 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, the 
defendants conceived the idea of com- 
pelling the traction companies here and 
in Lackawanna County to pay property 
owners along the route large sums of 
money as damages. It is claimed they 
entered into an agreement with one Per- 
rigo, according te which the latter was to 
go among the people and procure the 
names of those who were willing to en- 
ter suit. and Watson and Zimmerman 
were to prosecute their suits in court. 
John T. Lenahan conducted the prose- 
cution, and ex-Attorney-General Palmer 
and Gains L. Halsey looked after the 
defense. Mr. Palmer asked for the dis- 
charge of the accused, because there was 
no evidence to convict them, but Mr. 


Lenahan immediately arose and said he 
wanted the prisoners held for court. The 
Alderman held the accused in $1,000 
bail each for their appearance at court. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Edwin P. Young, 
son of John M. Young, left recently for 
Pittsburg, where he will enter the law 
office of H. A. Miller, one of the Smoky 
City’s most prominent attorneys. He 
was admitted to the bar of Lycoming 
this Spring, but expects to make Pitts- 
burg his home. 

Washington, D. C.—E. S. Jouett, a 
prominent lawyer of Winchester, Ky., 
and Percy Roberts and wife, of New 
Orleans, are in town on business. 

ar 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Geo. F. Peter of 
Brierfield, a graduate of the Yale Law 
School, and of the law sc1051 at Tuscar 
loosa, has been admitted to the bar here. 

Montgomery, Ala.—J. C. Dennis of 
Coopers, a graduate of the law depart- 
ment of the State University, has been 
admitted to the bar here. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Henry Sutton, as- 
sistant to Attorney-General Kinsworthy, 
to-day resigned to enter the practice of 
law here, and George Herd of this city 
was appointed to succeed him. 

Adanta,.Ga.—Hon. L. L. Middlebrooks 
has taken into partnership Col. Wolner 
Middleton Smith, formerly of Watkins- 
ville. The new firm will have a branch 
office at Covington. 

Atlanta, Ga.—J. J. Rowe, the lawyer 
charged by Col. Glenn with perjury and 
indicted by the recent Grand Jury on the 
charge, was captured at Waco and 
brought back for trial. L. N. Mercier, 
the lawyer jointly indicted with Rowe, 
is still at large. 

Moultrie, Ga.—Col. J. L. Hall, a promi- 
nent attorney of this place and Miss 
Eula Twitty of this county were mar- 
ried recently. 


Louisville, Ky.—M. B. L. Kendrick, 
who is supposed to be a City Court law- 
yer of that name of this city, and Miss 
Carrie Goodloe of Cincinnati, eloped to 
Jeffersonville, recently, and were secret- 
ly married by Squire Keigwin. 

New Orleans, La.—Charges of mal- 
feasance in office are made against Dis- 
trict-Attorney Butler. The gravamen of 
his offense seems to be that he sells im- 
munity to the Sunday law violators at 
$500 a month. 

altimore, Md.—The new firm of 
Baker, Leach & Tucker has been formed, 
with offices at 10 East Lexington street. 

Baltimore, Md.—Willhiam Dennis, col- 
ored, has been sentenced to twenty-four 
hours in jail for insult to the court for 
saying to a witness in a larceny case: 
“As sure as God made apples, I'll have 
you in the lockup before to-morrow 
night.” The “apple” always has been a 
source of serious trouble to the human 
race, ; 

Columbus, Miss.—The partnership of 
Orr & Orr is dissolved by mutual consent. 
J. A. Orr will continue the business, as 
for the last thirty years. 

Rosedale, Miss.—Col. Fontaine Jones 
has severed his connection with the firm 
of Moore & Jones, and formed a partner- 
ship with R. O. Johnston, under the firm 
name of Jones & Johnston The new firm 
will have offices in the Continental Bank 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., as well as in 
this city. Mr. Jones will give his entire 
attention to the Memphis office, while the 
Rosedale office will be under the care 
of Mr. Johnston. In the loss of Mr. 
Jones Mississippi loses one of her most 
able civil attorneys. Mr. Jones is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, 
and besides being an able lawyer is a 
most estimable gentleman. 

Law Schools. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—William H. De 
Witt and Frank Thompson have formed 
a partnership for the practice of the law. 





| Chattanooga, Tenn.—Judge O. H. Or- 
| ton of Wisconsin arrived in the city yes- 











terday and will locate here and open a 
law office. The judge is a son of the 
late Chief Justice Orton of Wisconsin, 
and a gentleman of prominence in social 
and legal circles in his old home. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Attorney A. J. McDon- 
ald, who was recently indicted for per. 
jury and who is now under a bond of 
$1,000 to stand trial on that inddict- 
ment, was again indicted at a session 
of the Grand Jury held recently, 
The indictment charges him with 
having attempted to bribe Squire F. W, 
Davis. The bill of indictment fixes the 
date of the alleged offense on March 


, 1895. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Col. John H. Savage, 
a prominent Tennessee lawyer and poli- 
ticlan, known as “the old man of the 
mountains,” was gored by a bull at his 
home near McMinnville last month, and 
will die from the effects of the wound, 
Col. Savage was a member of the Con- 
federate Congress, and twice contested 
the United States Senatorship with 
Isham G. Harris. He served several 
terms in the State Legislature, and was 
once a Railroad Commissioner. 

Newport, Tenn.—Mr. George W. Gor- 
rell of Newport has formed a law part- 
nership with Judge John K. Shields of 
Morristown, and will practice under the 
firm name of Gorrell & Shields. 

Houston, Tex.—H. J. Dannenbaum of 
this city and Hon. J. M. Gibson, one 
of the most prominent attorneys of Mis- 
sissippi, recently located at Vicksburg, 
have formed a partnership for the prac- 
tice of the law at Houston, under the 
firm name of Gibson & Dannenbaum, 
Mr. Gibson is a member of the famous 
and honored Mississippi family of that 
name, and has proved his right to bear 
the name that stands so well in the State. 
He was a member of the Legislature of 
1880 and 1882, being the youngest mem- 
ber of both houses; he has since been 
District-Attorney, in which capacity he 
has had occasion to demonstrate often 
his exceptional ability as a lawyer. He 
is a forceful and eloquent speaker; a deep 
student, and has a keenly analytical 
mind that fits him admirably for unrav- 
eling complicated legal puzzles. 

Waco, Tex.—W. L. Watkins, late of 
Marlin, has purchased a half interest 
in the abstract business of James J. 
Moore, and will in future practice law 
at this place. 

Waco, Tex.—The old law firm of 
Pearre & Boynton has been dissolved by 
mutual consent and another one formed, 
styled Boynton & Boynton, consisting of 
Messrs. J. E. and Charley Boynton. 

Newport News, Va.—Mr. S. V. Kemp, 
@ young attorney of Lynchburg, has 
come to Newport News to reside. Mr. 
Kemp has connected himself with Mr. 
W. J. Nelms, attorney-at-law. 

Newport News, Va.—Mr. N. L. Hillyar, 
a@ young attorney of this city and son 
of Judge C. L. Hillyar of Washington, 
D. C., has announced himself a can- 
didate on the independent ticket for the 
House of Representatives against Mr. 
Thos. T. Powell, who was nominated a 
few weeks ago to run on the Democratic 
ticket. 

Richmond, Va.—Judge T. Ashby Wick- 
ham in the Henrico County Court has 
given an emphatic demonstration of his 
disapproval of the conduct of William 
H. Beveridge, a lawyer, who failed to 
appear in court on the day set for the 
tria] of a case in which he was counsel 
for the defense, by imposing a fine of 
$25 for contempt of court. 


wr Sal a indie 
CENTRAL STATES. 


Aurora, Ill.—The law firm of Hopkins, 
Aldrich & Thatcher will dissolve, Aldrich 
retiring. Fred Dolph will be taken into 
the firm in Aldrtch’s place. Aldrich will 
not leave Aurora but will hang out 4 
shingle of his own. 

Chicago, Ill.—Attorney James Creutz 
is wan'ted for alleged embezzlement. 

Chicago, Ill.—James P. Harrold, former- 
lv of Itheea. N. Y., has opened a law 
office in Chicago. 
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Chicago, Ill.—Francis L. Burton, who 
jong since hung out his shingle as a full 
fledged attorney, is fast falling into dis- 
repute and his corpulent form is becom- 
ing a familiar figure in the various jus- 
tice courts. 


Chicago, Ill.—Frederick Burge, a police 
court lawyer, has been arrested on a 
warrant sworn out by Lizzie Drexel, who 
alleges Burge accepted a $116 fee from 
her in a garnishment case and ‘then did 
not conduct it in her interest. 

Chicago, Ill.—Miss Bell Douglas, a 
graduate of the Chicago Law School, and 
the newest woman attorney at the Cook 
County bar, has tried her first case, and 
her success has caused her to declare her 
ambition of entering politics as a stump 
speaker, a Republican and a woman’s 
rights advocate 

Chicago, Ill—Lawyer W. F. Hunter 
was assaulted by Sarah Johnson, resid- 
ing at 2743 Dearborn street. The lawyer 
told the court that when he went with 
Constable Fleming to serve a replevin 
writ on Mrs. Johnson she struck him in 
the face and tried to hit him with an ax. 
The case was continued. 


Chicago, Ill.—H. M. Ashton, the attor- 
ney criticised by Judge Payne for his 
connection with the Charles Kline case, 
says that while it is true he received 
$119 from Kline’s friends, the money was 
not paid him to defend Kline, but to se- 
cure him a bondsman, which he did. 
The lawyer denies the published state- 
ment of Kline that Ashton advised him 
to leave town. 


Chicago, Ill.—Ex-Congressman John A. 
McShane of Omaha and F. H. Culver, 
an attorney of this city, have been ar- 
rested on warrants secured by G. E. 
Bartlett of the firm of Bartlett & Roach, 
charged with fraud in a real estate deal. 
The charges include fraudulent trans- 
fers of property, and the amount said to 
have been unlawfully secured is placed 
at $65,000. Messrs. McShane and Cul- 
ver were released on $1,000 bail. Mr. 
McShane denies all connection with the 
transaction, and declares he will bring 
suit for damages for false imprison- 
ment. A warrant is also out for B. J. 
Scannell, Mr. McShane’s partner in 
Omaha, but it has not yet been served. 
The matter is somewhat complicated by 
the frequent transfers and retransfers 
of real estate, and it is difficult to get 
at the exact merits of the case. 

Edwardsville, Ill—Riley P. Owens, a 
bright young lawyer, who, up to a year 
ago, practiced his profession in this city, 
has been declared insane on the report of 
Drs. N. C. Pence and LL M. Bowman, 
commissioners appointed by the County 
Court. An order has been entered com- 
mitting him to the State Hospital at 
Anna. He was a victim of strong drink, 
and took the “gold cure” early in this 
year. Hopes are entertained of his re- 
covery. 

Freeport, Ill.—Justice Joseph M. Bailey 
of the Illinois Supreme Bench has been 
compelled to cease work, and the opinion 
prevails that he will not live long. For 
over a year his health has been poor, 
and last Spring a trip to the Pacific 
coast was taken, with but little beneficial 
fesults. His ailment is a complication 
of liver and kidney trouble. Up to a 
short time ago he was able to be out, 
but he is confined to his house at pres- 
ent, and the reports sent out are dis- 
couraging. His only son, Charles O. 
Bailey, an attorney of Sioux Falls, ar- 
rived to-day. Justice Bailey was born 
in Middlebury township, N. Y., June 
<<, 1833, and was admitted to the bar 
there in 1856. The same year he came 
to Freeport, and has served in the Legis- 
lature and on the Circuit and Supreme 
benches. 

Galesburg, Ill—At Hamilton & Cole- 
man’s law office recently a club was 
formed among the younger members of 
the bar of Knox County. A constitution 
and by-laws were adopted. The new 
Club will be known as the Galesburg 
Club of Law. It is organized by the 





lawyers for the.purpose of becoming 
better acquainted among themselves and 
for discussion of the present law of the 
State and rules of practice. 


Jeffersonville, Ill.—Charles H. Strong of 
this place has been taken into the firm of 
Peckham & Warner, New York city. 

Lovington, IllL—E. J. Miller, formerly 
of Effingham, who was recently admitted 
to the bar, has opened an office at this 
place, 

Mount Vernon, IJl.—Miss Margaret T. 
Shutt, daughter of Hon. William E. 
Shutt, United States District Attorney of 
Springfield, Ill., passed a successful and 
highly creditable law examination on the 
27th inst. and was duly admitted to the 
legal profession, where she will be cor- 
dially welcomed by a large number of 
her “sisters-in-law.” 


Paris, I1l.—Fred Dole has opened a law 
office here. 


Rockford, Ill.—Irving Banks, formerly 
of Belvedere, has entered into partner- 
ship with C. W. Ferguson of Forest City, 
with offices in this city. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The law office of 
A. C. Harris, over the Indiana National 
Bank, containing a library of valuable 
books worth $15,000, was totally de- 
stroyed, as was everything else in the 
building, on the 18th ult. 

South Bend, Ind.—Lucius Hubbard has 
returned from Dubuque, Ia., bringing 
with him a life partner, the former Miss 
Jennie F. Burch. 

Shoals, Ind.—The trial of W. B. Colvin, 
charged with the murder of Joseph 
Stephens, ended Sept. 19, and the jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter and 
sentenced him to twenty-one years in 
the Prison South at Jefferson. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—The law firm of 
Jamison & Burr has been dissolved. Mr. 
Jamison retains the office in the Bever 
Block and Mr. Burr will open an office 
in the Waterhouse Block, over Dix’s. 

Clinton, Ia.—J. Bingel, recently of 
Wheatlovel, but formerly of Grundy Cen- 
tre, contemplates opening a law office 
here. 

Dubuque, Ia.—Mr. Fred M. Hopkins, 
who graduated with high honors from 
the law department of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa last June, has estab- 
lished a law office at the northwest cor- 
ner of Main and Eighth streets. 


Elkader, Ia.—Judge: Samuel Murdock 
and his worthy wife celebrated their 
golden wedding recently. Judge Mur- 
dock has been for more than half a 
century a conspicuous personage in the 
history of Iowa, as the first lawyer of 
Clayton County, the first Judge of the 
Tenth Judicial District, and on acgount 
of the very prominent place he has ever 
occupied in the political and social af- 
fairs of this region. Self-made and self- 
educated, he deserves the admiration of 
all, and has certainly made the best of 
such opportunities as came in his way. 


Le Mars, Ia.—Alexander Reichmann of 
the law firm of Argo, McDuffie & Reich- 
mann, with offices in Le Mars and Sioux 
City, has severed his connection with 
that firm and formed a partnership with 
a leading Chicago firm. 


Oskaloosa, Ia.—A partnership has been 
formed by Messrs. George Seevers, Col. 
P. Gad Bryan of Salt Lake City and 
John O. Halcom, to commence Oct. 1. 
The new firm will occupy the suite of 
offices at present occupied by Mr. Seevers 
over the Oskaloosa National Bank. 


Sioux City, Ia.—D. A. Holmes has 
opened a law office on the second floor 
of the Iowa Savings Bank. 

Detroit, Mich.—Ex-Congressman T. A. 
E. Weadock of Bay City has opened a 
law office in the Peninsula Bank Build- 
ing. His brother, John C. Weadock, is 
with him in the venture. 

Hastings, Mich.—O. Bowden has made 
an assignment to Lawyer Bowers of 
Nashville, who will run both offices. 
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Lansing, Mich.—Gov. Rich received 
Sept. 13 the resignation of Robert B. 
McKnight of Saginaw as judge of the 
Tenth Judicial Circuit. Judge McKnight 
is now in London, England, where he 
went some time ago for his health. He 
hias been advised to follow a more active 
life if he desires to recover his health. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Hon. Jerome W. 
Turner of Owosso and son, Edward E. 
Turner of Midland, have located in this 
city with the intention of engaging in 
the practice of law. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich—Horace M. 
Orne and William Webster joined forces 
in the law practice under the firm name 
of Orne & Webster. 

St. Joseph, Mich.—F rank Collier of Chi- 
cago is in trouble here, having contracted 
a $100 livery bill and been arrested for 
fast driving. 


Ada, Ohio.—Profs. S. P. Axline and S. 
D. Fess and Henry A. Clark have formed 
a partnership for the practice of law and 
to be known under the firm name of 
Clark, Axline & Fess. 


Akron, Ohio.—Jacob Goodman has 
been missing for several weeks, and suit 
has been brought on a note given by 
him having the name of ex-Mayor L. D. 
Walters and C. W. Barnes, which sig- 
natures are declared to be forgeries. 


Ashtabula, Ohio.—Attorney Bert Will- 
iams has moved his law office from Jef- 
ferson to the Haskell Block on the west 
side of Main street. 


Ashtabula, Ohio.—Winchester Fitch, 
Esq., has decided to remain in this city, 
and has entered into partnership with 
his father, Hon. E. H. Fitch, in the prac- 
tice of law. The firm will retain two 
offices—one in Jefferson and the other in 
Ashtabula, the junior remaining in Ash- 
tabula. Mr. Fitch is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, and was admitted to the 
bar in this State last year, although at 
one time editor of the Times. 


Canton, Ohiv.—George E. Baldwin has 
been appointed by Gov. McKinley to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Judge Jenner of the Fifth Judicial 
District. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Miss Nellie G. Rob- 
inson, a woman attorney here, won 
the first divorce case ever’ granted 
in Ohio where a woman appeared as an 
attorney. 


Gallipolis, Ohio—Rosco J. Mauck has 
married Miss Nellie Mullineux. 


Greenville, Ohio.—John Donovan has 
moved back and will resume the prac- 
tice of law. 

Lancaster, Ohio.—Leroy G. Silbaugh 
has married Viola Allen of Royalton. 

Massillon, Ohio.—Eggert & McLaugh- 
lin is the name of the new law firm 
which began business in the Opera House 
block this morning. Mr. Eggert, as 
everybody knows, is a rising young at- 
torney, who has been practicing in Mas- 
sillon for several months, while Mr. 
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McLaughlin hails from Steubenville, 
where he was also practicing law. He is 
a graduate of the Monmouth (Ill.) col- 
lege, where he won first honors. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Mr. Joseph P. Hanley, 
member of the Board of Education from 
the Twelfth Ward has decided to aban- 
don newspaper work on Oct. 1 and devote 
his attention to the practice of law in the 
office of Charles F. Watts, City Solici- 
tor. 

Antigo, Wis.—A. C. Conway, ex-Coun- 
ty Judge and a well-known attorney 
here, was married the other evening to 
Miss Hattie Kellogg, daughter of’ T. D. 
Kellogg, the-well-known lumberman and 
manufacturer of this city." 


Chippewa Falls, Wis.—C. B. Culbertson 
has removed his law office into Solomon 
Caswell’s new building. 

Janesville, Wis.—After ten years of 
close business relationship the law firm 
of Winans & Hyzer is no more. It was 
dissolved by mutual consent, Edward M. 
Hyzer, the junior member of the firm, 
retiring. 

Kenosha, Wis.—Miss Kane, the first fe- 
male to be admitted to the bar in Chi- 
cago, and who has since gained a nation- 
al reputation through her defense of 
noted criminals, and Signor Vincenzo 
Rossi were married here June 1. The 
marriage was a very quiet one, and was 
not known to the friends of the couple 
until recently. The groom comes from 
an old Italian family, distinguished alike 
in affairs of Church and State. He was 
born in Alessandro del Caretto, in the 
province of Cazenza, about thirty years 
ago. His father was one of the Mayors 
of the town, and his uncle, after whom 
he is named, is the head priest in his 
diocese. Mr. Rossi will study law in 
the office of his bride. 

Waupaca, Wis.—F. F. for 
many years a practicing attorney at 
Oconto, Wis., has associated himself with 
Hon. Irving P. Lord of Waupaca, Wis., 
for the practice of law at the latter city. 
Mr. Lord’s increased practice required a 
partner. The firm will be known as Lord 
& Wheeler. 


Wheeler, 


———~+wo—_____ 


WESTERN STATES. 


Tombstone, Ariz.—Mark Smith, who is 
now here, contemplates removing tu 
Prescott for the practice of the law. 


Hailey, Idaho.—S. B. Kingsbury, has 
been retained by the County Commis- 
sioners, and county warrants Nos, 192 
and 193, for $250 each, have been issued 
for work yet to be performed. The bal- 
ance of the bar will contest the employ- 
ment in the interest of the taxpayers on 
the ground that the Board of County 
Commissioners have exceeded their au- 
thority. 

Topeka, Kan.—Archie Williams, Jr., 
and C. K. Holliday, Jr., have formed a 
partnership for the practice of law, and 
will open an office at 609 Kansas avenue. 

Minneapolis; Minn.—S. A. Reed has re- 
moved from the Boston Block to rooms 
208-209 Century Building, corner of First 
avenue S. and Fourth street, where his 
office will be in the future. ‘He is to take 
sole charge of the Century Building here- 
after. 

St. Paul.—Hayden S. Cole and Armand 
Albrecht of the law firm of Stevens, 
O’Brien, Cole & Albrecht, left on 
the American line steamship Paris for 
Liverpool to attend to some legal mat- 
ters in England, after which they will 
make a tour of Europe. 

Chillicothe, Mo.—Wm. W. Davis, junior 
member of the law firm of Davis, Loomis 
& Davis, was recently married to Miss 
Grace Dent. 














Joplin, Mo.—Louis Wagner of Denver, 
Col., has opened an office in ‘the First 
National Bank BEuilding. 

Kiaansas City, Mo.—Lawyer Espejo, 
counsel for Rowe Brothers, is confined 
to prison for disrespectful language to 
the court. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Hale Holden has 
brought home from Pittsfield, Mass., his 
bride that was Miss Ellen M. Weston, 
oldest daughter of Hon. Byron Weston 
of that place. 


Nevada, Mo.—L. L. Scott and C. H. 
Hass have dissolved partnership, and 
Mr. Scott has formed a partnership with 
G. A. Hiass, under the firm name of 
Hass & Scott. 

Nevada, Mo.—J. W. Coil has gone to 
Kansas City to enter the law office of 
Lathrop, Morrow, Fox & Moore, one of 
the most prominent law firms in that 
city. Mr. Coil is a graduate of the law 
department of the State University, and 
his friends say he will not be absorbed in 
the whirl of the metropolis, but will 
make his mark in the profession and be 
heard from in the future. 

Springfield, Mo.—Mr. Duncan will re- 
move his office to the Leader Block and 
occupy the rooms with John D. Porter. 

Springfield, Mo.—Hon. G. A. Watson of 
Ozark has opened an office in connec- 
tion with Geo. Pepperdine in the court- 
house annex. 


Springfield, Mo.—Attorney J. J. Mayes 
and Joseph Hensley have formed a part- 
nership for thé practice of their profes- 
sion, with rooms on the second floor of 
the Baker block. 

Springfield, Mo.—J. C. Murray, chair- 
man Vernon County Democratic Central 
Committee, and a leading politician of 
Southwest Missouri, has resigned as 
chairman, and will move in a few days 
to Springfield to practice law. He has 
been practicing at Nevada. 

Springfield, Mo.—Joseph Hensley and 
J. J. Mayes have formed a partnership 
for the practice of law, and have rented 
elegant .rooms on the second floor of the 
Baker block. Mr. Mayes is a graduate 
of Drury and a native of Greene County. 
He has been in the office of White & 
McCammon for some time. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Edward E. Longan, 
the prominent young patent attorney, 
has married the pretty young amateur 
actress, Miss Hattye Aronson. 

Anaconda, Mon.—J. K. Boardman has 
returned to and opened a law office in 
this city, 


Fremont, Neb.—Hon. Samuel Maxwell 
has been nominated as an independent 
candidate for a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and indorsed by the Populists of 
the State, though not of that party. The 
Judge has many warm friends through- 
out the State among all parties, and will 
undoubtedly be elected. 

Omaha, Neb.—George B. Thompson has 
taken as a life partner Miss Anna M. 
Gillis of Iowa City, Ia. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter.—It is stated 
that Judge Stewart has resigned his po- 
sition to become the general solicitor of 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad. 

Plankington, S. D.—Judge W. M. Smith 
is preparing to leave for Tennessee, with 
a view to making it his future home. 

Pierre, S. D.—Daniel K. Tenney of 
the law firm of Tenney, McConmel] & 
Coffeen, Pierre, has been indicted by a 
Grand Jury in South Dakota for con- 
spiracy to defraud the State. Others 
named in the same indictment are W. 
W. Taylor, the defaulting State Treas- 
urer of South Dakota; Charles P. McCoy 
and Charles H. Wells. This is the se- 
quel of the famous Taylor defalcation. 












—— 








The case came up for a hearing in Febry. 
ary last, and the bill of indictment was 
returned. during the May term of the 
Circuit Court in Hughes County. 

The causes leading to the indictment 
are said to be as follows: When Taylor 
discovered that he was unable to settle 
his deficit with the State he tried to ne. 
gotiate a loan from one of Mr. Tenney’s 
clients. Upon advising with the attor. 
ney, however, the client decided not to 
make the loan. The Dakota story then 
goes on to say that, asaresult of some 
alleged agreement between Tenney and 
Taylor, the latter made a trust trans- 
fer of all his private property, withdraw. 
ing at the same time the State funds 
still on hand and placing the whole in 
the Chicago attorney’s hands. Then, it 
is said, Mr. Tenney told Attorney-Gen.- 
eral Crawford it would be useless to 
prosecute Taylor, and advised him to ac. 
cept the sum Taylor had collected and let 
him go. Mr. Tenney is reported to have 
further stated that Taylor had $60,000 ip 
cash and had paid $10,000 of it to him 
(Tenney). A large part of the $10,000 
is said to have been spent by Tenney. 
Upon substantially these representations 
an indictment was returned and awaits 
the defendant’s appearance within the 
jurisdiction of the State. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—George P. Norris 
has been admitted to practice law. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—Messrs. J. L. Loar 
and J. S. Peery have formed a hy 
partnership under the name of Loar & 
Perry. 

Spring City, Utah.—Hon. Jacob Jack- 
son has been nominated by the Repub- 
licans for Judge of the Seventh Judicial 
District. 




































——_— 
PACIFIC STATES. 


Sitka, Alaska.—Hon. Warren I. Truitt, 
United States District Judge for the 
District of Alaska, has resigned. 

Los Angeles, Cal._—M. V. Howard has 
been arrested on a warrant sworn out by 
Fritz Kerkow, proprietor of the Vienna 
Buffet, charging Howard with procuring 
him to cash a worthless check signed by 
his own partner, S. A. Garrett. 

Salem, Ore.—A. W. Holman has re 
moved to Portland, where he will be 
connected with the firm of W. W. Baker 
& Son. 



















——_<——___—- 
CANADA. 


Golden, Man.—N. E. Mackay, late of 
the firm of McCarthy & Harvey of Win- 
nipeg, has opened an office here. 

Halifax, N. S.—John A. MacKinnon of 
the law firm of Hanright & MacKinnon 
has married Miss Antoinette N. Murraj 
of Studley. 

Moncton, N. B.—Mr. George P. Thomas 
has leased a double office in Enmans 
Block, where he intends to carry on his 
law business in future. 

Ottawa, Can.—Justice Fournier of the 
Supreme Court has now sent his resigna- 
tion to the Minister of Justice. 

Ottawa, Can.—Hon. J. C. Patterson, of 
the law firm of Patterson, Leggatt & 
Murphy, has accepted the position of 
Governor-General of the province of 
Manitoba, and has gone to Winnipes. 
His acceptance of that position vacates 
his seat in Parliament, requiring a new 
election in West Huron. 

St. John, N. B.—William A. Ewing, 
late of the firm of McLeod & Ewing, 
barristers, but now head bookkeeper for 
S. McDiarmid, druggist, was married in 
the Mission chapel on Monday morning 
to Miss Grace Morley, daughter of the 
late Thomas Morley, organist and com- 
poser. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


W. Ray Heath, an attorney of Fort 
Scott, Kan., was terribly beaten by Or- 
ville Shelby, late of Cuban insurgent 


me. 

A bad dog in Biddeford, Me., has been 
killing hens, thus raising the legal point 
whether hens are “domestic animals” 
within the statute providing for reim- 
pursement for loss by unidentified dogs. 

The Lawyers’ Club of Memphis, Tenn., 
has elected the following officers to serve 
the ensuing year: James H. Malone, 
president; D. W. DeHaven, vice-presi- 
dent; W. S. Hosebrough, secretary; G. B. 
Cleveland, treasurer. 

Word from Omaha says that the Kins- 
man-McCloud Law Book Company has 
filed articles of incorporation. Capital 
stock is placed at $30,000, and the com- 
pany is organized by A. W. Kinsman, 
Imri McCloud and J. B. Kuony. 

Following the example of the Supreme 
Court, the Judges of the Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia have decided to wear 
gowns while sitting on the bench. The 


gowns will be fashioned similar to those’ 


worn in the courts of England. 

Hon. William P. Goodelle of the New 
York State Board of Law Examiners an- 
nounces that an examination for admis- 
sion to the bar will be held in Syracuse 
on October 9. No more examinations will 
be held in the State during the year. 

Richard D. A. Wade, an attorney of 
Chicago, Ill., began suit in the Superior 
Court last week for a divorce from his 
wife, Jessie. He alleges that he discov- 
ered that she had been guilty of infidel- 
ity April 30, 1892, four days after he 
married her. 

Chief Justice Butler of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut twenty years ago 
left $10,000 to the Fairfield County Libra- 
ry. The bequest is exhausted, but 
Bridgeport has the finest library in the 
State, barring the State Law Library, at 
the Hartford Capitol. 

The estates of thirty-seven English 
judges who have died within the last few 
years averaged, according to the London 
Telegram, $215,000, those of twenty bar- 
risters $458,000, and those of forty-four 
solicitors $585,000. The average of the 
lot, 101 lawyers, was $425,000. 

Elmer E. Rowell, a prominent lawyer 
of San Bernardino, Cal., has disappeared 
He is alleged to be guilty of forgery and 
embezzlement amounting to $20,000. All 
his victims are his clients. The principal 
loser has been reimbursed by Rowell’s 
mother. Rowell’s wife and mother are of 
high social standing. 

The Manufacturers and Merchants’ 
Legal Adjustment Company, organized 
at Portland for the purpose of repre- 
senting persons and assignees in the set- 
tlement and adjustment of estates. Cap- 
ital stock, $100,000, of which $100 is 
paid in. President, Wellington Phillips 
of Malden, Mass.; treasurer, C. Edwin 
Holland of Melrose, Mass. 

Judge Somerville P. Tuck of the Inter- 
national Court in Egypt is on a visit to 
his native country and State. He has 
been the guest of his uncle, Dr. Abram 
Claude, at Annapolis, and his father-in- 
law, Col. Charles Marshall, at Dorsey’s, 
Anne Arundel County. To-day Judge 
Tuck went to Prince George’s County to 
visit his uncle, ex-Judge R. B. B. Chew. 
He will start for Egypt on Wednesday 
week. His family isin France. Judge 
Tuck says he is pleased with his position, 
which pays $7,000 a year, and enjoys 
life in Egypt. 





The new law library for the Valentine 
Building, in Toledo, Ohio, aside from the 
Law Library Association’s library, will 
be one of the finest in the city. Last 
week Mr. George Ketcham closed a con- 
tract with the Boston Book Company 
for $5,000 worth of law books. Messrs. 
Fred Geddes and Lou G. Richardson ge- 
lected the list of books to be placed on 
the shelves. They will not conflict with 
the books in the law library, but will 
supplement those already there. The 
books will arrive some time during the 
month. Miss Campbell, formerly stenog- 
rapher in Richardson & Brophy’s office, 
will have charge of the library. 


The association for the reform and 
codification of the law of nations will 
hold its seventeenth conference in Brus- 
sels the first week of next month. Sir 
Richard Webster, the English Attorney- 
General, will deliver his inaugural ad- 
dress as president Oct. 1. The neutrali- 
zation of seas and interoceanic canals, 
the matter of diverse marriage laws, the 
question of collisions at sea, conflicts 
of nationality and the place of interna- 
tional arbitration in the evolution of 
peace—such are a few of the topics down 
for-chief discussion. There will be an 
effort made to change the cumbrous title 
of the society to simply “The Interna- 
tional Law Association.” 

John W. Strawn, a prominent local at- 
torney and politician of Frankfort, Ky., 
was granted a divorce from his wife, 
and subsequently married Flora Strawn, 
who was granted ai divorce from 
him last June. Strawn had lived hap- 
pily with his first wife for twelve years, 
but became smitten with Emma Cultilly 
of Indianapolis. Mrs. Strawn obtained 
a divorce, and three days later Strawn 
married the Indianapolis woman. After 
living with her in his old home for three 
weeks, he was smitten with remorse, and, 
sending for his first wife and their child, 
was forgiven. July 20 he filed a bill for 
divorce from his bride, and on the con- 
vening of court yesterday was granted 
a decree. Remarriage to his first wife 
followed. 

When Chief Justice Peters opened 
court at Farmington, Me., the last 
Tuesday, he found on the court docket 
a case that was first tried before his 
father-in-law, Justice Joshua W. Hath- 
away of Bangor, before the war, in the 
fifties. If the action is heard before the 
Chief Justice this coming term, it will 
probably be the first of his eminent 
tather-in-law’s cases that he has been 
called upon to review, and also possibly 
the first instance of the kind in court 
annals of this country. The litigants are 
two brothers, now verging toward 90 
years of age, both hale and vigorous, 
and, although the case now presents new 
legal aspects, yet the underlying facts 
are the same as when first presented 
before Justice Hathaway. 

While practicing at the hurdles on the 
Lyons Driving Park yesterday afternoon, 
with his son, Rex Ray, both riding 
spirited animals, ex-District-Attorney 
Charles H. Ray of Lyons was thrown in 
such a manner that he sustained severe 
bruises all over, especially to the left 
side of the face. The left ear was nearly 
torn off, the skin being penetrated, also 
the cartilege, leaving the ear hanging 
from only the inside lining of the ap- 
pendage. He was picked up, revived and 
the ear placed in position with the aid of 
a handkerchief. Dr. E. M. Carmer was 
summoned and met the injured man as 
they were taking him home. It required 
quite a number of stitches to restore the 
ear to its proper position. Mr. Ray will 





not enter the hurdle races at the fair 
this year. 


Chief of Police Buchanan of the sub- 
urb tells the story as follows: “As Pa- 
trolman Stoddard was in Morris street, 
on Saturday, he saw a man on a bicycle 
leave the roadway and ride onto the 
sidewalk. He motioned to him to get off 
again, and he did so. As he rode up to 
the officer he said: ‘That’s so, you’ve 
got me. I can’t plead ignorance, as I 
knew there was an ordinance over here 
against riding on the walks. I ride on 
the sidewalks in Indianapolis and hardly 
realized I had gof out of its limits.’ ‘Well. 
I'll let you off this time,’ said Stoddard. 
‘Don’t give it away, old boy; I’m Judge 
McCray,’ said the wheelman, as he rode 
on. ‘All right,’ answered Stoddard, ‘but 
it’s a hoss on you. If you get me up be- 
fore you I’ll expect you to be lenient.’ ” 


Charles F. Eldred of Wauson, Wis., is 
dubbed “the Wisconsin Booth,” because 
of his gerat resemblance to the late 
tragedian. It is said that Mr. Eldred for 
many years made it a part of his busi- 
ness to go to Milwaukee and stay 
throughout the whole of a Booth en- 
gagement, just for the fun of being mis- 
taken for the actor wherever he went. 
Stage-struck men, and women, too, have 
been known to follow him for blocks on 
such occasions to feast their eyes upon 
his figure and imagine that they were 
near to the wonderful man. Oftentimes 
they would accost him and speak of the 
great pleasure they had in listening to 
him the night before, and it was all a 
picnic to him. Since the death of Booth 
Mr. Eldred has missed that source of 
amusement, but he is getting so now 
that people more generally know him for 
himself. 


Judge Moise of New Orleans is not only 
a great jurist, but has been endowed by 
nature with another talent of uncommon 
liberality. He is, by nature, an artist, and 
would unquestionably have ascended to- 
the topmost rung of the ladder had he 
elected to study and improve upon the 
bountiful gifts of nature tending in that 
direction. While he has not made a con- 
Stant study of the art of painting, still 
his natural love for it stimulates efforts 
to produce something worthy and meri- 
torious. In this endeavor all who have 
seen the splendid drawing of Mr. Henry 
Guillotte by Judge Moise will admit that 
he has been eminently successful, and the 
picture, which is now on exhibition at 
Moses’ Art Gallery, deserves the highest 
mention, and the delicacy with which the- 
finest effects have been brought out in- 
deed makes a presentation on the whole 
worthy of a professional skill. 


The alleged will of Judge Advocate 
Joseph Holt, witnessed by President 
Grant and Gen. and Mrs. Sherman, 
which charred, as if by burning and 
cancellation, was mysteriously and 
anonymously sent to the register of wills 
at Washington, D. C., on Aug. 26, and 
subsequently formally offered for pro- 
bate. Upon the presentation of the 
paper for probate Judge Bradley 
passed an order making Oct. 18 
the date upon which the answer- 
of those opposed to the will is returnable. 
The property involved amounts to sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, a small 
portion of which has already been dis- 
tributed to the next of kin on the sup-.- 
position that Judge Holt died interstate: 
A bitter legal fight is inevitable over the- 
matter. The heirs at law will insist 
upon knowing by whom the suppressed 
will was produced, and the reason for 
its concealment. | 
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Horace G. Steward, an attorney of 
Chandler, Okla., formerly of Sabetha, 
Kan., was convicted in September in the 
District Court of Nemaha County, Kan., 
of embezzlement of $1,300 of a client’s 
money while practicing at Sabetha in 
1885. Soon after the commission of the 
offense he fled from the State and re- 
mained away so as to prevent the 
statute of limitation running. He was 
sentenced to the penitentiary for two 
years and six months. 

A dispatch from the City of Mexico 
says the lawyer, Espejo, defending the 
Rowe Brothers will be punished for con- 
tempt, having used improper language 
in criticising the action of the judge in 
the case. The attitude of certain lowa 
papers in denouncing all the Mexican au- 
thorities because they did not immediate- 
ly surrender Rowe is complicating the 
situation, but Minister Mariscal wlll act 
impartially. The insults of the Iowa 
papers are severely felt, because entirely 
unjust. Minister Mariscal is known to 
be especially friendly to Americans; has 
an American wife, and is frequently crit- 
icised by the opposition press for his im- 
partial conduct in all cases pertaining 
to Americans, and no minister could 
have been selected against whom the 
charges preferred by the Iowa papers 
could have been more inappropriate 
——= + = —- 
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The Kansas City School of Law was 
formally opened last month, in its rooms 
in the New York Life Building. A class 
of sixty-five was present. Judge Francis 
M. Black, O. H. Dean, Judge E. H. Stiles, 
J. H. Harkless and John W. Snider made 
speeches to the students. It is the first 
law school in this city. Its sessions will 
be at night. 

The University of Tennessee recently 
issued its announcement for 1895-96: 

Students seeking admission are not re- 
quired to undergo any preliminary ex- 
amination. They must, however, be 19 
years of age, of good moral character, 
and have a good English education, and 
knowledge of English and American 
history. Any deficiency in these subjects 
must be made good by special study in 
the other departments of the university. 
Students entering in September, 1895, 
and desiring to take their degree in 1896, 
must submit, at their entrance, to ex- 
amination on Walker’s American Law or 
Robinson’s Elementary Law, and also 
on Lawson on Contracts, or on work 
equivalent thereto. After 1895 no one 


will be allowed to graduate after 
one year’s attendance unless upon 
entrance he shall successfully pass 
an examination on all the work of 


junior year or its equivalent, or produce 
evidence of having been a student for at 
least one full year in some reputable law 


school. 
Ak 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Mike Mason, formerly an attorney 
of Hawesville, but for the past ten years he has practiced 
in Birmingham, died in that city recently. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Col D. S. Troy, president of the 
A abama State Bar Association, on September 27th. Col. 
Troy was State Senator for Montgomery county from 
1878 to 1886. 

Auburn, madera James Elleny Hale was born in 
Smithfield, Bradford County, Pa. (Oct. 15th, 1824, wLere he 
studied law and was admitied to the bar. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Judge H. M. Willis, a man 
who filled a prominent place in the making of 
the history of this country, died here the first 
of the month. 

San Andreas, Cal.—Ex-Lieut.-Gov. John B. 
Reddick died here recently at the age of 51 years. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—Judge W. I. Nichols, who 
was stricken with paralysis some time ago, is 
dead. 

Denver, Col.—John B. Hoy, a promising gracr- 
ate of the Ann Arbor law school, died at i: 


. 





Luke’s Hospital as the result of a surgical epera- 
tion. He was a nephew of Pat Short, manager 
of the Olympic Theatre at St, Louis, Mo., and 
was connected with some of the oldest families 
of Illinois. He was a junior member of the law 
firm of John 8. Mosby & Co, 

Roanoke, Va.—Col. John E, Penn, after an iliness of 
anout one month, from typhoid fever ; aged 50. 

Herbon, Conn.—Hon. Anson Little died at his 
residence recently, in the SOth year of his age. 
He was a graduate of Yale, entered the legal 
profession in New York and was clerk of the 
Uniied States Court in that State for many years. 

New Haven, Ct.—Ex-Gov. Luzon B. Morris is 
dead. 

Wilmington, Del.—Judge Samuel Biddle died at 
Buffalo last month. He was 86 years old. He 
had been Speaker of the Delaware House of Re- 
presentatives, a colonel on the staff of Gov. 
Causey, and was employed in the office of the 
United States Controller for twenty years. 

Wilmington, Del.—Charles Theodore Russell 
Bates, aged 24 years, a bright and popular young 
lawyer, shot and instantly killed himself at the 
residence of his uncle, F, L. Gilpin, 1304 Broome 
street. Whether the case was one of accident or 
self-destruction will probably never be known, 
but his friends and relatives incline to the former 
theory. It is known that he was distressed by 
family troubles, and also much worn out men- 
tally from overwork and severe study. It is also 
known that he seemed bright and cheerful the 
day before the shooting, and that he was dis- 
cussing with his cousin, Russell Gilpin, a gun- 
ning. trip after reed birds. Together they exam- 
ined several guns, including the one with which 
his life’ was destroyed. 

Seneca, Fla.—The people of this community 
were shocked to learn of the recent death of 
County Judge J. T. White, which occurred at 
Tavares a few days since. In his death the 
county loses the services of an able, impartial and 
courteous official. Judge White was a native of 
Kentucky and a lineal descendant of the Breckin- 
ridge family of that State. 

Atlanta, Ga.—J, H, Henderson went to New 
York the first of the month to have a surgical 
operation performed, from the effects of which 
he died. His body was brought here for inter- 
ment. 

Augusta, Ga.—Judge William H. Robertson, for 
years a prominent figure about the Court House, 
passed away the early part of last month, 

Lynchburg, Ga.—William B. Linsley, a well- 
known lawyer and a United States Commissioner 
in Judge Paul’s court, died at his home here last 
month, 

Rome, Ga.—Judge E. R. Lumpken died here 
the first of the month, after a lingering ill- 
ness of several weeks. 

Pocatello, Idaho.—D, C. Lockwood, a prominent 
attorney and at one time local adviser of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, died from ap- 
pendicitis. 

Chicago, I1l.—Corning Judd, a lawyer of marked 
ability and a close friend of Judge Lyman Trum- 
bull and Lambert Tree, and Cleveland’s ap- 
pointee ag postmaster in 1885, died in that city 
recently at the age of 69 years. 

Chicago, Ill.—George L. Chapin died of heart 
failure, at the age of 65 years, Sunday. He had 
practiced law in Chicago thirty years, making a 
specialty of patent law cases. He was a man of 
varied talents, and his success in his profession 
was largely due to his knowledge of mechanics. 
A few years ago he published a work on astrono- 
my. He made several violins and guitars of 
high excellence. 


Indianapoiis, Ind.—The death of John M, But- 
ler, long recognized as a leading lawyer and well 
known to the people of the State at large, is 
deeply regretted by all who knew him. Ex- 
President Harrison presided at the meeting of the 
Indianapolis Bar Association which met to adopt 
resolutions on his death. He paid a feeling tribute 
to the deceased, and referred to the fact that the 
stress of the profession of the law is very great, 
being characterized by sharp contests that en- 
gage the whole man. ‘Our relation to each oth- 
er,’’ he said, ‘‘is that of opponents, and yet it is 
creditable to the influence and pursuit of the law 
that these contentions do not reach the heart or 
become a part of the life.’’ 

Hutchinson, Kan —Theodore Decker died at his daugh- 
ter’s nome near Adameville, Ohio. He was at one time 
Uniced States judge in Kansas. 

Hopkinsville; Ky.—Judge James R. Dabney, who had 
been sick only two weeks, died at his home, Sept. 23d, he 
was a member of the Hopkinsville bar. 

Kuttawer, Ky.—Hon. Charles Anderson, once 
Governor of Ohio, died at his home in this city 
the first of the month. He was 81 years of age. 

Louisa. Ky.—Judge John M. Rice, after a serious fllness 
of several months. 

Midolesboro, Ky.—Judge Z. H. Crutcher died of heart 
disease at his home. He was 56 years of age. 

Versailles, Ky.—William 8S, Barbour, aged 42 
years, a leading attorney of the Versailles bar 
and for the last twelve years Master Commis- 
sioner of Woodford Circuit Court, died suddenly 
of apoplexy at Estill] Springs, Ky., where he had 
gone, together with his wife, to take a month’s 
vacation. 

New Orleans, La.—John M. Baldwin, a member of the 
law firm of Gilmore & Baldwin, died Sept. 26th. 

Shreveport, La.—Judge J, W. Jones. aged 73 
years, is dead. He was born near Moulton, Law- 
rence County, Ala., and lived in Shreveport since 
1849. He was a captain in a company of the 
Nineteenth Louisiana Regiment, and at the battle 
of Shiloh distinguished himself by his gallantry. 

Portland, Me.—Lewellyn Deane, of the firm 
of gu & Deane, died in Washington last 
<conth. 
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Springfield, Mass.—As a result of a sad accident 
in Madison yesterday morning, Judge Henry B. 
Wilcox, 74, lost his life. He stepped upon one 
track, and a train bound in an opposite direc- 
tion etruck him, fracturing his skull. He died at 
noon. He had been Judge of the Probate Coun 
for many years. He was a prominent Mason 
and a leading figure in all the public movements 
of the town, 

Austin, Minn.—Hon. R. D. Hathaway was 
buried here last month with Masonic honors. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Geo. E. Skinner, died at his residence, 
229 Summit avenue, on Sept. 2ist. Mr. Skinner was? 
years old. A malady of the heart was his fata) ailment. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Tilden R. Selmes, a member of 
the Ramsey County bar, died in Kentucky re 
cently. Mr, Selmes was a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege of the class of 1875. He began the practice 
of his profession in St, Paul, in association with 
the late Walker Blaine, afterward lived in Da- 
kota for a few years, and in 1887 returned to this 
city, where he was appointed to one of the at- 
torneyships of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, a position which he held at the time of 
his death. He was also at the same time r- 
ceiver of the Winona and Southwestern Railway 
Company, under an order of the United States 
Circuit Court of this district. His business con- 
nection with these two important corporations 
brought him in close relations with men from all 
parts of the Northwest, and he was intimately 
known by most lawyers and judges, not only in 
Minnesota, but also of all the adjoining and tribu- 
tary States, 


Northfield, Minn.—Judge S. W. Furber, a well- 
known lawyer, who served several terms in the 
Legislature, is dead. 

Jonestown, Miss.—Hon, F. M. Mamblett, a lead- 
ing lawyer and distinguished citizen of Quitman 
County, died at Belen on the 6th ultimo. He 
was a member of the late Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Missiesippi. ‘ 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Hon. Martin Marsball, in the 49th year 
of his age, death was caused by an abscess of the liver. 

Chillicothe, Mo.—John N. Boyd, an ex-editor of 
note and a leading lawyer, is dead at his home 
here, aged 63. He was born in Licking County, 
Ohio. During the rebellion he published the Fair- 
mount Vidette at Fairmount, Va., and to him be 
longs the credit of agitating that portion of the 
State and carrying his agitation to a successful 
termination. 

East St. Louis, Mo.—Judge William Ramsay, 
for more than half a century a resident of Clark 
County, Ill., died last month, aged 79 years. He 
was born in 1816, in Donegal County, Ireland, and 
came to this country when 24 years of age. H 
title was gained upon hie election to the office 
of County Judge, but he was more widely and 
generally known as a merchant, 

Columbia, Mo.—Judge John P. Horner on the 25th of 
last month. Aged 75 years. He had been in active busl 
ness in Columbia county nearly half a century. 

Excelsior Springs Mo.—Judge D. W. Kimber, president 
of the Commercial Club, and a prominent lawyer. 
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Jefferson City, Mo.—Judge William C. Young, 

one of the. best-known lawyers in this part of 
she State, ‘has died at the age of 8&2. 

versatlies, Mo.—James A. Spurlock, aged 70 years. He 
was activ ely engaged in the practice of his peveenen up 
toasbort time§before his death. He was the author of 
several works on legal and oe subjects. 

Wellsville, Mo.—Hon. Col. Huglett, ex-prosecut- 
ing attorney of Gieuennar? County and a mem- 
ber of the Legislature for two terms, who died 
last month from a gunshot wound supposed to 
have been accidental, it is now learned, defraud- 
ed various people out of sums of money aggre- 
gating $26,000. He ‘‘caught’’ the county for 
$2,200 of school funds, and severa! farmers are 
“out of sums ranging from $200 to $15,000. 
Further developments will doubtless swell the 
total. Huglett loaned money for those who 
trusted him, and it is now stated used the 
money for himself. Bogus deeds of trust on fine 
property were the baits he used to obtain fine 
money. It is now belleved that Huglett took 
his own life rather than face those whom it is 
charged he defrauded 

Farmington, N. H.—I. E. Tearl has died after 
a long and distressing iliness. He was a na- 
tive of Farmington, graduated from Dartmouth 
College with the class of ‘S82 with high hon- 
ors. He read law with Train & Teal of Bost- 
mouth and was admitted to the Suffolk Court 
bar, after taking the highest rank in the ex- 
aminations for admission 

Plainfield, N. J.—R. M. Stover, the we!l-known 
author of ‘“‘Stover's Annotation Code of Civil 
Procedure’’ (N. Y.), and other legal works, ded 
at his home in this city after an illness extend 
ing over several months He was born in Pitts 
town, N. Y., in 1830 and educated himself for 
the practice of law, but in 1856 he went with his 
father-in-lay fathan Howard, Jr., editor of 
“Howard's ractice eport.’’ In 1876 Mr. Sto 

removed to t city and in 1886 commenced 
publication of tt New York State Reporter 

then M prepared several other 
vwnized legal work 

Morristown, N. J.—W. A. Coursen, for many 
years a well-known lawyer and a prominent 
figure in New Jersey politics, died here recently, 
at the age of 70 

South Amboy, N. J.—John Kearney Rodgers 
died last month while sitting in his chair talking 
to a cient. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—Judge William A. Sackett, 84 
years old, a member of the Thirtieth and Thirty- 
first Congress, dropped dead at Albany recently. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Ernst Lasche is dead, at the 
age of 56. 

Glens Falls, N. Y¥.—Judge John B. Haskin, for 
many years a prominent lawyer and politician 
of New York city, died at his Summer home at 
Friends’ Lake, Wednesday afternoon 
He was 74 years old. Judge Haskin was born in 
the Westchester annex of New York city, was 
educated in the public schools, and, after @ law 
course, was admitted to the bar. Subsequently 
he was a civil justice of the city. He held vari- 
ous municipal offices and was twice elected to 
Congress. While a Congressman he had the 
honor of introducing President Lincoln in the 
House of Representatives. In Tammany Hall 
the judge was known as the ‘“‘Chief of the Tus 
caroras, the war horse of Westchester.’’ 

Ballston, N. Y.—John Person, district attorney 
of Saratoga County, N. Y., was found dead yes- 
terday in a stable in the year of his residence. 
The cause of death was an attaek of apoplexy 
or heart failure. Mr. Person was one of the 
leading lawyers of the county, an ardent Re- 
publican and very popular. 

Lyo ns,N Y.—Charles H. Ray, ex-District Attorney, on 
the 25th ult. He was 4 years old. 

New York City, N. Y¥.—Walter Christie, a real 
estate lawyer of this city, whose main business 
connection was in the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church, died at his home, 61 West 49th 
Street, last month. 

New York, N. Y.—James Francis Ruggles died 
suddenly of heart failure on the 22d ultimo at 
his residence, 69 Irving place. He retired ap- 
parently in the best of health on Saturday morn- 
ing and was found lifeless in his room by one of 
the members of his family. 

New York, N. Y. — Judge Silas D. Gifford, former 
County Judge of Westchester County, New York, 
diel at his home in Tuckahoe on Sunday. He 
was 70 years old, and was born in Canaan, N. Y., 
being descended from Revolutionary stock. He 
graduated from Williams College, studied law 
and opened an office in Morrisania. He was 
County Judge twelve years. 

New York City, N. Y¥.—Gabriel Levy, a well- 
known lawyer of this city, died of appendicitis 
at his residence, 121 East 123d street, yesterday 
morning, after a three days’ illness. He was 
36 years old. He graduated from the University 
Law School in 1879 and began the practice of 
law at once. He was very popular among his 
legal brethren and in the social circle in which 
he moved. 

Peekskill, N. Y.—Albert Sinclair, manager of the New 
York Kmory Works at Peekskill.’ He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in Michigan. 

Rochester, N. ¥.— Robert Desty, author of a number of 
law books, among which is Desty’s “Federal Practice,” 
died at St. Mary’s Hospital, Sept. 27th, aged 65 years. 

Saratoga, N. Y.—Hon. William Sackett, an ex- 
member of Congress and a highly respected law- 
yer, is dead. 

Wahpeton, N. D.— 
cide by hanging. 

Columbus, Ohio.—E. 8S. Holloway died last 
Month, after a long illness. Gen. Holloway was 
among the oldest members of the Columbian 
County bar. He was an active Republican, ‘and 
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represented his county in the General Assembly 
from 1874 to 1878. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Hon. George M. Parsons, one 
of the oldest and most prominent citizens of Co- 
lumbus, died recently at his residence, corner 
of Parsons avenue and Town street. The death 
was not unexpected by the members of the fam- 
ily, but the announcement necessarily came in 
the nature of a surprise to the public, which was 
accustomed to see Mr. Parsons almost daily. Mr. 
Parsons became ill about four weeks ago from 
a malignant disease of the stomach He could 
retain no nourishment, and his death was due 
directly to a starving of the tissues. Mr. Par- 
sons was one of the oldest residents of Colum- 
bus. He was born here in July, 1818, on his 
father’s farm. The farmhouse stood on Town 
street just west of High, and the farm itse‘f 
consisted of land which is now in the centre of 
the city. 

Lima, Ohio.—Hon. Isalah Pill ex-Attorney- 
General of Ohio and one of the blest attorneys 
in the northwestern part of that , died the 
middle of last month after a week's illness. 

Madison, Obio.—Judge Henry Beals Wilcox, accidently 
killed at a raliway station. aged 74. 

Steubenville, Ohio.—James F. De 
a prominent attorney, is dead. 

Steubenville, Ohio.—James E leading 
criminal lawyer and for years scuting at- 
torney, aged 52 years, has died of blood poison- 
ing 

Urbana, Ohio.—Lyman B. Cook 
St. Paris, Ohio, from the effects 
of morphine. 

Warren, Ohio.—Marshal Woodford ged 48, a 
prominent Warren attorney, died of heart dis- 
ease recently 

Zanesville, Ohio.—B. F. Power prosecuting 
attorney of Muskingum County, died idenly of 
neuralgia of the heart, while out driving with 
his wife. 

Portland, Ore.—Circuit Judge Hartwell H. Hur- 
ley has died of pneumonia, ntracted while 
making the ascent of Mount Adams a few weeks 
ago. 

Bristol, Pa.—Mortimer H. Brown, who has been 
ill for some time, died the mid f last month. 

Mincy, Pa.—Judge William P. J. Painter, who 
was recently stricken with paralysis, is dead. 

Philade)phia, Pa —Howard Fricka the Bickford House, 
Kepnebunkport, Me., on Sept. 20th, aged 82 years. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Mortimer H. Brown, a lead- 
ing member of the Philadelphia | , died last 
month, from a complication of d Ases. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—J. Austin Spencer, one of the 
oldest members of the Philadelpt who for 
the past five years had been i, died last 
month of a complication of 

Philadelphia, Pa.—C. fatso } ceehan, a 
well-known member of the Phil Iphia bar, died 
the 14th of last month from an absce at the 
base of the brain. The operation of yhining 
was performed upon him to insure ar drain- 
age from the abscess, but without avail. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Mr. 8S. Y. Atic the oldest 
member of the Philadelphia bar which he 
was admitted in 1829, died last month at the age 
of 86 years. He had been libra f the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington rand master 
of the Odd Fellows’ Order of Ohio nd was the 
first instructor in constitutional law in the public 
schools of Cincinnati. 

Reading, Pa.—Ex-Judge Sassaman had a stroke 
of apoplexy, the middle of last month, from 
the effects of which he died, without regain- 
ing consciousness. 

Scranton, Pa.—Hon, F. A. Beamish died at his 
home on the 10th of last month ter an illness 
of nine years. He was a nati' f Cork, Ire- 
land, and was a prominent figure in politics in 
this community. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—John W. Yoe, one of the most 
prominent Democrats of eastern Tennessee, died 
early last month. He was a native of East 
Tennessee, being born in Grainger County, Aug. 
5, 1842. There his boyhood was spent. He at- 
tended only the home schools of his county, ex- 
cept a short session at Emory nd Henry Col- 
lege, Virginia. His success in 1 was due to 
his own energy and integrity f character and 
unselfish devotion to duty. 

Nashville, Tenn.—John B,. Colyar, junior mem- 
ber of the firm of Colyar, Williamson & Colyar, 
died last month. 

Austin, Texas—Judge J. H. Hudson is dead. 

Austin, Texas—The death of Judge J. H. Hen- 
derson occurred at New York city e first of the 
month. 

Huntsville, Tex.—Justice J. W. Keeland on Sept. 18th 

Dunneville, Va.—Lewis H. Garnett after a lingering 
sickness of many months in his 67th year. 

Norfolk, Va.—Thomas H, Bagwell died iast 
month, aged 36 years. He practiced in New York 
city for eight years, and wem ¢t Norfolk in 
1890, where he achieved great success at the bar. 
He was prominent in church circles, and sup- 
ported his mother and sister. 

Woodstock, Vt.—Oliver Phelps Chandler died 
last month from pneumonia, after an illness of 
only forty-eight hours. He was 88 years old, and 
was a native of Peacham, Vt. He began the 
practice of law at Woodstock in 1832, and up to 
within a few years was one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Vermont bar. For many years he 
was prominent in State politics, for several years 
representing Woodstock in the Legislature. 

Seattle, Wash.—Frank G. Haddock, a member of the 
Seattle Bar Assuciation, died recently. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Judge Pollock ig dead. Be- 
sides being an able lawyer, the Judge held a 
diploma in medicine, and as a soldier in the 
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Parsons on Notes and Bills, 2 Vols., 
Parsons on Maritime Law, 2 Vols , “iss 
Parsons Laws of Bus ness, 1 Vol, 
1 Vol., ins 
Parsons on Shipping and Pe 2 Vol, 1869 
Parsons Me’ cantile Law, 1 Vol., 156 
Parsons on Marine Insurance, 2 Vols., 
Parsons Commen' aries on American = iW ol, 1836 
Parsons on Contracts, 2 Vois., 1853 
Vols., 3d Ed, 
2 > Vols. 4th Ed. 
3 Vols., 5th Ed., 1366 
3 Vols , 6th Ed., 1873 .... 
3 Vols., ith Ed., 1885... 
Parsons on Partnership, 1Vv vl 1367 
1 Vol., 2d Ed, . 
mney ee 8 bY Sa les of ‘ae yr of Contracts. 
Baylies © ings and Forms 
Bishop on me ee 
Kishop on Non-Contrac!s. 
Barbour’s Rights of Perso’ rty, the 
medies for the euforcement x those aoe 
1890, 2 Vols 
Chase’s Stephens Digest of the Law o* Evidence, 
latest American Ed., 1885, by Geu. Chase, LL. B., 
Professor ut Criminal Law, Torts and t’ rocedure, 
in the Law School on Columbia College.......... 
Chit y’s Blackstone s Comm: ntartes, 2 Vols........ 
Donovan’s Tact in Court, beimg the giet of Cases 
won by skill, ars, wit, tact, courage and elo- 
quence, with trial rules and able advice of in- 
pa eg advocates to Trial Lawyers, 4th revised 
edition 
Donovan's sali in Trials, being some of the art, 
skill. tine work and sdvice of advocates like 
Reach, Cheste. Curtis, Davis, Depew, Fountain, 
Ingersoll, Webster, May and Ss and how 
they win ‘both fecs and cases, by J. W. Donovan, 


e mie 
SEs 


u“ 
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ow 
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h 
Kent's Commentaries, 4 Vols., last Ed ... . 
Pollock on the Law of Partnership ................-- 


Above are only a few of our many bargains. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








civil war rose from the ranks to lieutenant, then 
colonel, and for his distinguished services was 
breveted brigadier-general. 

New Cumberland, W. Va.—W. J. Huff, prosecuting at- 
torney uf Hancock county, after a short illness. 

West Lynchburg, Va.—William B. Tinsley, 
the well-known lawyer, has died of typhoid 
fever. The deceased was a United States Com- 
missioner at the time of his death. He also 
served as special deputy clerk when the United 
States Court met here, having held that po- 
sition for several years. 

Woodstock, Vt.—Oliver P. Chandler, one of the 
leading members of the Vermont bar, and for 
many years prominent in State politics, repre- 
senting his district in the Legislature, died re- 
cently, at the age of 88. 

London, Engiand.—Aaron B. Campion of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, who came here on the advice of 
his physicians in search of health, is dead. 

— —aaED - ae 

Stetson, Me—W. S. Townsend, who 
was recently admitted to the bar, is now 
practicing law in this town. 




















DENVER, COLO. 


COLLECTIONS, DEPOSITIONS, REAL ESTATE AND MIN'NG 
LITIGATION THROUGHOUT THE S'ATE. NINE YEARS’ EX. 





HENRY TROWBRIDGE 








JACOBSON ) BUILDING. PERIENCE IN DENVER. REFER TO DENVER NAI’L BANK. TTORNEY AT LAW 
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cial Law and Col.ections. 


The Commercial Agency Tappan, McKillop & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INCORPORATED 1891. 


ASSOCIATE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U. 8. AND CANADA. 


Commercial Law and Collections. 


Publishers of the Associate Directory of Attorneys and Banks.—A standard work with Collection Agencies, Jobbers Manutactorer, 
Banks «nd Attorneys everywhere Contains a live list of 9,000 attorneys—one im each city or town—paying special attention to Comme - 
Attorneys desiring representaticn, send in apphcation with references. 


Special Mercantile Reports, 








BOOK REVIEW. 


JEWETT’S MANUAL FOR ELECTION 
OFFICERS AND VOTERS in the State 
of New York, containing the General 
Election Law and Additional Laws 
Regulating the Conduct of Elections in 
the Cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
complete with amendments to date. 
Also Provisions of the Penal Code, Gen- 
eral Laws and Constitution of the State 
of New York Relating to Elections and 
Elective Officers, with notes, forms and 
instructions. Third edition. By F. G. 
Jewett, clerk of the Secretary of State. 
Matthew Bender, law bookseller and 
publisher, 511-5138 Broadway, Albany. 
mm 
This is an opportune revision of this 

well-known manual. At the last session 
of the Legislature the Election Law of 
the State was materially changed in re- 
spect to the nomination of candidates, 
the registration of voters and other pro- 
visions of equal importance. The adop- 
tion of the so-called “blanket ballot’”’ has 
radically changed the form of ballot, the 
tickets of all party and independent or- 
ganizations being now upon one ballot, 
distinguished aside from party or other 
name, by the use of appropriate devices or 
emblems. The manner of voting is also 
changed, necessitating the observance of 
defined rules. by voters in indicating their 
choice of candidates. In all about fifty 
sections of the Election Law have been 
amended. In addition to the alterations 
in the Election Law the Senate and As- 
sembly districts of the State have been 
reapportioned and changed by the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution; the number 
of Senate districts being increased to fif- 
ty and Assembly districts to one hundred 
and fifty. 

The editor seems to have embodied all 
these changes in this addition and has 
prepared new forms to meet the require- 
ments of the new law. He has preserved 
the general plan heretofore adopted in 
the work of treating the different laws 
under subjects and making each subject 
complete within-itself. The work in its 
present form is a complete manual of the 
Election Laws throughout the State and 
will be of great assistance to all 
officers of elections and persons in- 
terested in the conduct of elections. 





Of Dr. Kynett’s new book “The Religion 
of the Republic, and Laws of Religious 
Corporations,’’ Isaac Franklin Russell, 

. Cc. L., LL. D., professor in the Uni- 
versity of New York law department, and 
author of “Outline Study of Law,” says: 
“The work is of great value. Nowhere 
can one find a more extended and lu- 
minous exposition of the great doctrine 
now authoritatively announced by our 
highest tribunals that Christianity is a 
part of the common law. The 
second part of the book on _ the 
laws of religious corporations in the dif- 
ferent States of the Union is invaluable 
as a work of reference. The lamentable 
failure in recent years of many noble 
benefactions to religious and charitable 
uses through failure to-observe the re- 
quirements of the law in the instrument 
of gift make it of increasing importance 
to have at hand such a compendious and 
accurate treatise as you have now 
given to the public. I have exam- 
ined carefully the portion of Part 
II. which deals specially with the 
law of New York, and I doubt not 
the rest of the book illustrates quite as 
fully the copious and exact learning of 
the author.” 





LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 


The Attorneys named in this list bave been recom- 
mended by banks, bankers, or other equally reliable 
rties, as as lawyers of integrity and tested ability. 
e believe that every one of them is w-rthy of the 
endorsement which we give by the placing of their 
names herein. If, however, there is known to our 
subscribers, at any time, anything which reflects dis- 
creditably upon any one thus endorsed, we will ap- 
preciate full information of the facts, and if our 
thorough ype ago shows that the complaints are 
well founded, the Jist will be purged accordingly. 
All such complaints will be treated as conjidential. 
be. hen ible, send business to attorneys and firms 
in — letters aud always mention THE 
AMERICAN Lawyer. Counties are named in paren- 
thesis (), and county seats are indicated by a * 
” Representation in this list will be given 
accredited attorneys on favorable terms. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens* (Limestone)................... W. T. Sanders 
Birmingham* (Jefferson) 

BUSH & BROWN, Rooms 2 & 3, Steiner Bros. Bank 
Building. (See card.) 

WM. K. BROWN, 11436 2!st street. 
commercial litigation. Refers to Berney Na- 

Bank of Birmingham. 

COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 2 and 3 Steiner 
Bank Buildmg. Bush & Brown, Counsel. 
Commercial, corporation, insurance law and 
collections. Refereuces: Any bank, or promi- 
nent ee house in the city. 





Collections and 


Dadeville* (Tallapoosa)............... os. L. Bulger 
er E. W. GOOBEY 
Fayette* (Fayette)................ ROBT. L. WINDHAM 
Refers to oe of Alabama National Bank. 
Florence* (Lauderdale).............. John T. Ashcraft 
ie a Ea Thos. Seay 
Huntsville* (Madison) ............. Lawrence Cooper 


References : First National Bank, W. R. Rison & 
& Co., bankers, Supreme Cou't of Alabama 
vingston* (Sumter) pu cwancccnuceses Reuben Chapman 
M »bile* (Mobile) 
CLARK & CLARK, 17 North Royal st. Refer to 
First National Bank. 
FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francis st. Attorney 
for the Bradstreet Co. 
Montgomery* (Montgomery) ......... G. F. MERTINS 
Refers to Farley National Bank an’ Griel Bros. & 
Co. Attorney for Attorneys’ National Clearing 
House, Commercial Law Association, &c. 
a a: John C. Reid 
T ] * (T J - Foster, Jones & Rather 
Tuscumbia* (Colbert)... Kirk & Almon 
Tuskegee* (Macon)..........-..... CHARLES W. HARE 
Refers to R.G. Dun & Co., and Josiah Morris & 








Co. and Chandler & Jones, bankers, Montgomery. 
Uniontown* (Perry)..............-. A. C. Davidson, Jr. 
ARIZONA. 

Phoenix* (Maricopa)... cccceccceoscecDs Me MINOT 
Prescott* (Yavapai)............... Robert E. Morrison 
Tombstone’ (Cochise)................. a C.'Staehle 
Tempe (Maricop«) Havtinemaehedioted W. J. Kingsbury 
Tucson* (Pima)...........-.----+-+++ Barnes & Martin 
ARKANSAS. 
Arkansas City* (Desha)................. Henry Thane 
Bentonville* (Benton)..........-.... Mauck & Lindsay 
Brinkley (Monroe)................- Paimer & Greenlee 
Clarksville* (Johnson).................-- 2. : Cravens 
eS a aera MOORE 


Refers to German Bank of Little itch, re 

SN COI, once cccowsscssscons B 

Fayetteville (Washington)............... me W. Gregg 
Refers to the Bank of Fayetteville. 

Fort Smith* (Sebastian)................ R. E. JACKSON 
Bem to ey Bank. 


ot geone arland) 
GEO dE 6. -43 a Refers to Arkansas National 


SUMPTER & 4 SUMPTER. — to Arkansas Na- 
tional Bank of this place. 
Little Rock* (Pulaski . E. MOSS 
112 Allis oy Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
Bank of Little Rock. 


Magnolia* (Columbia)............... Jetterson Wallace 
= a (Grees a Sodebebdecceesaunden i fag . : oes 
aragoul OD. séuhninénassnanéned a allivan 
PORE P UES TENET ccc cncocccscececeses = A. Vance 
Pine Bluff (Jefferson)...............- rt E. Ewing 
Refers to A a Attorneys’ National Clearing House 
Russellville (Pope)................-.....- & 
Texarkana ( Ri nekeestoeande See Texarkana, Ter. 
Walnut Ridge (Lawrence).............. _E. 


Reloate 
Refers to Lawrence County Bank of Walnut Rid ge. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Alameds (Alameda) ............-.++++-- G. E. pane 
Celton (San Bernardino)..................- F. F. Ost 
Cadets (Oaleet)....ccccsccccsccscceces Ernest W on 
MPORE PIPUNDOED 6c cc0 cue concedevceescen vs L. 
Coa err . Drew 
Healdsburg (Sonoma) ............. Moreland & Norton 
a Figs eles* (Los nee eles) 

ee BROO s, & -U. S. District-Attorney, 


ia Bank. 

W. H. HOLMES & CO. 202 North Main st. Refer 
toe First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

ALBERT S. LONGLEY, Law Bldg. Refers to Fint 
Nat'l Benk of Los ‘Angeles an | otbers. (See card) 

S. P, MULFORD, 223 North Spring st. Commercial 
a probate law practice, specialties; sixteen 

ars’ ex perience. 

WELLS & LEE, Rooms 11-17 Baker block. Attorneys 
for National Bank of California. Refer to First 
National Bank, National Bank of California ang 
Los Angeles National Bank. 

Modesto* (Stanislaus)...................-- re 
Oakland* (Alameda)................. EDW. A “ WOLMAR 
Refers to First National Bank and California Loan 


& Trust Co. (See card.) 
Pasadena (Los Angeles)....... ceceees Jas. McLachlan 
Petaluma (Sonema).................-. Haskell & Meyer 
Pomona (Los Angeles). ...........- --+-- J. A. Gallup 
Riverside* (Riverside) .................. G. A. Skinner 
Sacramento* (Sacramento)............ Robt. T. Devlin 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino)........F. W. Gregg 
San Diego* (San Diego)............... H. K. Heffleman 


SAN FRANCISCO™ (San Francisco) 

FOX & GRAY Pacific Mutual Bldg, 508 Montgomery 

st. Collection department under special man- 
See card front page.) 

KNO COLLECTION AGENCY, 110 Sutter st. Law 
and wercantile collections. Reference and de 
pository:—American Bank & Trust Co. (Se 
card, an — ) 


San Jose* (Santa Clara).............. Nicholas Bowden 
San —petny le te S LaisObiepe). Wilcox: n & Bouldin 
= a Ray es 

ita Barbara* (Santa Barbara)... .......... B.H 
oe Crus* (Bente Cres) .cccccccccccss E. L. Williams 
Santa Rosa‘ (Sonoma)..............--sceeee 0. H. 
Stockton* (San Joaquin)........... Joshua B. Webster 
ee, CO eae yee Davis & Alles 
a Rae Se F. E. Baker 

COLORADO. 
ek ee H. C. Rogers 
sforado § Brett (El Paso) 

“Te McINTYRE. Refers to First National Bank 

El Paso ed Bank. (See card.) 
Dene i area 
BETTS & ne | 805-807 Cooper Bldg. Refer to 
al Bank. (See card front page.) 


Cit: 

KEARN va EROMAN ,600-624 Ernest-Cranmer block. 
Te ay} American National Bank, Denver. 

les (Cal.) National J>ank. 

GEORGE ve Rel D, 402 Equitable Bidg. Refers to 
First National Bank of Denver. 

HENRY Y TROWBRIDGE, Jacobson Bldg. Collections, 
depositions, estate and m ping litigation 
throughout the State. Nine years’ experience 
in Denver. an 7 Denver National Bank. 
(See card t page.) 

EDW. D. UPHA a eople’s Bank Bldg. Prac- 
tices in State and Federal coutts. Prompt per 
tonal attention to collections. Refers to De» 








ver National Bank. 
Greeley* (Weld) ....... A. C. Patton 
Gunnison (Gunnison).. T. 


Leadville* (Lake)...... 
Montrose* (Montroee) 
— ( wes 


a A mic d & Stevens 
Pustlor (Pueblo) omens waRins tenes hieal A. W. LENNARD 
SS) : Commercial law. Refers to Stock growers’ 
and Puc lo National Banks. (See card front page.) 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) .......... Northeutt & Frapke 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport’ (Fairfield) ....Steddard, Rishop & Shelton 
East Haddam (Middle sex) son abae E. EMORY JOHNSON 
* Collecticns and commercial law. 
Greenwich (Fairfield).................. ubbard 
Hartford* (Hartford) ...... GEO. G. 4 Ge. *EuloT SILL 
345 Main street. 
Meriden (New Haven)............... Her HE Jr. 
Middletown* (Middlesex)... Ritts B. ALEP, 38 
Collections and commercial law. Refers to Farm- 


New Haven* (New Haven) 
oe, W. ADAMS, 157 meg st. Prompt attention 


ons. Yale National Bank 
New sennen (New lentes... sectatbes Arthur B. Calkins 
Norwalk (Fairfield).................... J.B. Hurlbatt 
Norwich (New London).......... TW. B Aiken 





110 SUTTER STREET 


SAN FRANGISCO, CAL) KNX COLLECTION AGENCY 


Law Department, H. C. HODGE: 


Attorney. 





Defeuited Mortgages and Bonds, Clatme sgsines EX 
| tates and Insurance Co Attachinest 
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=, I icnc cadens caanboe Curtis & Curtis 
(New London)... Ms 
Sante (New Haven)... 
Wilenantic (Windham) .. “Andre 
Refers to Windham National Bank of Willimantic. 
Windsor Locks ( Hartford) Johnson 


Dever* (Kent)...........-..--+0-- 
Georgetown" (Sussex)........... OBERT 2. yous ON 
efers to the Farmers’ Bank. 
Middletown — SEs necahabenneees F. Causey 
* (Now Castle)..... Willard Nit ng Jr. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) 
JOHN A. BARTHEL, 221 436 st. Mercantile collec- 
ped a specialty. Refers te Central National 


Bank. 
J. W. BLACKBURN, Jr., 472 Louisiana ave. Refers 
to Farmers’ and Dey it Banks, Frankfort, Ky. 
CLARENCE A. BRANDENBERG, 412 Fifth St., N. W. 
a collections and canteen law 
jalties. Refers to Second National Bank. 
“<r 





eee eneeneeees 


H. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 

Ci id collections a a spore. Refers to Na- 

of the 

GARNETT, NERYON. BLAIR & THOM. Commercial 

corporation law. Refer te Second Nat. Bank. 

MACKALL & MAEDEL, 416 Fitth St., N. W. Col- 
lection department, L. P. Loving, manager. 
Refer to Lincoln National Bank. 

LUTHER R. SMITH, Worder Building. Refers to 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. and West End 
National Bank. 

FLORIDA. 

C. Hicks 


Apalachi H.C 
ST MPU vwesescncenésosedsonnd H. K. OLLIPHANT 
Special attention to commercial and real estate law. 


fers to court officers and bosiness —_— here. 
Cedar Keys (Levy)......... Lutterloh, Ashby & Davis 
Gainesvilie* (Alachua)...................- E. E. Voyle 


Jacksonville* (Daval) 

COMMERCIAL LAW nay y+ tne 12 and 13 Law 
Exchange. Chas. 58. Adams and H. C. Good- 
ell, Counsel. Commercial, corporation insur- 
ro law and collections References : Any 

. or prominent wholesale house in the city. 





FLETCHER & WURTS. Attorneys for First National 
Bank of Florida. 
Seaper* (Hamiiten)......cccccccccccssocess A. B. Small 
} = A re J. M. Phipps 
SE” CHIE) ccccccccccccccccecs Samuel F. ——— 
Orange City pStesieb.. sersenwnesondaaded R. D. Coulte 
Orlando* (Orange) . . Sita ste on W Le Soslor 
Palatka’ (Putnam). . saceesecees--Henry Strut z 
Pensacola’ (Escambia)............... - Blount & Biount 
&t. Augustine* (St. J =m sassqeencess W. Dewhurst 
Tallahassee* (Leon) .. ececese owe WW. Williams 
Tampa* (Hillsboro). . .-Frank M. Simonton 
Titusville* (Brevard) .. ---+--.-Jdames T. Sanders 
GEORGIA. 
Albany* yarn fy be conneubatiootadegens W T. Jones 
Americus* (Sumter)...... ..........- EVAN T. MATHIS 


Commercial =~ and collections. Refers oe banks. 
tL, . .asen: shanthncadinbin até 1. Flatau 
Refers to Exchange Bank, Athens; H. i: Carleton 
and M. My y & Co. 
Atlanta* (Fulton 
JOHN S. CANDLER. Refers to Atlanta Nat’! Bank. 
CLARKE & LOWE, 14 Lowe Bldg. Collections re- 
ae immediate ee. es to Atlanta Na 
al Bank and A Banking Co. 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, Er Whitehall 
st. Garrett & Neufville, 4 mmer- 
cial. corporation, insurance law and collections. 
 nomey map Any bank, or prominent wholesale 
se in the c 
— & CONYERS. “6% South Broad st. Commer- 
ial and cor on law —, (See card.) 


J. R TOLLESON, Collection Agent, 21-22 Inman 
Bldg. Prompt and careful attention given the 
—s of all classes of claims. ers to 


obn B. Redwine, banker. 
witiinGH aM & LANE. Refer to Atlanta National 
Bank => + eran Rucker Banking Co. 
Anugusta* (Richm 
COMMERCIAL LAW mg leg, 832 Broad st. 
Sam F. Garlington, Counsel. Commercial, cor- 
poration, insurance low and collections. Ref- 
erences : ane bank, or prominent wholesale 
house in the city. 
SAM. F. GARLINGTON. Refers to 


t. Chas. E. 
Coffin, cashier National Exchan k; C. E. 
Clark, stocks. bonds, etc.; A Anderson, 


Gen. Mgr. P. R. & W.C. R.R., all of Augusta. 
Attorney for Commercial Law Association, 
Wilber’s Mercantile A, . ete. 
Brunswick* (Glynn).....--.--.--- JOHNSON a KRAUSS 
erences: Merchants seshere. *k, Brunswick, 


Buchanan* (Haraison).. o+sseeeeee W. P. Robinson 

Buena Vista* (Marion). sockiaameul cw weoren 

Refers to Buena Vista Loan & Sa 
Carrol 


iton* ( ). nptgiananaennd sees tn Walker 
je* (Bartow) .......02--.000 R. W. Murphey 

Refers to First National Bank. 
rs = us eaeeesseeeed. H. WORRILL 








Macon* ( 
ANDERSON & ANDERSON, 318 Second st. Attorneys 
Construction Co. 


acon 

COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, ee 
Arthur Dasher, Counsel. Commercial, 
poration, insurance law and collections. Ref. 
coumeey 3 pag bank, or prominent wholesale 

ouse in the c 

GRACE & JONES. a Bldg. Commercial and 

rn law preferred. Refer to Exchange 


JOHN L HARDEMAN. Refers to First National Bank. 
Montezuma (Macen)..................-- J. M. DuPree 
Newnan* (Coweta).................- Alvan D. Freeman 
NN accatciceccccccessssees 


Rome* (Floyd) ...-..-+++++0-+++e-0220e: Henry Walker 


v Chatham) 

COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, Bull andBay sts 
Griffin & Brown, General Counsel. mer- 
cial, corporation, insurance law and collections. 
References: Any bank, or prominent wholesale 
house in the city. 

GRIFFIN & BROWN, The, Bull and Bay sts. General 
Attorneys for Commercial Law Association. 
Refer to Chatham Bank and National Bank of 


vannab. 

Thomasville* (‘1 homas) --MacIntyre & MacIntyre 

Valdosta* (Lowndes) . ...Powhatan B. Whittle 

Dee, John ©. McDonald 

Waynesboro* (Burke) Lawson, Callaway & Scales 
IDAHO. 

Boise City* (A 


 MERCURIUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY. Wolter- 

beek & Co., Agents. Collections Mercantile 

litigation. Refer to Capital State Bank and 
Boise City National Bank. 












Tdaho Falla (Bingham)....... H. J. Hasbrouck 
Lewiston* (Nez Perces).... .--.Rand & Haynes 
Moscow* (Latah)........... -- James H. Forney 
Po rrr eee J. H. Richards 
Pocatello (Bingham) .............. E. P. Blickensderfer 
Weiser* (W Bc cnceccccccconcccoss J. W. Ayers 
ILLINOIS. 
Apna Cin cdisudawar sandsscone Dennis Clarke 
BRED CRB 000 ccccecnncsccccesessccs 1. P. HODGE 
Refere to Alton mg Bank. 
AMET CAD cccccccccccccevecccccess Wooster & Hawes 
RE CR rnccccccecccecescacece H. O. Southworth 
ME CE ibndantenksccaccseksnnacnne J. W. 





Bennett 
semaine R. R. Hewitt 
Belleville’ (St. Clair). ...Barthel & Farmer 
Belvidere* (Boone).......... .. ....Fuller & De Wolf 
Bloomington* (McLean)............CALVIN RAYBURN 

Commercial law and collections. Remittance made 
day of collection. cowed to the Bradstreet Co 
Bushnell (McDonvugh).. .-David Chambers 


Cairo* (Alexander)................-- Langsdon & Leek 
Carbondale (Jackson)..............-..-- . H. Caldwell 

PF GRE xcccccoccoccceseee \ k & Son 
Champaign (Champaign).................- . Smith 
Chenoa (McLean)..............2.--.- see ianinaten 


CHICAGO" (Cook 

AMERICAN LAW ASSOCIATION, 1112 Ashland Block. 
(See card. 

W. C. ANDERSON, Suite 1120 and 1121 Chamber of 
Commerce Building. Commercial, corporation, 
~— insurance and banking law. References 

farnished on application 

BOND’S COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 1131 to 1136 Unity 
Buildi Clifford & More, Attorneys and 
Counsel ore. Commercial law and collections. 


(See card.) 

CRATTY BROS. & DOWE, 1301 to 1311 Security Bldg. 
Commercial and corporation law. Collections. 
bs itions before Alfred E. Manning, Notary 

lic. (See card) 
KC. FARR, Suite 610, 36 La Salle st. (See card.) 

TOSEPH 0. MORRIS, Suite 1501 and 1362 Chamber 
of Commerce. Commercial, corporatiod and 
real estate law. Special experience in insol- 
vency, litigation and adjustments. References: 
American Trust & Savings Bank, Washburn 
& Moen Mfg. Co. and Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett & Co., Chicago, and special references, 

bank or mercantile in any city. 

OGDEN, BLAKELY & HOLCOMB, 7; Clark st. Cor 
poration, commercial and insurance law. Coun- 
sel for The Lloyds Co. 

CHAS. H. — ~ 00y 1112 Ashland Block. 


Chillicothe (Peoria) ...........-...-.-... Send to Peoria 
Danvers (MeLean) ditipvcciacedéeaesda See Bloomingtoau 
Danville* (Vermillion)................ WM. A. YOUNG 


Collections a specialty. 25 years experience. Re- 
fers to First National and Palmer National Banks. 
Decatur* (Macon)..............-..+ CHARLES J. COLE 
Refers to atte National Bank. 
DeKalb* (DeKalb)..........-..-0-+-000 E. B. Gilbert 
rrr W. & W. D. Barge 
East St. Louis (St. Clair)........... FRANK C. SMITH 
Refers to First National Bank a? —_ St. Louis. 
Effingham* (Effingham)............ NRY B. KEPLEY 


Special attention given real ian ~ commercial 
law and collections. Refers to First National B k. 


Pe Cok xanasdnssaseeecseetbasate E. C. Lovell 
Elmwood (Peoria)..................«..- Send to Peoria. 
Freeport* (Stephenson) 


. N. Cronkrite. Refers to German Bank of 

" Freeport. 
J.B. Weaver. Reters to the Second Ly Bank. 
Galena* (Jo Davies) Baum kley 
Galesburg* (Knox).. 


Marshall). 
Hishlacd® rebel. 











Morris* (Grundy) . Sanford 
Mound City* ( ki) “WILLIAM A. WALL 
Refers to First State Bank of this place. 
Mount Carmel* (Wabash)................ 
Mount Carroll* (Carroll)...... éadied C. B. Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling* (Brown)................. Z. T. Young 
Mount Vernon* (J wenetdvledidadd C. H. Patton 
Pi cocancseconcnndecteddennag Frank Bacon 
—— CE H. G. Cook 
609 La Salle st. Refers to First National and 
o Py City Banks. 
oe it, See oe 
ar SAMUEL MUDLOW 
Peoria* (Peoria) 
HENRY C. + ye and RICHARD H. RADLEY. At 
8 for Anthony & Trust Co. 
Princeton’ ( a bheededecaute Henderson & Trimble 
Quincy* (A 
my EMMON NS. Jr. Refers to Ricker National a. 
PENICK & WALL. Collections remitted on da: 
collection. we hn service. Notary in ~ & 
Refers to the State Savings, Loan & Trust Co. 
Rantoul (Cham Didcincdacdatinnaaee Thomas J. Roth 
--Phillips & Wiedemann 
ry eee acebaslDbzia-g ane oe 0. W. SHOUDY 





(See 
Rock Island* (Rock Island). CONNELLY. & CONNELLY 
Refer to Rock Island banks and R. G. Dun & Co. 


Rushville* (Schuyler)................... L. A. Jarman 
Refers to the Bank of Schuyler County. 
Saybrook (Mec aan eeecscccscececsoce gton 


Springield" ‘Ban, gamon).......STEVENS 
Piactice in State = Federal Courts. 
tention to collections. real estate, 


and Ridgely National 
(LaSalle) Pbatdeded adamantane Wi 
Sullivan* (Moultrie)................- itler & Hudson 
—— LABORED. coccscccccsceeeses no. W. Stanley 
Sycamore (De Kalb)................-.--. 
weeeeee-. Ricks & Creighton 


a. (Christian) . . 
fer to H. M. Vandeveer&Co., bankers, of this place. 
—— (Cumberland . --W.5S. Everhart 





Waukegan* (Lake) . 
Whitehall (Greene) .... 








Woodstock* McHenry) 
Yorkville* <K Diaitncucnubdadaumaenea 
- DIANA. 
Anderson* (Madison) ................. W. S$. SHELTON 
Refers to the nese Lo. 
Angola* (Steu , ae — Bratton 
Au * (De Kalb) 
Bourbon ( 
Brazil* (Cla 
Cambridge 
Columbia Cit 
Coloumbus* ( 
Refers to Irwin's Bank. 
Crawfordsville* (Montgomery).......Ristine & Ristine 
Decatur* (Adams) 
Refer to Decatur National Bank. 
Elwood (Madison) .................-.-.-. H. F. WILLKIE 
Refers to Citizens’ 
— 
(Grant) 
‘ort Wayne* (Allen) 
ROBT. LOWRY. Refers to Old National, First Na- 
tional and Hamilton National Banks. 
ZOLLARS & WORDEN. Refer to Hamiiton Nat.Bank. 
Frankfort* (Ciinton)...................- J —— C. Sait 
Frankton (Madison) ......... senaed . Farlow 
Goshen* (Elkhart)....................- Mummert 
Greentield* (Hancock)..............-- --Marsh & Cook 
reensburg* (Decatur)..............-..- - D. Tackett 
oe A ed snansodantatinida 'B. F. Thach 


maNEROD & i & — on ae 


Refer in 
KERN & BAILEY. Refer to State Bank of Indiana. 
MORRIS, NEWBERGER & cu RTIS, Comnussatah 
Bidg. Practice in Fed State and 
foots Pram non co phers, Notaries 
on tenogra’ t 
and long distance telephone in office. 
° oe lis banks; Armour & Co., 
Co. and Hanover Nat. Bank. N Y. 
NATIONAL COLLECTION AGENCY, Baldwin Block. 
attention to claims of manufacturers 
and Le eames :—Indiana National 


LEOPOLD e i ROTHSCHILD, ss North 
ey it. Collections an fey 


Merchants’ Morteeal Bent 
SPAHR & & KINGSBURY. Csllections and Commer- 


Inwood (Marea)... eteoes ~~ 











Jackeonville* (Morgan)............-...- 

Joliet* (Will)........-.+..--+-+----+- wWcCAULL. Bros, 
Rooms 7, 8 and 9, hac Building. Refer to Will 
County National Ban 
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Vinita (Ch 




















Atlantic* ( 
Baldwin (J 





































T. 









Wabash* (Wabash) 
ne (Marshall 


Principal Chief Cherok 


ational 

BUNSHEE 8 & ALLEN. 

law and collections. Prompt 
aren x poe d M ade by 

on day o t and report made return 
mail. 3 and sunegmagher in office. 


P.M 
CHAS. 


em eeeeeseweeee 


ware) .......... ELLIS & 


Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank 


( Dteshebeoncusaccees 
ith* ( . B. 

Si RD ccnescssneccscsnce Land & Gamble 
Rensselaer* (Jasper).................-.- M. F. Chilcote 
Beckport Spencer bpacnGakatescnheen J —eary by Starr 
Rockport’ RES 
Reckville* (Parke).........0csccccecese ae HUNT 
Shelbyville” (Shelby) ................ 

South Bend* (St. ——. sina DUDLEY a. ‘SHIVELY 
Refers to — <~ Studebakers and Olivers. 


* (Sullivan) 
ANTOINETTE D. LEACH. Commercial law especially. 
JOHN Ne BAYS. BAYS. Commercial law and oti. 
Haute* (Vigo)............- BEECHER ai ELLEY 
tate Bank. 


oa in the Territory. 


erokee Nation)..... 


(Dallas E. Gates 
Algona* (Kossuth)................. Gconee R. CLOUD 
Extensive commercial and trial business. 
Clinton S. Fletcher 


OS Sees 


errr rere sy 


(Linn) 
ALBERT 1. T. COOPER, Security Savings Bank _ 
Refers to Cedar Rapids National Bank and 


k. 
W.L. _ CHISSMAN. "Refers to Cedar Rapids National 
+> Security Savings Bank. 


(Scott 
ttaker Block. Commercial law ~ specialty. 
Denison’ (Crawford) ..........--..----+- 1B. CONNER 


Moines* (Polk) 
CUMMINS & WRIGHT. Refer to Iowa National and 
Valley N: Banks. 
Commercial and corporation 


ar. fers to City State Bank and Hardin Co. Ban 


Emn ets yurg* (Palo Alto)..... McCarth: AA. mall 
= Foit Madison* (Lee)............. John D. M. Hamilton 
Gian ce0d* (Milis)......ccccccccccccccccccce . Gi 

Grinnell* (Poweshiek) iosncasa testa ceil Haines & Lyman 
Ham * (Fremont)............ Hammond & Stevens 
Iowa City~ (Johnson) ................- Ranck & Wade 

Diwwcsecéovcecccesecces 
EEE 


— eae 
—y to pm National Bank of 


Peewee eww wecewsneeee 


ie ( Sntebedsactush te 0. L. Binford 
Mason City* (Cerro Gordo).........Blythe & Markley 
Mount Ayr* (Ringgold).............. . C. McMasters 
Muscatine* (Muscatine)... .. dawnei ase T. R. Fitzgerald 
Nashua (Chickasaw).................-..- W.P. Perrin 
ND ia cecisoiesscusskoesxte nas M. P. Webb 
PP GI sce ccccscccwccceccves H. 8. Winslow 
ikalooss* (Mahaska).................- James A. Rice 
Ottumwa* (Wapello)............... McElroy & Roberts 
Preston (Jackson) ......... ..-...: Send to Maquoketa 
Rock — yen) Limakwebewalnined J. K. P. Thom 
Sheldon (O’Brien) ...................... 1. N. McIN IRE 
First National _— Building. 
Sigour:ey* Cooke ssbeustieesweceeeet G. D. Woodin 
Sioux nw i 


ty* ( 
JAMES DOUGHTY. Commercial litigation and col- 
lections. Refers to Northwestern Nat. Bank. 
30-31 Metropolitan block. 
Security National 


URPHY, Rooms 
K. WILLIAMS. Refers to 
Banks. 


eee Richardson, Buck & ey = eee 
ista) Mack 


ee ee ee wer eeeeaeeseeees 
errr rrr 


INDIAN Senet 
Ardmore (Pickins).................... om pson 
pols (Creek Nation) .. “HaRRISON %. SHEPARD 


London 
WALTERHOUSE 


=“ 


...T. A. MURPHY 


al attention 
Claims present- 


—— A. P. Gibbs 
-Charles L. eg 


--G. L. JOHNSON 
‘iinet 


H. Helsell 





Pittsburg (Crawford 


Reference: Ae J. 
Topeka* (Shawnee)... 


Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co., all of Topeka. 
Wa Keeney* (Trego)...........--+------- Monroe 
Washington’ (Washington)........... —- . —_ 
Weltington™ (Sumner)...........-...- tom 
Wichita* (Sedgwick). wescescees ROWRBAU a RAUC 

Refer gwick Coun 
Winfield* ney a pecuscscesccocssccoeesss F.C. Hunt 
Yates Center* (Woodson)............--- W. H. Slavens 

KENTUCKY. 


H. D. GREGO 
Henderson* (Henderson).......... S. B. Ma D. VANCE 
Attorneys for Ohio Valley Bank. Refer to same. 
Lexington* (Fayette) ..............--esseees A. T. Herd 
LOUIS VILLE* (Jefferson 


Mayfield* (Graves) 
Middleton (Mason) .. 


Owensboro* (Daviess) 





National Bank. 


Central Nat. Bank Bldg. 
and Central National 


Atchison ee .M. & W. A. Jackson 
Belleville* (Republic)...................- W. T. Dillon 
BERNE” CEREREEE ccnccccccoccccecccseccess A.G Mead 
_ hom (Cheyenne) kidetegunadncunate R. M. Fraker 
PN cance cocatsebnaacted E. M. Connal 
Golam us* (Chero' SS RR J.P. Perkins 
Concordia* (Cloud).............- Pulsifer & Alexander 
wood Falls* (Chase) .............+ ohnston Bros 
Council Grove* (Morris).........GE0. P. ay ee 
City Attorney. Refers to Morris County Ban 
eer J.S & Siemens 
Refers to First National Bank of Dighton. 
Dodge City* (Ford).............«« enccne - Sutton 


SNIIIND cntésnncaenatonsmabinel r.L. 
Holton* (Jackson)...............- Hopkins & Hopkins 
Hexie* (Sheridan)... ccccccccsccccces ‘a 


4 
Refer to Douglas County - 
Leavenworth (Leavenworth) .......... E. N. 0. Clough 
ere Jones & Jones 
hattan™ (Riley)..............-.--.- Jobn E. Hestin 
Morien* (Mariom)......cccccccscccecces King & Kell 


Marysville* ( 

er 

Refers to the tices City Bank. 
) 
















Peewee eee e tenes aeons eeeee 


) 0. T. 
Refers to National Bank of Pittsburg and First Na- 
tional Bank, both of Pittsburg. 


Russell* (Russell)..............0-+-eseeee: H. G. Laing 

CS iicanscccnscosscesecdtsveis R. A. Lovitt 

— Fe* (Haskell)...... —_2" x rs ~ 
Mary's (Pattawatomie)...... .... Hagan r 

St. John* ‘Stafford, hvedcsdhedsintiemivuniedl JI.W A 

Seneca* (Nemaha)........... SAMUEL K. WOODWORTH 
Refers to First N. 

Smith Centre* ~ yom jubeosstocesbesbus D. M. Relihan 

ee 3. R. BROBST 


Smith, banker 





BARNETT, MILLER & BARNETT Cor. 5th & Market 
sts. Attorneys for Loui: 
German Bank. Practice in 
— ~~ gaan insurance and corporation 


BRIGHT a GRANDEIS, Cor. Fifth and Jefferson ata. 
Refer to Third National Bank and German 


WALTER DARBY, 78 Trust Bldg. Notary Public. 
Commercial 


a specialt 


Ww y: 
aaa oe om Fifth ave. Refers to Third 





fies. A. 
Ne * (Campbell)........-......--- WILL “LYONS 
fers to Newport, German — vet Neti Banks- 


(Late U.S. Attorney, District of froteke 
tice in State and Federal Courts. 


ileal ARTHUR K. HITCHCOCK 
Bank and Bank of Brooks & 







Refer to First, Merchants’ 
8, Citizens’ Bank, The 


‘Doses & STOKER 


ie Banking Co. and 
State and Federal 


EORGE wW. _ 
Reters to Pint 





Practice in all all State and Federal 


LOUISIANA. 


JOSEPH N N. PWOLFSON. © Carondelet at. 


te eet eee eeweweeeeae 


eee eee eee eee) 


Commercial lawyer and not ublic. 
First tee of ye ey 
Lewiston (Androscoggin)............+...-- 


and Canal Natio: 
Kno: 


Feet ee een ewer eeneee 


MARYLAND. 
* (Anne Arundel)........ Frank 


sts. Mercantile law and 


Ww. - RALEIGH, io H 
AA ” Protective 


reau. Notary. 


e Bldg. Mercantilelaw 


saeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeee 
ween eeee eens 
eee eee eens eeenee 


BOSTON* (Suffolk) 


folk Nationa) Bank. 


First National Bank of W: 
JOHN HASKELL BUTLER, Gie d 
CARPENTER & TOWLE, 10 Eis Tronenth ok. 

and corporation 





law. Refer to 
Trust Co. 


ecccccesccce ---- THOS, b> 


Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rou; .-Read & 
ge ge) -- Goodale 


om Pek (Assenaion).-....;-; Hdmiu be 
arksville* Miscccctess e 

Monroe" (Ouachita) tecccccccccccccscce : : Shobes 
New Orleans* (Orleans) 


(Or 
es , MOORE & DUFOUR, | Orleans and 


erences furnished on 
MERRICK ry C1, 220 Carondelet st. Refer 
at’l, Louisiana Nat'l and Bank of 
Cummaneeiiiee yes | First N.B. Chie 
A. 3. PETERS, 606 Gravier st. Commercial law 
-  collgctions. aor to Citizens’ Bank and 


& Clason 
sob aceuetaenll JAMES ARCHIBALD 


( ) M. 
Portland* (Cumberiand) ............... éé0.F sores 
98 Exchange st. Ry Portland Savings Bank 


BALTIMO —— 
SHRIVER, BARTLETT & CO., St. Paul and Baltimor 
oem. 










pplication, 


Refers te 





H. Stockett 


as to bility: National Bank 
Rational Exchange Bank and WesteroN 


Beak card on 
nae COLLECTION 10N (AGENCY, Dotty ces 
ah a ty & — Co. of 


annie DOWNS. on dts, 418 Le 418 Law a lildg., Oo 
mercial! and and corporation matters 
agg & HOFFMAN, 220 ba ine Place, Bldg. 


& Galeton fe 


Collections a 
to People’s Bank, Merchants Nat. Bank, 7 
Exchange Bank & Commercial & Farmers’ B’k. 
oT & COLLECTION —s 


649 and 651 


collections. 
Bel Air* ( hic cthdakesdedal FRANK A. — 
Commercial lections. 


‘ers to Seo 


Marshall Haines 
Frederick* (Frederick) .......... = «BAKER JOHNSON 










MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams (Berkshire)... ................-.+. N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) .........-....--.--- “Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst ( seaiines chpiwaecedenctil Send to Hol; 
Ashburnham (Worcester).......... Send to Fitch 
Attleboro (Bristol) ...........-..-..- PHILIP E. BRA 


Refers to First National Bank of Attleboro, N 
Attleboro Nat'l Bank and Attleboro Sovng 3 Bank. 
Barnstable* (Barnstable) ................-- Day & Day 


-Day 


JOHN E. ABBOTT, 85 Devonshire street. Refers to 
International Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co., 


HENRY AUSTIN, 28 State st.. (also Commissioner of 
Insolvency) and souny Public. Refers to Suf- 


eg oo L. —. 178 Devonshire st. Refers to 
ional Bank. 
Eow. c. BATES, o7 67 Equitable Building. Refers 
estboro 


R. C. BAYLDONE, 81 Milk st. (See card.) 
“Globe lobe Bldg., 244 Wash 


Commercial 
Old Colony 















erpen Meee ERSE SEE FER | _22E 872 . . 


ada adav & 


——— = 
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> BF pecton—Con Eaton RE PE Rosedale* (Bolivar) 
E. Moss FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections CHARLES SCOTT. (Chas. Scott, President Bank 
Refer, specialty. Reference:—Freeman's National (Benzie) E. R. Chandler ) 
Bank and Hamilton National Bank, Boston. Gladwin* a ieddnn éecenececncces J. T. Campbell MOORE & CLARK. Refer to Bank of Rosedale. 
& Ling JAS. Pay f peag SG, Ene ine Grand twfooo S's Vicksburg* (Warren)..............Dabney & 
can rowder 8 08 
DFFMAN INTERSTATE LAW CO.,105 Samneret. Sprague & | "°'G AL a Ola Nationa 
| burn, Grand ids. 
| CHARLES w. TANES, 84 #4 Summer st. Commercial want N NORRIS, “coms M7 and 18 Norris Building. 
: ln gad seen, Beer Sr mera eo 
an urers’ Nation: 0 
Bh oiitionehiaee meant | erg cabins et 
Sami core, President. Kendall, Moore & Burbank, TAGGART, "KiAPPEN 41 Denison aust Mik _ 
supe — om ogg At Ref “a @ Mount Vernon ration, commercial law and collections. Refer 
MOULTON, LORING 4 STORING. 31 State st. Refer ’ 
ans jn Sa Trust Co. and the Globe Na- 
ation 


meaD’s LEGAL & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 20 Devon. 


pee H. Read, Attorney at Law, Pres’t. é AS CITY* (Jackson) 
B., Chie, SPRAGUE & WASHBURN, i 105 Sumner st. Refer to Kalamasoo* (Kalemsasee deman & Adams AGATIS & SCHOOLEY, N. Y. Life Bldg. Refer to 
vial law Mount Vernon National Bank. (See card.) ) Metropolitan tan National Bank and Bradstreet’s. 
ank ang Brockton (Plymouth) we Oy. to City Nat'l and Ingham County Sav. Banks. CHAS. F. MUSSEY, 515 Main st. Commercial and 
Brookfield ( Henry Cotte Maniatee* (Manistee) .E. Ww. le 
mercial ambridge* (Middlesex) Marquette* (. . H. EDW. 
Refers to First National Bank. Midland* (Midland) 5 Manager Inter- tion Agency. 
k Welly Mount Pleasant* (Isabella. . .......-F. H. Dodds S. M. WEST, 504 Temple Block. Refers to Hon. 
hatcher Muskegon" Giesiege). . J, MacDONALD John F. Dillon, New York City. 
Fiehburs (W Niles (Berrien).. 5 William J. Gilbert | Kirksville* (Adair) 
Mitchel CHA — a “t. if. BLOOD. Specialty — Depositions, : a y 
Western corporations. ‘on P eee 
ndrewy one. * 4 GAYOER. Refers to Wachusett National | Port Huron™ (St. Blair). ..--Harvey § 
Mitchel Romeo (Macomb).........--..----- c. ¢. THORINGTOR 
n Scott --Ches. A. Raceell Refere to Citizens’ National Bank 
- Haley 4 to Holyoke Sogiee 
t Potter John J. Winn |. DEMOREST, Eddy Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- 
Downes JOHN R. CALLAHAN “an in all courts. Collections and commercial 
am pel] law a specialty. Thoroughly equipped collec- Clair) 
ioral i 0. Be = 4 SS se (Rast Sent a Poplar Bia Len = BS h in P lar Bina. 
ire) an ngs ts) t Saginaw. ‘ers to any ouse ‘op! 
Hcial. Lowell (Middlesex) CHAS. #. CONANT JENNER E. MORSE,1 2 Heavenrich Block (EastSide). Princeton* (Mercer).......----------+-+=+- J. B. EVANS 
(Lason Refers to Prescott National Bank. Refers to People’s Savings Bank. (See card. a - attention ee collections and the negotiation 
tIBALD Send to _——, WOOD & JOSLIN, 4, 5 and 6 Merrill Block, op prime mortgage loan as A aot —- — 
= wMiddleae) per pone tg Me oe Ey avi St. Fi : oh (Buphauan).. STAUBER & CRANDALL 
y ME) ccccccocscccccoces ter ce. e Pp collection department. oseph* 
eee Melrose (Middlesex) = HARDING & LYNDE Refer to all Saginaw banks, Circuit Judges, and eT 7; ce Bazk Building. 
Corn Boston. wholesale houses. . LOUIS. 
» Bank Milford (Middlesex) Sand Beach (Huron) bee JAMES M. LEWIS, Commercial Building. Reference: 
New Bedford (Bristol) . --- Alex. M. = Geatapend Sault Ste. Marie* (Chippewa ...Oren & Webster Fourth National Bank. 
tlefield rt (Essex)... H. Jones | Sturgis (St. Josep ‘i - ....T. C. Carpenter MILLS & GRANT, 204 North Third st. Attorneys 
- Grant Fewton (Middlesex) W.é aW.s. SLocuM Three Rivers (St. J h)-R. R. Pealer & Geo. E. Miller for R. G. Dun & Co. 
Moore Office also at 725 Washington st., Boston. (See card.) | Traverse City* (Grand Traverse) ......... P. C. Gilbert GERRIT H. TEN oe oy Sth st. Refers 
Eaton Pittafield* (Berkshire) E. M. West Bay City (Bay) See to State Bank. 
~ 3 ++ Ypellant (Wash ee Stocklan (Oma scat ca © a 
ti ( tenaw) . C. e ar Coun 
Savannah* (Andrew) 
time Sera oe — ALLEN & BARRETT. Refer to Third Nat'l Bank 
— — BURT, Collection son at “5: BASS | SANGREE & LAMM. Ref ia Nat'l Bank. 
stead D.E.WEBSTER.  Tofors to First Nat Slaver* 
o) L Lar WARDING ay LYNDE yh 
Co. of Williams Cc. T. CRANDALL, 424 Chamber of Commerce. Mer- 
Curley cantile, tion and mining law. Refers 
boned John E Abbott |  weway CARDNER, Zl Torrey’ Eide. Attorney | W 
L orre 4 Atto 
slg. GEO. KRESS for Security Bank of Duluth. (See card.) Webb City (Jasper) 
ey DAY. Ba ~~ and —_ MONTANA 
2 i ttlefiela co! ons a specialty er to an - 
Refers RICE, oor cima & RICE Dulath, and St. Paul National Bank, St Paul. 
+4 Refer to any bank or business house here. (See ca L. A. Mott 
. 7 
nd 61 MICHIGAN. TTS 
W.H. Leeman Hamilton ( 
cou --s----3.D. Van Dyke | Helena* ( 
10 Seo- W. L. Comstock S E. aa Bloc 
MOSPIPIELD & FIFIELD, OL Lamber Exch FW AS WMT: Goll Stok, Commerc 
aa City" (Ba W. H. Briggs ee EDWARD C. RUSSELL. Practices in United States 
V ilson WILLIS S. T MEADE, Cranage Block. General law LAWRENCE. TRUESDALE & CORRISTON ( (James W. d State Courts. 
Lewis a Prompt attenti to collecti Lawrence, Hiram C. ‘Truesdale, Frank T. Cor- le 
‘urner beoneen. (fee card.) caneee riston), 236 to 243 ‘Boston Block. Attorneys | White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)..A. N.C. Bainum 
laines VAN KLEECK & ANNEKE. Attorneys for and refer rst National Bank. NEBRASKA. 
NSON to Universal Credit Association. Refer also mennick 7 MERRICK, 736 to 738 Lumber Ex- A * ON 
to Second National Bank, Bay City Bank and change. Commercial, corporation and insur- uburn* ( 
Scott all county officials. nee — eo a specialty. Refer to Beatrice* 
ratton Bellaire’ (Antrim) e 
; Bell Benton Harbor (Berries de. THE. UNITED D CLAIM AGENCIES, Rooms 511 te 513 | Benk * ¢ y) 
arnes Croswell (Sanilac). . ae Ty a Wright Block, 322 to 324 Hennepin ave. A. A. | Central City* (Merrick) seeeeceeeeeens J. E. Dorshi 
snider DETROIT* (Wa Anderson, Attorney, Manager. Collections in David Citys (Butler) TW. 
BOWEN sats & WHITING, 80 to 85 Moffat Si ten be hate Gee Refers to City National Ge Gontral Nebraska National 
Bix! office. Refer to Germania Bank. an t Nation 
= Sa A Montere® (Chippers sev Lyader 4. Smith | Pathe Geen MANTIGAN BARNES 
card.) oornead* (Clay) - ; cccece win A 
h Redwing* (G bue).. Hoyt & Johnson 
Miah PCE SELL, ie sr name me, Prin | ne gy a 
North attention to collections and commercial litiga- Soins Goat (eeerna) Geo. B. ——— 
Bank. tion Refer to McLellan & Anderson Sav. B'k. | Saint James” (Watonwan) Feeterio 5. stan 
- Day METCALF B. HATCH, Attorney and Manager of | 5% Paul (Ramsey) «5-3. o-oo nos a meee ee = 
The Credit & Collection Co.. Bubl Block. Re- 412 New York Life Build iE. Refers to Merchants 
ors to fers to John L. Harper & Co., banker d pene Dee. (se care.) 
: Co, Dime Savings Bank. (Seecard) | St, Peter* (Nicollet) 
WM. L. JANUARY, 12 Telegraph Block. Send de- | Stillwater (Washington) 
ner of tailed statement with each claim, to secure re ray hants’ Bank of Wi 
» Suf- prompt action an and prompt remittance. Refers sternege ” i 188 aac a ee 
Gen. A. Alger. . 
re to FRANK e ROBSON, Those Q ; eal neon - — IN-& STONE, 1104 O st. Refer to Columbia 
Refers to Detroit Nat'l Bank. (See card.) ) . B. Pratt ana — ATRICK &EUBANK, Richards Blk. 
re to Sarl & oe 10 Butler tte Commercial, | Greenville* (Washington) . = _ - r 


a A . Nebraska collec tions 
d real estate la Greenwood ‘ (Leflore) 3. HARWOOD. ES & PETTIS. Aneress for First 
PHILIP'T. T. VAN 7 TILE, 413 Hammond Bldg. Personal | Holly Spring* (Marshall)..................- R. F. Fant National Bank. : 
attention given to every collection. Special | Jackson* (Hinds) e & Ward | McCook*(Red Willow) 
facilities for makin ions in the State. | Meridian* (Lauderdale) iwcintosit 4 McINTOSH Nebraska City* (Otoe) 
Refers to Detroit National Bank, and Bankers’ Commercial , a peempane and collections. Norfolk* ( m) 
National Bank, Chicago. Natches* (Adams Ernest E. Brown Refers to the Norfolk National Bank. 


E 








gE 








ARTHUR A. STEARNS, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 815 Society for Savings Building, CLEVELAND, OF 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION A SPECIALTY. 
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—— 
North Platte* (Lincoln)..............-. - J. 8. Hoagland : Schenectad renectady sie coeian 
Oakdale* (Antelope)....--. TIM, B. Putney itis Linge? 2 or fe ane cad ee ee 
* (Douriag Albuquerque* (Bernalillo)-..... THOS. N. WILKINSON 
Refers e oF Commerce 0: 8 
On Sone et en AE | ug oP FoGuas | “BENEDICT BOE, 08 mo. 
im NIOD) «-- «+6 ---008 ose cesyans nd to Clayton 
CHARS  LODINGIERS Rr tun to Omaha Nat. Bank. | Las Vegas (San Miguel..-..........-. W. B. BUNKER FRANK c. V6, SANGENT, 3 324-325 Kirk Block. Colle 
EDMUND G. McGILTON, 411 Karbach Block. Re- | Refers to First and San Miguel National Banks, WILSON b WELLE Larned 
fers to Omaha National, First National and | Sante Fe* (Santa Fe).........., 7 --George W. Knaebel ——. “4 Larned. Bldg. Refer to Bank 
German Savings Banks. ’ Charges reasonable. | 50°orro* (Socorro)...........---e00--+- ---J. D. Brooks Teewneten oe Lewi 
WALTERS COLLECTION CO. (Incorp.) First Nation. = enn bene > ioun P. 
al Bank Building. Chas. E. Walters, President. NEW YORK. yy moe te Fe aitenti 
a_i REE H. M. UTTLEY | Albany* (Albany)...........----------- Mills & Bridge | collections and comm on give 
Refers to E)khorn Valley Bank. (See card.) Amasterdam(Montgomery). Westbrook, Burke & Hoover | Utica* (Oneida) AYLE: SWORT 
Ord* (Vall L. Hall . - ica* (Onenda)...........- $s H & SHUMWay 
DE nkiwknsecwsascnsaniannae omas L. Auburn* (Cayuga)...... Underwood, gs 2 & Seward Refer to Central Bank of Oneida. 
Pawnee City* (Pawnee)...............-- Story & Story | Batavia* — iustadasaqbenbuce E. Webster | Virgil (Cortland) 
Rising City (Butler)...................-...- DAY (Broome; Watertown* (Jefferson)... ‘® 
—_ . aie City Bank and Commercial Bank. ELIFFORD $. ARMS. General Practice. Courts. | Whitehall (Washin 
Rushville* (Sheridan) ............------.. : Collections. White Plains* (W 
Schuyler (Colfax)... nsephinakenananione’e E. F Hodsdon | Broc | Ee es. Roch: 
Sewands (Sewa na) ees 6 iangreestiny, sr mee ~~} 0 e) Send to ester | Yonkers (Westchester) 
a a RRs ccccacces ennedy & Learn: 26 » 
Stanton’ (Stanton). .-....csccaeeeeeees 1.'N. Vining operation ee NORTH CAROLINA. 
wenn (Wayne). beupsdhebenseenesens ¥. M. No Buftalo* ( Ashboro* (Randol 134 
est Point* (Cuming).................- Uriah Branner ety R. & CLARENCE 0. CARRUTH, 52 White © al Bask High Pa to Commercial h 
NEVADA. Bldg Collections and corporation law. De | wu “CHAMMER, “Notary Public. Refer toXy 
Austin* (Lander) ...........-.----0+++0+++- J.B. Egan | CLINTON & CLARK. 24 West Seneva st. dttorneys eae Dae of High Evan, &. 
Carson City* (Urmaby)..........--0cccccseeee- T. Coffin for Bank of Commerc Asheville* ( Buncombe: 
Reno* (Washoe).............ccsssse0eee Baker & Hines | © GENERAL COLLECTION AGENCY OF BUFFALO, Casthage* (Mere) . 3W6. W. WiNSBALE. Colne 
Virginia* (Story)...............000000- I. W. Whitchee Erie County Rank Bldg. Geo. 8. Hull, Atvy, | Charlottes (Mecklenburg)......;... CLARKSON & Outs 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Geo. W. Stone 
Dearborn & Chase 
=p D. aa | 
( ) Somerswort 
Franklin (Merrimack) eee AMES E. BARNARD 
: Mercantile litigation a specialty. 
Frankhn Falls (Merrimack).......... Send to Frank)in 
Ser Twitchell & Libb 
Great Falls (Strafford) ........... Send to Somerswort 
Keene* (Cheshire) ............-. Batchelder & Faulkner 
ee ree Jewell & Stoone 
NS dO I Fletcher Ladd 
Manchester (Hillsboro)...Burnham, Brown & Warren 
Nashua* (Hillsboro)................ William J. McKa 
Newport* (Sullivan)..................-..--- A. 8. Wait 
Portsmouth (Rockingham) .......... William H. Paine 
Rochester (Strafford)............ Send to Somersworth 
Somersworth (Strafford).............. WM. F. RUSSELL 
Refers to Somersworth National and Somersworth 
Savin — of this city. 
EE Sinn us caccissndddasnimeiinl Cc. E. W “ 
Wolfboro ( Carroll Nasiiindisiedss anwedaen William C. 
NEW JERSEY. 
(Hudson) Se JerseyCi 
As! Park (Monmouth)........... , Prosbold 
on ie (Aa i sas y city 
onne ( Dod our, 
Betaees! (Warne rial a Daal 
Bordentown (Burlington).............. E. An’ 
Bound Brook (Somerset). ......... Robert R. La Monte 
Gape May City: (Cape May)... 
(Cape May)...... 
aera (Walon) POT LAETETS RICHARD F. HENRY 
108 Broad oak 
fn ys (Hunterdon).............-. 
* (M eremaewer- FREDERICK 1 PA KER 
Refers to Central N (See card.) 
Hackensack* (Bergen).................. . W. Berdan 
ks RE: H. W. Hunt 
(Hudson) ..Send to R.B.Seymonr, Je City 
| eee Se dos poiisinersddoioss Alex. C. Young 
OHN H. PALMER, Fuller Bldg. Prompt attention 


a wh to collections and commercial litigations. 
to First N: Bank, Jersey ( ity. 
R.B. SEYMOUR. Commercial law and organization 


of ne in this State. Refers to First 


National Bank. 
Long Branch (Monmonth)............ John W. Slocum 
Matawan (Monmonth)..............-. Send to Freehold 
Pl SID svc cswccescorns Willard W. Cutler 
—_— Holl ee pAdismanke Walter A. Barrows 
ew! * 


DANIEL F. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 


GILBERT t T ELLIOTT LAW CO., 523 Prudential Bldg. 
_ a! Jd “el Exchange National Bank, 


cordon + Sei HAMILTON, 791 Broad st. Collections 
JOHN | — EAD, 622-623 Prudential Building. 
U. 8. an e Court 


jioner. 
New Brunswick* ox" (Muldleses) 

Van Chest, Daly & Woodbridge 
aaa vid R. Snover 
Passaic (Passaic).................-.-.--. m. W. Scott 
Paterson* (Passaic)................-- on E Herton 
Plainfield (Union)............... REED CODDINGTON 


Babcock Bldg. Refers to First se Bank 






Princeton (Mercer). A. Dennis 
CD SS I. L. Hunt 
ik (Monmouth)............. Applegate & Hope 

ng een Dvdasines wtaiiciehe James L. Griggs 

“THE” BLECKMAR COMPANY. (C. F. Sanderson.) 
— ercial law and collections. Refers to the 


renton Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
NEVIN’. — 9 East State st. Collections and 


Woodbridge (Middlesex) oinntiesil EPHRAIM CUTTER 
M specialty. 
Woodbury* (Gloucester)........... oooeee-- Lewis Starr 


ar 9 ay > and reports. = to Fidelity 


Trust & Guarantee Co. an ueen Cit 
UNITED MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION. (locort) 
0 D. S. Morgan Building. Sprague, M«or, 
hl & Brownell. attorneys. Collections 
and reports. (See card.) 
FP Clntetie) cccccccccceess enry M. Field 
Catakill™ ( | Ree james B. OLNEY 
Refers to Catakill N 
Corning (Seon soesnsseosedeuaaale Send » Rochester 
(Ste =); ecccecescoscoocccese 
Cortland* (Cortland)............... ion é “WINSLOW 


Foas 
qua) S See 

* (Chemung) ..... WEREWOEEN 8 & "MANDEVILLE 

Attorneys for State Bank ; £)mira Savings Bank ; 





New York State Association of Hard ware Jobbers. 
Fairport (Monroe) ................-- to Rochester 
Geneva (Ontario)...............+-++«- . L. Bac! 
Glens Falls (Warren)................ A. Armstrong, Jr. 
Homer (Cortiand).........c0.cesece- Send to Cortland 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe) ............ Send to Rochester 
Hornelisville (Steuben).............. Chas. Conderman 
Hudson* (Columbia) ..................- A. F. B. Chase 
Ithaca* (Tom — alia dabiabad Daitiaoadl James L. Baker 
Jamestown ( aspenean). Fowler & Weeks 


Johnstow u* (Fulton) ............- "FAYETTE E. MOYER 
_ Refers te Dradetwect’ 8 and the Johnstown Bank. 

J. G. Westbrook 

Dasadvcoscscsnencesed Joshaa Gaskill 


Malone (Frank'in) 
FREDERICK G. PADDOCK. References: Veople’s 
National Bank and Farmers’ National Bank. 
M Send to Cortland 
Middletown (Orange) ............... John C. R. Taylor 
Mount Vernon ( 5.0m r & Crawford 
Newburgh (Orange) .. ease Jonathan Deyo 
New Rochelle ( estchester) . cecccce . John F. Lambden 
NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOOTH & DEANE, 271 Broadway. General law 
—> Collection department. Cornelius S. 
mys Notary. Refer to N. Y. Herald, Wal- 
lace & Sons, Merchants’ Refrigerating, Co., &c. 
—, Leet & DWIGHT, suite 160-2 60, 96 
and 6 Wall at. (See card.) 
GILBERT | ELLIOTT LAW CO., 206 Broadway. (See 


MonEHOUSE & Anny dogg Broadway. Commercial 
RUSSELL, ROBINSON & WINSLOW, 253 Broadway. 


Consulting Counsel: Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, Insurance and Corporation Law. 








Niagara Falls (Niagara)... .......- Ely, Dudley & Cobn 
Ogaensburg (St. Lawrence).......... Lonis Hasbrouck 
Oneonta (Oteaga)........cccccccccccese Melville Keyes 
Oswego* eeeereceesosr == 0ssedes -.--P. W. Cullinan 
U.P erre S. S. Wallis 
Peekskill ( esichester) ecosacescesoocsons H. Baxter 
Penn Yan* (Yates)....... John T Knox 
Platts CE atadadadadcatctead S. A. Kellogg 
te (St. Lawrence) . Hawkins 
hkeepsie* (Dutchess 
“FRED E. ACKERMAN, Refers to Fallkill National 


and Farmers & Manufacturers’ Nat'l Banks. 

BEN). mM. Yor 56 Market st. Refers to Fall- 
kill and City National Banks. (See card.) 

MARTIN HEERMANCE (Ex-District Attorney of 

Dutchess aenve- Refers to Ponghkeepsie 

National 

Rhinebeck (Dutchess) . viewiacekpanedl Martin Heermance 


(Monroe 
SELDEN S. BROWN, 337 338 Powers Bldg. Prac- 
tices in City. State and > car courts. Refers 
to Traders’ National Bank 





CHARLES ROE, 1002-1004 Wilder Building. (See 
card back page.) 

i i cin eecaccccwscscessssseus ae a Klock 
Salamanaca ms occ senagee cs 
> may 4 b ae : GRENVILLE wu V INGALSBE 
Saratoga Sprin Saratoga) cccccccccccs 

Refers to First National Bank. 
we, (Ulater)......0.-2000- -EGBERT a 

in Saugerties 
ties Savings Bank. 





Practice in all courts. Refer to Commercial Ny 
tional and First National Banks. 
Durham* (Darham)....Sbhepherd, Manning & Foushe 
Fayetteville* (Cumberland)..JNO. W. wns DALE. Co. 
lections. 
Greensboro* (Guilford) 





Wilmington* (New Hanover).......... P. 
Refers to any bank in Wilmington. 

Winston* (Forsythe).............. WATSON & BUXTON 
Prompt attention given to all business. Attorneys 
for First Nat. Bank. Refer to all Winston banks 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Bismarck* (Burleigh) -- -... -- Frank V. Barnes 


Devil's Lake* (Ramsey)...........-.--- E. A. 
Dickinson" (Stark)............... ALBERT J. BU 
Colleetions a speci Refers to First Nat. 
lendale (Dickey) ..........++.««++-.-++--- A. T. Cole. 
UN GIR s so cconccopcenncsmunaes B. MORRILL 


‘FRED 
Office: First National Bank Block. Refers to First 


Hillsboro* (Traill).........-..---0e0---+e++.d- F. Selby 
Mandan* (Morgan) ...............---++-+-- B. W. Shar 
Northwood (Grand Forks) ............-- M. V. Linwel 
Wapheton* (Richland).............--..- W. E. Pure 


Akron* (Summit) 
E. C. HOUSEL, 109 South Howard st., Rooms 142 
attention given to collections and com- 


mercial law. Refers to First National Bank. 
Amherst (Lorain) ...........22--0-++ee00+-- dee 
— CARRIER). oc ccccccccscccese R. W. 
rus*® (Crawford) ..........ccccce- Edward Vollrath 
: Gaile P CED . ccccoccoccoccesseets D. ‘David Og 
‘ambridge* (Guernsey) ........-----.+---- 

Canton* (Stark)............ ....---- FRANK P. 

Refers to the Farmers’ Bank. (See card.) 
Carroliton* (Carroll).........-..-.--- Holder & Oglevee 
Chillicothe* (Ross)...........-..--- Albert Douglas, Jr. 


tN SOB é howanD. “Bye Building. Membens 
2 os em 
0 Second and Fourth National Banks. 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 35 Smith 
J. Cushing, Mgr. J.B. Kelley, Co 
eran = corporation, insurance law and 
collections. References: Any bank, or 
nent wholesale hoase in the city. 

BENJAMIN H. COX, 36 East Fourth st. Corpor 
tion commercial litigation. Refer to Mereh- 
ante’ National Bank. 

JOSEPH COX, Jr., Room 22, Chamber of Commerce 
Buildin neefers to Fourth and Merchass 


Natio: 

DAVID JAS. DAVIS” "St. Paul Building. Manage 
National C Collecting Co. (See ca 

JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber Bd Building. 
Refer to Equitable National Bank, Members¢# 
Attorneys National Clearing House. 


Circleville* Sitanen Sreutnaed Samuel W. Courtright 


Cleveland* ( 
JAS. a. wt LIA 3. 204 Su st. Commercial 
w and collections. tions. —“ 


Central a Union National Banks and 


JOHN 0. 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers 
Cleveland National Bank. 


Colambay" (Franklin) 
EARNHART & SWARTZ Weiter ny 3 bay; 'S 
ee spre 8 FF tal 


k and Fi 
THOMPSON CARTER 4 PULREY, 105 fy S 4 Boats 
Merchants 


HARRY. Hy WILSON. Room 
Collecti 


ons and comm law a sp 
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MORDECAI & GADSDE 





ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 43, 46 & 47 BROAD STREET, CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 


COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 








THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 

















cides ‘k PIS 








Collections . pmmaeet 
SE  ditccancecscessacssnsdnt J. ¥F. McNeal 
Mosalon® (Union) Suacecceoccsceccocoees J.E Griffith 
.. Pease, ees ~ & » Some 
A. eee 
Mount Vernon (Knox) 
New Philadelphia’ ‘(Puscarawes)....... 

Collections and commercial law. Refers to Ex- 


key i nectsshoneansadaaene J. 





oe | 


= 


TleNny $f $s. BUNKER, 318 Madison street. Refers to | 
Bradst: gency. 
THOMAS DUNLAP, 508 National Union Building, 
H Second National Bank. 
Ubrichs ville Cesemenwen)... 
Yan Wert" (Van Wert) 


Refers to Van Wert National Bank. 
Warren* (Trumbull) 


sens 
zee 


E 


45> 


Fee 


Washing onU. ~ P os nem my, | Patton & Marchant 
DR senkeubecenes andses 

Y itown* (Mabontag) beastbviehed J. Calvin Ewing 

laneerill . Howard K. Buker 


fi 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


sher) TROYNTON & 8, Cappage H 
4 Bank of Kingfisher and Commercial Bank. 


Norman* ( Mea eaai nndadoonnbesiimninall 

we mers CAR 
I tenccdccnseseccmincadiehen 
Stilwater* (P: 





(Multnomah) 
EMMONS & EMMONS, 609 to 612 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. Attorne 
ses gd —_ Offices fy 


Onn " WHALLEY, 415 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
See card.) 


8s for Emmons As- 


Mays, ainsienen * Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


KAUPFMAN. aeons tw Lehigh Valley 


Trust & posit 
JAS. L. SCHAADT, Dist.A mney for Lehigh county. 
Refers to Allentown or Second National Banks. 


41.8. CEISENRING. Commercial Law and Collec- 
—_ 7 ng Solicitor for First National 


ank of Altoona. 
HORACE G. STOVER, Rooms 6 & 7, Nicholson Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Beaver Falls (Beaver) Gilbert I L. Ebe hart 


Bethlehem (Northampton) Send to South ‘Bethlehem 
McKean Meee, & Byles 

Brockway ville Jefferson) 

Refers to the Brock wayville PTS. oe 

le* (Jefferson) ........ auecscite J 
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* (Mon “y Clearfield* (Clearfield)............ ROLAND D. SWOOPE | Columbia* (Richland).............. Francis H. Weston 
, E. BEEGHLY, Davis Bldg. Culostions and com- Refers to the Bradstreet Co. Greenville* (Greenville) 
mercial law. (See card back page.) | _—=—| Commeliaville (Fayette).............-.-.. Wm. A. H ag moe | LAW ASSOCIATION, Lancet gee 
GOTTSCHALL, BROWN & CRAWFOR D. Maxw Mooney & Counsel. Commercial, cor. 
Temple. Refertoallbanks. § 2 | Eirfe* (Eirie).........cccccce cccccccccnn orce & Yard poration, —- law and collections. Ref. 
00D, 38-39 Callahan Bank Bug .-E. H. Lamberton erences: y bank, or prominent wholesale 
tions and commercial law a speci Gettysburg* (Adams).................--.- Geo. Benner house in the ‘ity. 
to the wv Nat'l Bank and the * 7 ; | groseabere’ a Sisacde seal S) . er h a” (Orangeburg)........... . 
__, PRS urg*™ (Daupbin)...........-- Det Spartanbarg* (Spartanburg)...-....... Nicholls & Jones 
mercial law and collections. ‘Sine salaaes Hazelton (Luzerne)............... T. HOWARD PARDOE 
cot ; Commercial collections promptly attended to. Re- SOUTH DAKOTA. 
niinbee ce ceucase cesses orace A fers to Ma: kle Banking & Trust Co. berdeen* (Brown) ......-.--..-.---..E. T. TAUBMAN 
iensaminaseseaanst A.W. Hollidaysburg* (Blair)...............Robert W. Smith Refers to First N. B. and Bldg. mee 4 oO 
Refer to Dennison Deposit Bank. Honesdale* (Wayne)...............-0000+4 A. T. Searle | Bangor (Walw Dicnsccescansssaaabaseal W. R. Green 
Saaudus sethdvenasccdece mond 8. Dye | Johnstown (Cambria).............. .H. H. Kuhn | Canton* (Lincoln).....................-M. E. ph 
pdauiteeeeeeeds kOb% ee 3 H. Griswold. Lancaster* (Lancaster)....-...-...... WM. H. KELLER | Chamberiain* (Brule)....................C. C. Morrow 
Findlay* (Hancock) Refers to People’s National Bank, Lancaster Trust | Deadwood* —— sanacaceauciead & Edmonds 
Co. and Peop e's Trust Co. Flandreau* (Moody).............---- HARRY D. JAMES 
Galion (Crawford) pipatedesessonaveeedsny J W. Coulter | Leb *( Dndtacnccsacsncsanad Capp & Schock Refers to M County Bank. 
Minsadwes ccccscescosneéenteses Lewistown* (Mifflin)................. Howard O. Lantz | Hot Sprin _ mere lid seenasadada Loomis S. Cull 
Greenville* (Darke) Lock Haven* (Clinton) ............. J. R. YOUNGMAN | Huron* (Beadle) ............. Ssccccseouss John L. Pyle 
Hamilton* (Butler) .................... Commercial matters given special — Madison* (Lake) wecccccscesccccceccessse 
Hillsboro* (Highland)...................... Mauch Chunk* (Carbon) .........-....Fred Bertolette | Mitchell* (Davisan)................... H. E Hitchcock 
feccccsctedsinsseses McKees papers (Allegheny) ......+.2+.0- H. L. Christy | Mound City* (Campbeil)...............-A. Sutherland 
Jackeon* (Jackson)... ..........----++0++ Meadville* (Crawiord)..............-.Joshua Douglass | Pierre* (Hughes)...............0.0+++---- D W.M 
Milton (Northumberland)........... "FRANK M. REBER Rapid City* (Pennington) ........... Giias. W. BROWN 
Lancaster* (Fairtie!d) Refers to the Milton Trust & Safe oa Co. Refers to Penni County Bank. 
) 


Mount Carmel (Northumberland). . 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland). 
New Castle* (Lawrence 


. B. Faust 
; he svin A. Cort 
 ageahhiehhadaata W. H. FALLS 

Refers to National k of Lawrence County. 

Norristown* (Montgomery). .... WM. F. DANNEHOWER 
Oil City (Venango)...................-. . Wm. McNair 
PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 

A.j. &L. J. BAMBERGER, €6 Chestnut st. General 
practice, commercial law and collections. Refer 
to Commercial National Bank and John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia, and H. B. Claflin Co., N.Y. 

CARR & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. Collections 
a specialty. Commercial law, real estate, con- 
veyancing. Notary in office. References by per- 
mission: Tradesmen's National Bank; . H. 
Grevemeyer & Co., C. M. Bailey's Sons & Co., 
F. A. Hoyt & Co. The Janeway Co. and Carey 
Bros., branches of the National Wall Paper Co. 

4. R. CASSEL, 329 Drexel Bldg. Corporation, com- 
a law and collections. Kefers to P. P. 

nford, cashier National Bank of Republic. 





NORTON & NORTON, 1326 Chestnut st. Law and 
collections. Reliable correspondents in all 
large cities. Refer to Commonwealth Title 


Insurance & Trust Co. 

JAS. C. SELLERS, Drexel Bidg. Refers to Provident 
Life & Trust Co. 

WAGNER & COOPER, 251 South Fourth st. Refer to 
R. G. Dun & Co. The Mercantile Agency, at 


any office. 
PITTSBURG* ( eny) 
JOSEPH BRIEL, % Diamond st. Refers to Anchor 
Savings Bank. 
Potteville* ——— peesecess.cocese S. B. EDWARDS 
Reading* (Berks)..............00-00-++- H. A. Zieber 
Ridgeway* Elk. hLequsesecesscoacess George A. Rathbun 


me < (Lackawanna) 
M. C. RANCK, 136 Wyoming ave. (See card.) 
eeu pine Book Bie, —~ Gavings 
it& t and Scrauton 
& Trust Co. 


Bank 
C. S$. WOODRUFF, New Repnblican Bldg. 


Refers 
to Dime it & Discount Bank and Third 
National Bank. 

South Bethlehem (Northampton) ..... J. D. Brodhead 


my, counsel for the E. P. Wilbar Trust Co. 


S8anb: mmberiand)........HARRY S. KNIGHT 
a bey th sy Payne & McCormick, bankers, 
Uniontown* Prarette) peadedacdecnncnad H. L. Robinson 
Warrem® (Warnell) .....ccccccscccsces Hinckley & Rice 
Washington* (Washington),........... Barnett & Linn 
Wateontown (Northumberland). ..... Send to Sunbury 
Wellaboro® (Tie@a)... 2.055.552.0000. Merrick & Young 
West Chester* (Chester) .......... — Cc. SELLERS 
ers to Nat. Bank of Chester 
Wilkes Barre* (Luzerne).............. aT) EPH MOORE 
Refers to People’s Bank. 
* (Lycoming)......... HICKS & SPENCER 
Refer to Merchants’ National - 
WR Ge accvncstsscdessecsesace evin M. Wanner 
RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol* (Bristol).......... .-Samuel Norris 
Ne (Newport)...... oc We ¥. —_— 
Pawtucket (Providence: 





Jenks 
JOHN EnAsiUS LESTER 
Commissioner for New York. Patents. Collections. 


We Ci cina ccccecestnacetann Charles B. Mason 
Westerly bap ae ae at dheitendkensad Albert B. Crafts 
Woonsocket ( RE on voucun'cand Chas. F. Ballou 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
pg rr ee Henderson Bros. 
Beaufort* (Beaufort)............... ...- Ww.tI. Vi 
Camden* (Kershaw) ...................- Cc. L. Winkler 


CHARLESTON" (Charles 
COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 
Murphy, 
merci 
—_ 


24 Broad st. 
Fassaw & Legare, Counsel. Com- 
corporation, insurance law and collec- 
References: Any bank, or prominent 
ale house in the city 
MORDECAI & GADSDEN,. P.O. Box 156. Refer to 
any bank in. = av Council for State Savings 
Bank. (Seecard on this page and on back cover.) 
SMYTHE a LEE, 7 Broad st. Refer to Exchange 
Banking & Trust o. and Bank of Charleston 


SIOUX FALLS* (M ) 

— BAILEY & ee. Refer to Minne- 
and Sioux Falls Nat'l Banks. (See ae 

U. $6. G. CHERRY. Refers to Union Trust Co. and 

innehaha National 


M Bank. 
—— & GLOVER. Refer to Dakota National 
Union Nati Banks. 
KIRBY MERCANTILE AGENCY. ‘Law and collections. 
Refer to any bank in the city. 


Watertown* (Coddington)............... John Nicolsor 
Vamibtem (Bama ccccccsccescccdéscas French & Orvis 
TENNESSEE. 

Te” GI ad. 6 ccc ccscecescace Curtin & Haynes 

rownsville" (Haywood).............-- J. W. E. Moore 
Charlotte* Ln iednegedaceiidiadidendce W. L. Cook 


ton) 
teu CHAMLEE & BRO., 7 and 11 McConnell Block. 
er to South Chattan ttanooga Savings Fank. 
a SWANEY & COOKE, 300-303 Richardson 
Bldg . Refer to First and Third Nat'l Banks. 
POTTER & POTTER, 234 Richardson Block. Refer 
R G. Dun & Co., Chicago 


w.s. “SMALL, 49 Keystone Block. Refers to Third 
National Bank. 
} a a mg — gomery)...........- West & yw | 
I” Gs a ccacdccesacced 
Jackson™ (Madison)................ WILLIAM. AM 6G. fan 


Genera] practice but special service given com- 
mercial — Refers to First National Bank. 


CORNICK & HENDERSON, Deaderick Bldg. Special 
service ‘n mercantile litigations. 
INGERSOLL yi PEYTON. (See card top margin of 


last page. 
Memphis’ (Shelby) 

NRY CRA 33 Madison street. Attorney for 
Union and Planters’ Bank, Oliver. FinnieGrocer 
Co. and Equitable Assurance Society of New 
York. Refers to Mechanics’ National 
New York; First National Bavk, Chicago. 
Commercial businessand —~ ape mq aspecialty. 


Notary and Commissioner 
MYERS & BANKS, 310 Second st. Attorneys for 
State National Bank. Special attention to col 
a ny Refer to Chemical National Bank 


w York. 
J. A. WEBB, 19 West Court st. Refers to Southera 
Trust Co. and Bank of 
Morristown* ES cS Nat. B. Jones 
Nashville’ 
Refers to 


* (Davidson) 
LEMUEL R. CAMPBELL, Col Om Bee 
American N: ion Bank & 


attenti 
Union Bank & Trust Co. & Phillips- Buttorft 
Mannufactaring Co., of Nashville. 
Pulaski* Giles)......... 


Abilene (Taylor) seetdadainecinna’ 

Austin* (Travis) .......-.....-..-...A. $. WALKER, Jr 
Refers to City National Bank of Austin and Sweet- 
ser, Pembrook & Co. Dry Goods House, New 





York &-. 
Brownwood* (Brown)...............-.- my P. WORK 
Collections cane in any part of T 
Cameron (Milam)............------ T. S. "S. HENDERSON 
ters to Milam County Bank oe 
Cleburne* (Johnson) .................- vis & A 
* ( Patwcccacanequtad ee & Miee 
Corsicana* (N — scucesduehense écanne 
ce 


COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION,308-310Exchange 
Bank Building. Field, Brown & Camp, Coun- 
sel. Commercial, corporation, insurance law 
ee bara m.. —o Any bank, or 

house in the city. 

ME CHANT. "COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 281 Main st. 
W. B. Merchant, counsel. ‘Adjust, secure and 
— Ba due. claims in all 

: American Nation. 


of Texas. 
Bank. 


Eo T WANN.” National Exchange — ee Dee. 
ational Bank of Com 
STONEWALL TINGLE, North Texas “Bank Bldg. 


al, corporation and land law. 





National Banking a n, Charleston. (See card.) 





Soneat 


(See card.) 

















PRENDERGAST. & EVANS, Provident Bldg. Prac- 
tices in all courts. Attorneys for Waco State 
Ban Ik. Refer to all banks. 

— H. ROGERS. Practice (Civil Law only) 

all the courts. Refers to all banks of Waco. 

3. a SCARBOROUGH, Provident Bldg. Commer- 

cial, corporation ‘and land litigation in State 

and Federal Courts a specialty. Refers to any 
bank in the city. 





Waxahachie‘ (Ellis)................... J. E. Lancaster 
Weatherf.rd* (Parker). ................. H. L. Mooeley 
Wichita Falls (Wichita)............ J. H. Barwise, Jr. 
UTAH. 
* (Cashe) = 
IND <- ccceneencnagnes ac “EVANS: . ROGERS 
First National Bank Building. (See card.) 
Be itiicnncnsesesacnescscesees son S. K. KING 


Attorneys for wed & Martin, banke oq 
Salt Lake* (Salt Lak 
ae ay & GRAY, Rooms 62 to 65 Commercial 
Comm ercial liti tigation especially. 
JONES 4 & SCHROEDER, Entrance, Room 100 Com- 
— ap Refer to any jobbing house or 


LooFBoURoW: & RAHN, Suite 70, 71, 72, 73, Com- 
mercial Block. rporation and mining law; 
commercial litigation and collections. Attor- 
ne a — = Salt Lake. References in all 

m application 
NY a a MSTRONG 102-103 Cennmnenetel Block. 
llections and ‘commercial law; Notary in 
office. Refer to National Bank of Republic. 
FRANK PIERCE, Rooms 306-307 McCornick Bidg. 
: Attorney for McCornick & Co., bankers. 
RICHARD B. SHEPARD 37 to 40 Commercial Block. 
ce to Utah National Bank and Justices ot 
© Court of Utah. 
3NO. w: TAYLOR. Makes profitable investments 
for those having money to loan. Practices in 
all courts of record State and Federal. 


VERMONT. 
Barre (Washin 
Bellows Falls ( 
Brandon (Rutland) 
Brattleboro (W: 





Northfield (W: i icrviidesenssnne 
Rutland *(Rutland).................. Geo. A. B: 3 
Al a E. A. ASH 
Collections promptly attended to. 
St. Johnsbury* (Cal Pidainiemeind H. A. Farnham 
oodstock* (Windsor)...........- French & Southgate 
VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria* (Alexandria).............-Samuel G. Bent 
(Albemarle)............- Frank ho wd 
Clifton F (Allegheny) ........----. Duncan 
Danville ( Ivania).........- WITHERS & WITHER 
Refer to Border Grange Bank, Planters’ National 


Bank and Bank of on 


Fredericks (8) Ivania) .... 

Harrisuburg' (ten vata “eg penne OHNE. E. *ROLLER 
MS ye 
Lynchburg (Campbell).........-..-1 J. MEMORY | HUGHES 
won > jo raders Bank. 
(Chesterfield).......--.-.- Wm. I. Clopton 
3 a G. Bickford 
folk* ( 

COMMERCIAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 98 Main street. 
Fentness & Agelasto, Counsel. Commercial, 
tion, insurance law and collections. 
References Any bank; or prominent whole- 


e house in the city. 
LEO UDSON, - Main st. Collections throughout 
and North Carolina. Refers to Nor- 


folk National and _ National Banks. 
Petersburg (Dinwiddle)............ Davis & MclIivaine 
Potenouth: (i (Norfolk)... Jesisdniiosonnhi J. F. Crocker 









. Exchange Nat. and Commercial Sav. Banks. 
WM. A Nmmey 19-20 F First National Bank Bldg. 


‘acoma* 
EASTERDAY ‘a EASTERDAY, Bernice Bldg. Refer 


y bank © city. 
HANSEN & % weer 312-315 Berlin Bldg. Commer- 
ration law. Refer to any bank here. 
MURRAY 1 & c RISTIAN, Merchants’ Bidg. Attor- 
neys for Emmons Associated Law Offices of 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Walla Walla* (Walla Walla y. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston* (Kanawha)..COUCH, aT tee — 
Attorneys for Kanawha National 
Dun & Co., &c. 





Charlestown* g a eee Austin M. Locke 
Clarksburg* (Harrison)...............-.- we. af raee 
Fairmont* (Marion)................----. 

Graften* (Tayler) .........0.20..00. IRA £ : ROBINSO 

Refers to Merchants & Mechanics’ Sa Bank. 

Mestiemen PID cncaccenand VIN SON re TH MPSON 

Attorneys for First National Bank. 

Jackson C. H.* (Jackson) .............-- Warren Miller 
Martinsburg* (Berkeley) eocccccece Faulkner & Walxer 
a NA ood) 

HUTCHINSON, HUTCHINSON & CAMDEN. Chiet 
Counsel in West Virginia for Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. 8 card.) 

Point Pleasant* (Mason)..............- J. S$. SPENCER 

Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. 

Ravenswood (Jackson)................ N. C. PRICKITT 

Refers to Bank of Ravenswood. 

Wellsburg* (Brooke).....-.....-.-------- H. C. Hervey 
beter x i” (Ohio) 
S. G. SMITH, ‘421 Chapline st. Commercial litiga- 
tion a specialt: y: 
WISCONSIN. 
Appleton* (Outagomie) . .. Henry D. Ryan 
rua d* (Ashland).. .A. E. Dizon 
Baraboo* (Sauk).........- -F. R. Bentley 
Beloit (Rock)........-.--. S. W. Menzie 
pewa Falls* (Chippewa) ins & Jenkins 
_—, ay  Senedbonentocsdsacee Reese & — 
Eau dh halelastaainhseel Vv. W. Jam 
Fond de du Lac (Fond du Lac) ........ a YS GIFFIN 
Refers to 4 oo National Bank. 


Janesville* (Roc 
FETHERS (0. i. : JEFFRIS (M. G. nares (C.L.) 
Attorneys for First National Merchants 
& Mechanics’ ‘areas Banks. Special collec- 


tion departmen 
Kenosha* (Kenosha). . . WALTER a. COWELL 
Kewaunee ‘ (Kewaunee eoncescccecces John Wattawa 
La Crosse* (La Crosse)........-..- Losey & Woodward 
Matiesn® CURA... ..ccoccccnccesccccces erman Pfund 
Marinette* (Marinette) ...............-- B. F. Simpson 
( 


MILW AUKEE* (Milwaukee) 
JAMES DOUGLAS, 513 & 514 Pabst Bldg. Refers to 


First Nati 
A. 3. wont Metropolitan Block. ono ny hg 
Second W: Sav. Bank and Pabst Brew’ 
ERNEST S. COLE, 


} 164 & 105 
— A. CO Mi 
eral practice er to First National Bank. 


ante Pelt bedy me onintlaeattaies ih BOUCK & HILTON 
8 forthe te National, German-American Bank 
—~ rd South Side Exchange Banks. 
P * (Columbia)......... gsvetebencadan E. 8. Bak 
Raciné* (Racine)..........--.--...+-+-- JOHN W. OWEN 
' Refers to Union N.B.and Commercial & Savin 
Stevens’ Point* (Pi . Prccccce Cate, ~— a Sanbore 
Superior* (Dougias)............-.... 
Watertown (Jefferson)... .......--.---.--++--- H. ad 
Waupaca* (Wau Dowcsncccocces ces Wheeler 
ausau” ).Silverthorn, Hurley, Ryan&Jones 
West Superior (Dougias)........ - esesee J. B. ARNOLD 
Refers to Bank of Commerce and a 
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Denton* I  vailicdacns sh smsn jititncenied J.T. Bottorfi | Richmond* (Henrico) WYOMING. 
Elmo (Kaufman)................. Send to Terrell, Tex. JAMES , d Aagayt 1111 East Main st. (P. O. Box 269.) | Bonanza (Big Horn)................---- W. S. COLLIng 
. El Paso* (E] Paso).............- Davis, Kemp & Beall National Bank of V Refers te Firet tiational Bank, Buffale, W yo. 
Forney (Kaufman)............... Send to Terrell, Tex. MONTAGUE 2 & DAWSON, 1002 E. nst. Mercan- | Buffalo* (Johnson)........... bosetuened Oe. Poruiie 
orth* (Tarrant) ; tile collections and corporation law. Charters | Casper‘ (Natrona)..........-......--.... Cc. B. B 
PARKER, GILLESPIE & SMITH, 115% Main st. obtained; depositions taken. Refer to any bank. | Cheyenne* (Laram. 
Commercial law and collections. Ss. s. we PATTESON. Refers to the State k of 1, Seeeessesgs: 
—— “MACK. Box 593. Refers to First Nat. Lander* (Fremont -..............-sccesss 
Bank of Albany, Tex. Roanoke (Heweke Sey ee JOEL H. CUTCHIN | Laramie* (Albany)........... 
Gainesville‘ (Cooke)................... Davis & Harris Commercial law and collections a specialty. Refers | Newcastle* (Weston) 
* (Galveston) to First National Bank. Rawlins* (Carbon)........... 
M. L. MALEVINSKY, on mod Sriiing. Prompt | Staunton* (A eae A. C. BRAXTON | Rock Sorings* (Sweetwater). 
collections ; wer Refers to National Valley Bank, Staunton. Sheridan* (Sheridan)......... 
EDGAR WATKIN Cor. 2d & Mechanics ste. | Snffolk* (Nansemond)................... R. H. Rawiles | Sundance’ (Crook) ............. 
Refers to Weekes, McCarthy & Co., ee Winchester* (Frederick)............. John J. Williams 
oe otere fo F rat a ity 8 ee sccece iis E WA LKER CANADA 
Reters to First an ational 

ee TID. . cnc ncccoccccccéeccccccs D. H. Ross WASHINGTON. z 

ee | eon agpaeanaaae - wi + Samew Devers (Or Prc<srorrenconoomnnte A, M. Gages NEW BRUNSWICK, 

EN CHOEEE oncccencs-coscccoecs as. A. Breeding ayton jum bia). ........----+++-+----- . er | Fredericton (York)..........0...cs0e- Wesley V 
ED cicnsnne enacocancecessceses Hale & Hale | New * (Whatcom)......... Cade & Freeman | Moncton, (Westmorcinnd) easesetions iterves) Athan 
San Angelo* (Tom Green)........- Joseph Spencer, Jr. | North Yakima‘ (Yakima).......... Whitson & by St. John* (St. John) ...............+.--- A. W. McRae 

wy (Bexar) Oakesdale (Whitman) ...................- JAS. F. FiSK NEW FOUNDLAND 

C. A. KELLER, Semen Building. (See card.) Refers to First National Bank. = 

fangs ROUTLEDGE. Commercial and land law Olympia* (Thurston)..................- John F. , Gower St. Johns (St. Johns).............-.----. J. & J. Kent 
specialty. Refers to San et Nat'l Ban Port ownsend* (Jefferson)............... <a — NOVA SCOTIA. 

Sherman (Grayson)..........--..----- WOLFE & HARE Pullmann eR ee sse: Annapolis Royal* (A lis Wm. M 
Commercial law. Collections a specialty. Attor- | Seattle* (King)....................-- wWoCLURE & & BA: § HALIFAX* (Halifax BRAHONA) «20000-- m. M. DeBlais 
neys for _ City Bank of Sherman. 64 to 67 = Horton & Co. Bank Blig. Attor- HARRIS, WENRY. . CAHAN. (Robert E. 

ERTS Fe W. S. Ban neys for Emmons Associated Law Offices of San “G.: Wiles 4. i ( L oa Harris, 

Terrell (Keafman)... cd anita ateheaiode E. A. WILSON Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. Ahn : LLB. ; rk re os 
ay = Bank. aa Spokane®( (Sno! — SoaeeeRaS Enea NaN John B. Ault and Union Banks of Halifax. é Collections, 

ler* (Smith)................-- W. S. Herndon & Sons “oaksowes 13 & 14 Granite Bldg. Commercial, eee. marine and admiralty practice; 
aco* (McLennan “an estaie and a law a specialty. Refers 


ROSS, “MELLISH & neha pny cv Bedford Row, 
Refer to Halifax Bankin 

RUSSELL, ROSS & RUSSEL r) ‘Bedford Row. 

Borden, Ritchie, Parker & Chisholm. Attorneys 
for Bank of Nova Scotia. 





Sydney* (Cape Breton)............ A. 3. G. nn 
Commercial law and cial corresp 
ey (See card.) 
Yarmouth’ ( ameuths waneeue T. V. B. Bingay & Sens 
ONTARIO. 
Chptige® Geis c00000nsnineess. o60-40ns 


Hamilton* ( Wentworth) GARSCALLENCAMILL’S ai ROSS 

Refer to the Bradstreet Company. 
Kingston* (Frontenac)................- FRANCIS KING 
licitor for Snow,Church & Co. and for the Kings. 
ton Board of Trade. 
London (Middlesex)....MAGEE, McKILLOP & MURPHY 
$aterp — Q. C.; James B. McKillop, Thomas 
Ottawa (Carleton). MacCRAKEN, HENDERSON & McKAY 
— Solicitors, etc. Supreme Court and 
ental mee Refer to Bank of Ottawa. 

TORO! TO* (York) 
BEATTY, ea NESBITT, oz = 
IDDELL. (W. H. Beatty, Thos. G 


Armstrong, BR. 
McKay, C. W. Beatty.) "holictiors for Bank of 
a Be poet of Seong > G. Dun & Co. 


ww Yor 
CROMBIE, WORKELL a TU'a'GwrNe. is 18 King at., West. 


Solic: Bank of Mon 
LAIDLAW, KAPPELE & BICKNELL. Imperial Bank 
Solicitors for Imperial Bank of Canada 
Windsor" ¢ (eee) ancosed Patterson, Leggatt & Murpby 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Charlottetown* (Queens). ........- FRED W. L. MOORE 
Particular attention to collections in all parts of 
the Province. Refers to Merchants’ Bank. 
Summerside* (Prince) ...............-.--- John H. Bell 
aan 
MONTREAL* (Montreal 
ATWATER & MACKIE, ‘1 St. James st. Attorneys 
for and refer to Bank of Nova Scotia, Montreal, 
and Eastern Townships Bank, Sherbrooke, 
Que. Mercantile collections, depositions. and 
ow | s yee kel ta 





corresp 


BURROUGHS & & BURROUGHS, Rooms 612, 613 and 
614 New York Life Bi ag. 

McGIBBON, DAVIDSON & HOGLE (Robt. D. McGib- 
‘bon, ; Peers Davidson, Arthur F. Hogle), 
New ‘ork Life Bldg. Solcitors for Merchants’ 
Bank of Halifax, man _ Co., Manufae 
turers’ Life Insurance Co., 

Ww. ‘a 138 St. James st. ~~ to Banque 


il arie. 
Quebec* (Quebec Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 
BRITISH ee 
Nanaimo (Nanaimo).................-- 
New Westminster (Westminster) . Wsksteln & e Gara 
Vancouver (Vancouver)............------ 
Victoria* (Victoria) Drake. Jackson t Fetecke 


~eronaeie 
| ene (Brandon)........... 


La Prairie* (BoriageLaPrairiey. 
W (Selkirk 


ENCLAND. 


NDON nee wong —oe ARGLES & CO. 
81 Gracechurch st., E.C. itors of the Supreme 
Court. Paris sss 36 Place Vendoane. 
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ALABAMA, 





INDIANA. 





BUSH & BROWN, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Reoms 2 and 3 Steiner Bros. Bank Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Bpecial attention to Commercial, Corporation and 

Insurance Law 

rmingham, Ala. and the 


Practice in all the Courte of Bi 
Supreme Court of the 

Unsurpassed facilities pat | m State Collections through- 

© State 




































——— — 


CA “a FORNIA. 


Emmons A ssociated Law Offices 


(INCORPORATED.) 


San Fraucisce, 
Eumons & EMMONS, Att’ss. 


























rtland, 
EMMONS & y or Att’ys. 











Seattle, Tacoma. 
MoCLURE & Bass, Att'ys. MURRAY & Cugisrian, Alt’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Fretete, Insolvenc and Corporation Law, Collections, and 
Taking of Depusitions, eic. . 
































A. HOLMAN, 


Counselor at Law, 


EP EDWA RD 
Attorney & 








OAKLAND, CAL. 








References :— First National Bank and Ca‘ifornia Loan & 
Trust Company. 











ALBERT 8. LONGLEY, Attorney at Law, 
Law Building, Les Angeles, Cal. 
at: and Corporation Law; Estates of non residents 





Investments and general law business. 
References :—rirst National Sank of Los Angeles and 
National Bank of California, Second and Fourth National 
Banks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





















COLORADO, : 


COLORADO SPRINGS, cOoLo. 
JAMES £. McINTYRE, 
Attorney at Law, 


fon, Mercantile and Realty Law. Unequalled 
facilities for Collections and Depositions. 


Refers to First National and E! Paso County Banks. 






















ILLINOIS 
(RATTY BROTHERS & DOWE, 


Lawyers, 

















THOMAS CRATTY. 
WOS1AH CRATTY. 
WILLIAM H. DOWE. 
CHAS. M. MAC LAREN. 
© B. OLEVELAND. 

Wi. B. JARVIS. 
ALFRED E. MANNING. 





Thirteenth Floor, 
Security Building, 
CHICAGU,. 







COMMERCIAL AND CORPORATION LAW. 


MARK C. FARR, 
Attorney and Counselor, 
Suite 610, 36 Lasalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Special attention given to settlements and adjustments 
without court litigation. 


ce References given when required. 


a 


JOSEPH O. MORRIS, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Suite 1301 and 1202 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Commercial, corporation and real estate law. Special ex- 





Fells & WALTERHOUSE, 


Attorneys at Law, 


MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


Refer to Citizens’ National Bank. 


HEROD & HEROD, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


14, 15, 16 and 17 Fletcher Bank Building, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LOUISIANA. 


JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 


Corporation, Insurance and‘ ommercia! Law andCollections 
a specialty. 

126Carondelet Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
References: Union Nat. Bank, Metropolitan Nat. Bank and 

R. G. Dun & Co., New Orleans, La. ; G. F. oean and Ameri- 

can Boot & Shoe Reporting Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

Elliott Law Co., Fred. Victor & Achelis, 

and Bacon & Co., New York C ty : 

and A.J. & L.J. Bamberger, Ph 














Gilbert 
Freedman Bros. 
Shriver, Bartiett & Co. 
ladelphia, Pa. ; H. H. 


Raleigh and shriver, Bartlett & Co., Baltimore, Md. Na 
tional Collection Co., Snow, Church & Co and Mack, Stad- 
ler & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; Fifield & Fifield, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Moran, Kraus @ Mayer, Cratty Bros. and Jarvis & 


Cleveland, Chicago, all. 





-MASSACH UstsT rs. 











MICHIGAN. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 

FRANK E. ROBSON, 
Counselor at Law, 

1108-9 Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Corporate and Mercantile Litigation, Settlement of Es 

tates, Collections. 

Referencez: Detroit— Detroit National Bank, Burnham, 

Stoepel & Uo., Standart Bros., Ailan Shelden, Sam 

; Toledo—Blade Printing & Paper Co., TJ. 
. Graft & Co.; Chicago—£. B. Tolman. 
CHARLES W. CasGRaLy. WILLIAM L. Mason. 
J. EMMET SULLIVAN. Vincent R. DwyzR. 


CASGRAIN, SULLIVAN, 
MASON & DWYER, 


Attorneys at Law, 
602 to 605 Hammond Building, DETROIT, MICH, 
Reference :—State Savings Bank. 


WILLIS S. MEADE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


CRANAGE BLOCK,- BAY —— MICH. 
A general law business Leggs 1 ompt fen ta 
commercial collections, especial! es wholesale houses 
selling in North Michigan. G fn bn 


JENNER E. MORSE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
l and 2 Heavenrich Block, 

SAGINAW, East Side, MICHIGAN, 
A well equipped, systematized collection office. 
Attorney and Agent for Foreign Corporations. 

Refers to People’s Savings Bank. 


i 

















ESTABLISHED 1878. 


RICHARD C. BAYLDONE, 
Attorney for 


COLLECTIONS wa SETTLEMENTS 


31 MILK STREET, 


(Room 4.) BOSTON, MASS. 
Awe Macy, Esq. 
acy, Esq., Supt. BRADSTREET’S, Boston. 


Bank heference 
Manufecturers’ National Bank, Boston. 


SG PRA GUE & WASHBURN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
105 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Counsel of the 
INTERSTATE LAW CO. 
(Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws.) 


Mercantile Collections and o_o in State and 
Federal Courts 


Bank ee on application 


THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 
Incorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS & COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Boston Representative of the 
Associated Law and Collection Offices. 
BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall, Moore & Burbank, Genera) Counsel. 





W. W. Ric. Cuas. M. Rics 


RICE, KING & RICE, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Nos. 6,7 and 8 Post Office Block, Worcester, Mass. 
PRACTICE IN ALL tats . _ FEDERAL COURTS. 
Especial attention given to re ration, Probate and 
Commercial Law. Patent Law and Litigation a a de 
A Collection Department in the Uffice well organized. 
Stenographers and powetiere in office give attention 
to the taking of depositions. 
Refer to any Bank or Business House in Worcester. 


Henry W. Kixe, 
Notary Public. 








MINNESOTA, 


C. 7. CRANDALL, 
Attorney, 


424 Chamber of Commerce. DULUTH, MINN, 
Mercantile, Corporation and Mining Law. 
Remittances for collections made promptly. 
mw to Security Bank of Duluth; Clyde Iron Works, 


FIFIELD & FIFIELD, 
Lawyers, 


611 LumBER ExcHaNGE, MINNEAPOLIS, Miny. 
5-6-7 NaT. GERMaN-AMER. BANK BLpDG, ST. PavuL, Mig, 


Walter V.Fineld; J.C. Fifield, Notary Public: |G. W. 
Fifield; E. H.C ic iD. ee 


hardson; C 
otary Public; S. A.'Bred 
MERCANTILE LAW anp COLLECTIONS & A gg 
When requested Dy Tetter or wire, Twill. go to any point 

Ww 
collest, adjust or esoue Tay sad * 
Refer to ann os atoms) Bonk, Minneapolis, National 


erman-A merican Paul and the leading Jobbing 
ouses of Minneapoiis hy St. Paul. - 


HENR Y LARDNER, 
Attorney for Security Bank of Duluth, 
CULLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 

211 Torrey Bldg, DULUTH, MINN, 


Minnesota Items for Collection sent to 
J. F. HILSCHER, 


412-413 New York Life Building, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Commercial Jaw and collections. Real Estate law 
foreclosures. Interest of non-residents cared fo: or. - 


Attorney for —_—-——4 - Mortgage Bank of 
Refers to Merchants’ National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 




















MUESSISSIPPI, 


CHARLES SCOTT, 

Attorney at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. 

Reter to Bank of Rosedale, of which Chas. Scott is 


— German Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; Hanover 
‘ational Bank, New York City. 





MISSISSIPPI, 








perience in insolvency litigation and adjustr en’ 

References: American Trust & Savings Bank ; Washburn 
& Moen ite Co. and Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 4 Co., 
city and special references, bank or mercantile, in any 


D, W. SHOUDY, 
Attorney at Law, 
Notary in Office. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Refers to People’s Bank. 

































MICHIGAN, 





Send your Michigan Collections to 
THE CREDIT & COLLECTION CO. 


Suite 28, Buhl Building, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 


METCALF B. HATCH, General Attorney. 








References :—Dime @avings Rank and John L. Harper & 
Co., Bankers, Detroit. 


MISSOURI, 
GERRIT H. TEN BROER 


Attorney and Counselor. 
COMMERCIAL LAW and MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS 





New York References :—C Do & Co. ; 
oma ‘ollins, Downing | Free 


304 Nerth Sth Street, . 
(Turner Building.) Rooms 61, 62, 63, 64, 





ST. LOU, MO. 











INGERSOLL & PEYTON, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


BRnoxville, Tenn. 
Special attention to Corporation and Commercial Litigation. Refer to East Tenn. Nat. Bank, 
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NEBRASKA. 


H.M. UTTLEY, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
O'NEILL, NEBRASKA. 


Commercial and Corporation Law a Specialty. 
Depositions taken as Notary or under Commission. 
General and Legal Business promptly attended to. 
Seventeen years’ active practice in the courts. 











NEW JERSEY. 


FrREDERICK PARKER, 


Counselor at Law, 
Supreme Court Commissioner and Specia. 
Master in Chancery. 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


Collections promptly made. Special attention given to 
examination of titles to real estate. 


Refers to The Central National Bank of Freehold, N. J. 











NEW YORK. 
CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


Suite 150-160, 
96 Breadway 





WaLrTer 8. CARTER. 
CHABLE: 


ARTHUR C. ROUNDS. - and 
MARSHALL B. CLARKER. 6 Wall Street, 
Grorce W. ScHURMAN. NEW YORK. 


Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemical Nationa! Bank. 





NITED MERCANTILE 


(INCORPORATED) 4 SSOCIA TION. 
310 D. S. Morgan Bldg, BUFFALU, N. ¥. 


rUmaa OF CREDIT orn. 7s ERIE 
D NIAGARA COUNTILE 


hmne mnt reports f nccaiheds promptly. 


Collections made by an unrivalled system in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, 
Sprague, Moot, Sprague & Brownell, Attorneys. 


Refer nce: The City Bonk, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BENJ. M. FOWLER, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
56 Market St., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
References :—Falikill Nat'l Bank and City Nat’! Bank. 
Local Attoruey for American Surety Co. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 


C. HARLES ROE, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
1002-1004 Wilder Bidg, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 








Collections and all legal business attended to promptly. 


References: The Fiour City National of Rochester ; 
Merchants’ Bank of Rochester; The Rochester Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co. 


Law and Collection Offices of 
WILSON & WELLS, 


$8 Larned Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
General Practice in all Courts. Collections a specialty. 


Refer to Third Nationai Bank ; 
Greenway Brewing 








i Bank ; Commercial 
Co.; D. ‘Mc Carthy @ Sons. 
OHIO. 


FrRANK P. KIBLER, 
Attorney and Counselor at aon. 
Rooms 12 and 13 Dannemiller Block, 
CANTON, OHIO. 
=SeeE e Ue hi PS 
Wace 7 :—The Farmers’ Bank ; n. G. E. Baldwin ; 


Hon. T. T. McCarty, and B. Donnemilier rs Sons, Wheesale 
Grocers, all of Canton. 


THE NATIONAL 


COLLECTING CoO., 
D. JAS. DAVIS, General Manager. 
St. Paul Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Over 1 subscribers. Correspondents Everywhere. 

- No collection, no charge. 

Does business everywhere. Special contracts at reduced 
rates. Moneys collected by attorneys guaranteed. 

















OHIO. 


W. E. BEEGHLY, 
. ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECT NS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


References :—Third and Winters National Banks. 








CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
MANSFIELD, - OHIO. 
Commercial and Cenpenstien — a Specialty. 
Reference : Any Bank in Mansfield, Ohio. 








OREGON. 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


es 


San Francise Portland, 
EMMONS & EMMONS, A ri ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 





Seattle Tacoma, 
McCLURE & Bass, Att’ys. Murray & CurisTian, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Speciaity. 


Probate, Insolvency and Corporation Law, Collections, and 
the Taking of Depositions, etc. 





JOHN T. WHALLEY, 
Attorney «* waw—Notary Public, 


415 Chamber of Commerce, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


COLLECTIONS, FoRECLOsURES, TITLES, Erc., Etc. 
in Multnomah, Clackamas, Columbia, W ashington and 
Yamhiil Counties, Oregon, and in Clarke County, State 
of Washington. References furnished. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


J. M. C. RANCK’S 
_ Law and Collection Office, 
136 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Residence, 413 Vine Street, 
Collections a om. throughout Pennsyloania. 
Retiable Correspondents in every County. 


‘ion to LL. B. Claflin & Co., Church, Worth 
; E.8. Jd y & Lo., 350 and 352 Broadway, 


24 8. Sixth 8t., Phila., Pa. ; 
i "A. Linen, Cashier First Nat k, Scranton, "Pa; Paxton 
Comfort Co., 529 Arch 8t., nila, Pa.; Morris & Lewis, ow 


Market St., Phila., Pa.; ebaaeks «& ‘Graff, 718 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 





or rep 


TEXAS, 


STONEWALL TINGLE, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
North Texas Bank Bldg, DALLAS, TEXAS, 





Practice limited to Commercial, Corporation, Land Law 
and the lending of funds. Originator of and operates ¢ 
system of C ts and Collections which will reduce Texas 
oases 16, Booas. furnished for cliente without fy 
delay oO business intrusted to agents, my Tecord 
of ten years in loan business without a foreclosu —— 
ences cheerfully given on —s fon to Toe Paneaereeae 
eminent +. ers in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cassese. St. Louis and other prom. 
inent points in the United States. No trouble to answer 
letters of inquiry. 


UTAH. 


ELVANS & ROGERS, 


Attorneys at Law, 
OGDEN, - - - UTAR. 


Attorneys for First National Bank, Ogden Savings Bank 
Jarvis- Conklin Mortgage Trust Co., Bear River Canali and 
Ogden Water Wor 











WASHINGTON. 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


(INCORPORATED.) 


San Francisc Pertiand, 
Emmons & EMMONS, ri ys. Emwons & EMMONS, Att’ ye. 





Seattle, Tacoma, 
McCLvURE & yy Att’'ys. Murrayvé CHRISTIAN, Alt'ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, cunetveogy and Corporation Law, C “eee: and 
aking of eee ete. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Joun A. HUTCHINSON. Jno. F. HUTCHINSON. 
H. P. CAMDEN. 


utchinson, Flutchinson 


Parkersburg, W. Va. & Camden, 
Corporation and Commercial Law, 
Special attention to Collections throughout West Virginia. 
Lanp TITLES INVESTIGATED. 
Chief Counsel West Vi B. & O. R. R. Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
References 2— | Zuet Beyegel Peaks, Ciiteens Nat'l Bank 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43, 45 and 47 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 
Practice in the State and Federal Courts. 
Se eR ea 





the president or cashier of any 


 aaseanen, 8. rae The National Park. N.Y.; 
) Ua ted States National Bank, N. -H 
. 41Wall Street, N.Y.; Postal Telegraph Cable Co., 


; Armour & Co., Chicago. 





ou YTHE & LEE, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
7 & 9 Broad Street, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


PRACTICE 1n THESTATE, and ALL FEDERAL COURTS. 


Refer : Te all banks, and to James Adger & Co., ce, 
Rodgers & Co., Coosaw Co., Charleston, 8. C 
Belmont & Co., Western Union ~ hg = Co., Goats oe 
Nashville Ratiroad Co. uck 7 & Lon New 
York City ; Standard Gh ¢ Co. Loutsrilie LT 
Coal, Iron & Kailroaa Co., Nasbvil 








SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Per. BAILEY § VOORHEES, 
Attorneys & Counselors ai Law, 
Rooms 6, 7, 8. 19, 20,21 and 22 
Masonic Temple, 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


s for R. G. Dun & Co. ; Illinois Central Railroad 





often 
Union Telegraph Co. ; ; Minnehaha Nationa! 
Beek. os of Sioux — and bey American Loan & 


k or Aw House in South 
aid to business of non-resi- 
ven prompt attention by our 


s er to TT he 
Dakota. ‘al pn hang 
dent ~ ood gepecnem 
on departmen’ 





CANADA, 


J. G. MACECHEN, 


chine Barrister and Attorney at Law, 


Public, | Commissioner Supreme Court of Newfoundland 
etc. “ -“ te } + 








Office: South Charlotte Street, 
Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, CANADA. 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COMMERCIAL 
CURRESPONDENCE A SPECIALTY. 

Prompt ATTENTION TO Every Krixp oF LecaL ee 
f Nova neotia, Nor Feorie’e Bug Bank of pom hy 

oO Ova >col orth ne. 

Hen Justice M aeDonaid’ Halltes Ls Thee’ tse 

Mac. eo y; Hon. Senator M fled, Arichat; All 
in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


PATENT LITIGATION. 


yea PIR ILE HEROD, 
Attorney at Law. 


Counsel in Patent Litigation. 
Fletchers’ Bank Bidg, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















Ruvrus C. HARTRANFT, 
EXPERT IN HANDWRITING 
And Detector of Forgery. 


Determines the authenticity of Signatures on Wills, Notes, 
Contracts and Miscellaneous Documents. 


LEGAL AND BANK REFERENCES. 


No. 727 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, PA: 
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